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ROSTY MORNING...fidgety dogs... 
ie a pocketful of Remington “ Ex- 
press.”’ Mister, that’s starting right! 
Those trim green shells are powered to 
the limit. Built to come through every 
time with walloping POWER and per- 
fect patterns. 

You can forget fickle weather with 
Remington shells. They're Wetproof. 
And even on the coldest 
fingers can get a good grip on the 


uld like an |} K 4 2production 


artist, send 25¢ 


days stiff 


of the above 





Great day ahead... with bower! 


REMINGTON EXPRESS SHELLS 


strong corrugated shell bodies—e% 
clusively Remington. 

Forget barrel cleaning, too! Only 
Remington has world-famous “‘ 


‘ lean 


bore” priming. It can’t rust or corrode 


a gun barrel. 

So for smashing performance that 
makes any day great for hunting, insist 
on powerful Remington “Express” 
shells. Visit your nearest Remingto! 
dealer for a complete supply. 


iNustration by Stevan Dohanos, famous 


Company, iInc., Dept. SA, Conn, 
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SAY, JIM, THAT DUCK , 
ACTUALLY SEEMS ALIVE! 
MOUNTING BIRDS AND 














IT IS, ED, AND A MONEY-MAKER, TOO. ——IN FACT MY 
WORKBENCH NOW PAYS MEA FINE PROFIT. [ MOUNTED THIS Learn 
FROG GROUP AS A WINDOW DISPLAY FOR A MERCHANT — 
flim ) ANIMALS LOOKS LIKE HE WAS DELIGHTED AND 


A MIGHTY SURE PAID ME WELL. Taxidermy 


FASCINATING (+= > ae |, ej for 


Fun & Profit. 


You Gan 
Learn This 
Fascinating 

Art 

By Mail 

Quickly 




















IT's EASY, ONCE YOU GET THE HANG OF IT. L 
LEARNED RIGHT HERE AT HOME IN MY SPARE 
TIME FROM THE N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. NOW 
I GET TWICE AS MUCH FUN FROM MY HUNTING 
AND FISHING AS L DID BEFORE I KNEW TAXIDERMY. 
USEFUL ARTICLES, LIKE THAT QUAIL LAMP AND 
OWL AND SQUIRREL BOOK-ENDS, ARE GREAT FOR 
SPORTSMEN'S DENS—I'VE SOLD A BUNCH OF THEM. 
FOR THE MAN WITH A WORKBENCH, TAXIDERMY 
IS THE GRANDEST HOBBY IN THE WORLD? 

WHY DON'T YOU Take IT UP, ED? 











JIM, YOUR DEN 1S 
WONDERFUL? 1 AM Gone 
TO LEARN TAXIDERMY. WHAT 
IS THAT ADDRESS? — I'LL 
WRITE. TONIGHT 


Greatest Hobby for Men & Boys 


Learn To Tan Furs Easy as A-B-C 


Latest home KROME-TANNING Our easy lessons are marvels of simplicity. No 
pase: . t actual Taxidermy 
ne a: oi sssons. Exclusive long tedious practice; you star 

oo Se pase with your very first lesson. it’s Easy! It’s Thrill- 
avetems. Whike fine harness, sole, ing! It’s Profitable! Send pa or the coupon 
; ; i . Learn below now for Big Free Book, and learn how you, 
ae peg onal the too, can learn and enjoy Taxidermy. No Obliga- 
hair on. Make them up into beau- tion. No salesman will call 


bet = valuable rugs oe a Famous Old School 
anc l zarments of a inds 
carn SF 400,000 Students 


Many earn SPLENDID PROF- 
ITS tanning for others. This old reliable school has 
taught over 400,000 students 


= 

Learn by Mail in the past 40 years. If we 
YOU can learn the marvelous art of Taxidermy in have taught this vast number, 
your own home, in your spare time, by our casy you must agree that we can 
lessons which come to you by mail. We have teach YOU also. Our simple, 
taught thousands of men and boys this delightful clear lessons and Personal 
art. We teach you easily and quickly! You will be Help assure your success. We 
surprised how rapidly you can learn this fascinating know you will be delighted. 
profitable hobby. Rush coupon or postal TODAY Get acquainted with this 
for the Free Book! world-famous Taxidermy 


Double Your Pleasure institution! Send TODAY. 








Here’s World's 


Mount Your Trophies 
Birds, Animals, Fish,Game Heads 


If you hunt or fish, or love nature, here 
isthe prize of all hobbies for you! Sports- 
men! Learn to mount your gorgeous ducks 


and pheasants, and those magnificent 
deer heads and fish, and all your other 


trophies. Decorate your home or den; 
have a home-museum. Mount for others! Get 
started in TAXIDERMY. It will allure you, and 
sweep you into a wonderful life-long hobby. Yes, 
it is marvelous. It will double your fun and 
interest in hunting. By all means, send coupon 
now, for the beautiful Free Book. 


Wild Game Not Needed 


Even though you seldom hunt or fish, you will have 
fun and art and beauty and fame with mounted 
squirrels, pigeons, chicks, owls, crows, even frogs 

There’s a world of pleasure for you in Taxidermy! 
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Taxidermy Is FUN! 


Taxidermy is the most thrilling hobby in the 
world for all men and boys! It's really a delightful 
experience to re-create your wild game, and to make 
hundreds of ornamental and useful objects such 
as bookends and lamps. Send TODAY for the Free 
Book. Find out how you can learn this marvelous 
hobby at home by mail in a few short weeks. 


Profits in Spare Time 


If you want to make extra money in your spare 
time, learn taxidermy—mount trophies for other 
sportsmen. With wild game as scarcer, 
hunters now, MORE THAN EVER, want their 
Valuahle trophies mounted! Some students make 
ime profits from $25 to $40 per week; other 
l ts much more from TAXIDERMY and 
TANNING. Hundreds tell us they are offered far 
more work than they can get out. Do YOU want or 
need to earn more? Then INVESTIGATE TAXI- 
DERMY for real spare-time profits! 


from Hunting & Fishing 


Think of the fun and joy of mounting and saving 
your own hunting trophies! Right in your home, 
will be the prizes of your fine hunting and outing 
trips. It's simply GREAT! All of your sportsmen 
friends will be proud of you and your work. They 
will urge you to mount their specimens. They 
will be delighted to pay you liberally. Many students 
earn splendid profits w hile learning. You can now 
be a Taxidermist, for pleasure and profits. Your 
hunting and fishing trips bring you DOUBLE 
pleasure, when you know Taxidermy! 


Lowest Fee Ever! 
Rush request and get in on lowest fee in our 
history! AMAZING. Within reach of every school 
boy—many more than earn back fee mounting one 
specimen, while learning. 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1112 Elwood Blidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at home. 44 
pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A wonderful book, 
strange, unique. You never saw the like before. This 
book is PRICELESS to hunters, trappers and 
nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you WRITE 

AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 

or a postal will do. Please state your age. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1112 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen:—Please send your free 44 page 
booklet explaining Taxidermy.(State AGE.) 


Name 





Address 





Print plainly. Use margin if necessary, or send postal 
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OF BETTER FISHING 





From the moment you take your 
new Supreme Reel from its 
accessory-loaded package, you'll 


be proud to own America’s most . 


famous bait-casting reel. 

You'll get a new thrill out of 
fishing. You'll make beautiful 
casts—place lures just where you 
want them—with precision 
smoothness. Your Pflueger 
Supreme Reel is always ready for 
instant action—with the same de- 
pendable performance that lands 
prize-winning fish year after year. 


*Speede Reel Oil, utility wrench, 
Pflueger Run Free Gear Grease, extra 
pawl (carried in reel cap), Pflueger 
Comfo Ring and E-Z-Grip Handle 
Covers, Cork Arbors, Pflueger Cub 
Handle Drag (limits tension on line), 
and chamois-like reel bag. 


There is a Pflueger Reel for every 
type of fishing from $6.25 to 
$35.00; also baits, lines, rods and 
hooks. Together, or separately, 
they make appreciated Christmas 
gifts. Ask your dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
88 years making fishing tackle 


PFLUEGER 


onounced "'FLEW-GER"’) 
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NASH OWNE2 MAKES 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY!!!!! 


ss tea 
] AST WEEK Nash sent me a letter they'd got from Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Hess of Great Falls, Montana. 


Mr. Hess said he had 5000 miles on his new Ambassador 











Airflyte and liked it fine, especially the Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System and the Dual-Range Hydra- 
Matic Drive. Said he and his family had done a lot 


of camping last summer. 
“But while the ads talk about two people sleeping in 
the Nash Twin Beds,” he wrote, “we have discovered 


that the car sleeps five very comfortably. There’s ample 





room inside the car for my wife, myself and our young 











son Jimmy. We make a second bed in the spacious lug- 
gage compartment and our two daughters, Jeanine and 
Phyllis, sleep soundly there. The snapshot shows the and said there'd be room for 9,346,551 of the critters, 


bug netting drawn back on their ‘bedroom’, and we use according to their calculations. This seemed like a 
the special plastic screens on the car windows, Our gross exaggeration, until I found out they'd misun- 

7 collie sleeps outside, beside the car.” derstood me. 

The more I thought about this, the sorrier I felt Still, it’s nice to know that in an emergency, you 
for that dog, so I telephoned the Nash Engineering can get two small girls and 9,346,551 pollywogs in a 
Department and asked if there’d be room for a collie- Nash luggage compartment—and that even if you're 

: dog in there with the kids. They said wait a minute, just going to use the luggage compartment for lug- 
they'd figure it out, and pretty soon they came back gage, it’s a fine car for outdoor sportsmen. 


No, 47 m a <eries of Maths ads by Ed Lerw 






Nash Motors, Division Nosh-Kelvinator Corp. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 

















} 
See the Ambassador, Statesman and 
4 Rambler Golden Airflyte Models 
| at your Nash Dealer’s now! 
é 
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e Give him a big one-pound tin of Prince 
Albert — choice, crimp cut tobacco! Prince 
Albert's gaily decorated gift package needs 
no wrapping — you just write your message 
on the built-in card! Give P.A. to your 
friends who roll their own cigarettes, too! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


| Water department. 
| years your magazine has given me much 


Not on a Full Stomach 


Somebody pulled a boner in printing 
my story ‘How I Met the Blonde’’ in 
your October issue, where you have me 
saying, “Lions never run far on an 
empty stomach.” The reverse is true: 
they can’t run fast or go far with a 
bellyful of fresh meat. And when we 
rope one in that condition, we must 
chain him to a tree and leave him until 
he has digested the meat, for if we 
handle him much or try to pack him 
into camp, he will die every time. I 
have never heard of any scientific ex- 


planation of this, but from my many 
years of experience with lions it is my 
guess that nervous indigestion sets in, 
forming a gas pressure that stops his 
heart.—Jack Tooker, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Salt-Water Taffy 


It often happens that when you have 
labeled a lure as a sure thing for one 
type of fish it becomes a killer for an- 
other kind. Something like that hap- 
pened when I picked up your September 
issue and stumbled onto your new Salt 
For a number of 


enjoyment and informative reading 
about hunting and fresh-water angling, 


| but it seldom touched on. the vast field 


of salt-water fishing. 

Mr. Heinold did a bang-up job of de- 
scribing bluefishing in the Long Island 
and New England area. His forecast 
for this month certainly was fulfilled, 
and his methods were in the finest blue- 
fishing tradition. It was gratifying to 
see the bluefish getting long-overdue 
credit for its game heart; pound for 
pound it probably is the fightingest fish 
on the northeast coast of the U. S. 

I hope OUTDOOR LIFE will continue to 
devote space to salt-water angling and 


will go from there to continue its lead- 
ership in the field of conservation by 
campaigning for legislation and public 
interest in the increasingly serious 
problem of the disappearance of certain 


salt-water species.—Fred C. Paffrath, 


Glendale, N. Y. 


The Whale That Got a Weigh 


In The Gist of It for October I see an 
item about the “biggest swimming crea- 
ture ever caught.’’ Since I was the one 
who directed and supervised the weigh- 
ing of this huge whale, I wish to correct 
two of the statements for the record. 
It was not the biggest whale ever 
caught, but the biggest ever weighed. 
Also, $27,900 was the value of the entire 
whale, not of the tongue alone. 

When I was Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s personal representative with 
the First Fleet of the Japanese Antarc- 
tic Whaling Expedition during the 1947- 
48 season, I had not one but 27 whales 
weighed. Since Jonah’s time there had 
been only three blue and one finback 
whales weighed piece by piece and the 
results recorded scientifically. Dr. F. A. 
Lucas, late director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, was the 
first man to weigh a whale—-and that 
was in 1903.—-Waldon C. Winston, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, U.S. Army. 


Crisis in New Zealand 


I am very keen on shooting and fish- 
ing’ and everything pertaining to the 
wide-open spaces. In 35 years I have 
not managed to get enough of the out- 
doors to satisfy me completely, so the 
next-best thing was OUTDOOR LIFE once 
a month. I read every page until Jack 
O’Connor, Ray Bergman, Allen Parsons 
—yes, and Elizabeth Norbeck——became 
like old friends to me. Even the ad- 
vertisements of sporting equipment 
have been studied with a wish that 
even half the items could be had in 
this country. 

And now, because of government re 
strictions which do not allow renewa! 
of subscriptions for American maga- 
zines, I can’t ask you to send me OUT- 
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Wildcat, Lynx, Bobcat — all spell fury! 


Duck Hawk can 
fly 180 miles 


an hour. 


Health fdod faddist. Jaguar eats lungs, 


liver, heart, etc., before less nutritious 
parts of prey. 


tee 


a 
Female Fur Seal 
bears only one 
baby a year. It 
enters life no 
bigger than a 
cat but may 
attain weight of 
500 Ibs. 


Curious Rocky Mountain 
Goats provide easy targets 
— often gape at hunters in- 
stead of fleeing! 


No holds heed as giant 
Moose lunge at each other 
Mee, with their 100-lb. antlers in 
MS fierce battle for mate. 


\ 1,007 Fascinating Stories 
and Photographs! 


An Amazing Bargain Because It's 
_ Books in One—at the Price of One! 


tain . | J ERE are Education and Thrills for all the family! , 
ath, | 1 For every boy and girl, and every adult too! ... The 
exciting daily life of our native wild creatures in 1,001 
brilliantly accurate and profusely illustrated stories! Actually 
5-books-in-1 . . . contains EVERYTHING you want to know 


lh er e — ' about Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians and Fishes in 
unk ogor carries a a every State! 
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5 Books in 1 at the Price of Only One! 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 50 W.47 St., New York 36,N.Y. 
Without obligation, ship “AMERICAN WILD LIFE” to 
me prepaid. After 7 days Free enjoyment I will either 
return book and owe you nothing; or keep it and send 


Originally this material was planned for a 5-volume Library you only $1 a month until bargain price of only $3.95 


mn . . at $2.00 a volume, or $10.00 a set—a good buy compared plus postage is paid. 
; Bantheart and to other sets selling much higher. Instead, we bound all 5 SAVE MORE — Mail only S4 now and we stand all charges on 
MP9s give Bison books as one big volume and slashed the price way down to i-lb. shipment. Return privilege and prompt refund guaranteed 
ey : only $3.95 complete! 5 Books in 1 at price of 1! Enjoy it 7 
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va ; A j wise, simply return and owe nothing. Entire edition MISS (Please Print) 11012-A 
pa - — is going fast. Mail FREE-Trial Coupon NOW! 


ADDRESS 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


CITY ZONE STATE Wi 
T COMPANION VOLUME: Check here for Free Trial of 
“WILD LIFE THE WORLD OVER” to be shipped when 
ready. This volume completes set; covers the fascinating wild life 
of entire earth! 640 pages—380 pictures! Same price and terms, 
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from January 
through the 
summer! 


Picture a spot where on the one 
hand you'll find that ghost of the 
flats... the wily bonefish and on 
the other the giant tuna and great 
blue marlin. Dreamofwaterswhere 
any day you'll find white marlin 
and bonito, amberjack and dol- 
phin, kingfish and yellowtail. Put 
yourself in the picture... in BIMINI, 
where you'll find angling pleas- 
ures for every taste. Whether 
you come in the spring or summer, 
when the blue marlin and tuna are 
most abundant, or at any season of 
the year you'll be sure of excite- 
ment and the thrill of great catches. 
BIMINI is waiting to welcome you... 
comfortable accommodations ashore. 


Learn for yourself why BIMINI is in 
truth capital of an angler’s paradise. 











pees For further information, inquire 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas 
Cable: Devboard 


1633-34 duPont Building 
Miami, Florida 














OUTDOOR LIFE 


DOOR LIFE for another year. Can you 
imagine how I feel? 

Here we have deer (red, Virginia, 
axis, fallow, Japanese, and sambar), 
moose, wapiti, opossums, rabbits, hares, 
ducks, geese, Swans, salmon, and trout 
(rainbows and browns), most of them 
at my back door. But I have no OUT- 
DOOR LIFE!—Maz Rattray, Invercargill, 
New Zealand. 


It's Warm Inside 


Van Morriss didn’t discover anything 
new in that ‘‘canteen foot-warmer” he 


| told about in your September issue. 
| Didn’t he ever hear of hot-water bottles, 


hot rocks or bricks, or even a dog to 
warm your feet? Grandpa used them 
with the old horse and buggy. 

I spent a night out with a fellow who 


| stripped and put on silk pajamas to 





sleep outdoors in a bedroll. I didn’t have 
to tell him better the next night. 

In getting into a bedroll, raise your 
feet and fold the blanket under them; 
then roll in the blanket, getting it close 
to your back. Cover your head and 
breathe under the cover a few minutes, 
then leave just enough of an air hole to 
stick your nose out. It will warm you 
up a lot. 

I sure hope these fellows don’t get out 
where it is really cold.—V. H. King, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Summer Visitor? 


I must differ with Gene Johnson, Eau 
Claire, Wis., when he says that water 


;} moccasins are found in Wisconsin. I 


have been collecting and _ studying 
snakes in this state since 1928 and am 


| familiar with every kind known here. 


The only way a water moccasin could 


| be in Wisconsin would be for somebody 


to bring it in and release it. However, 
it would soon die because it could not 
survive the winter. 

We have two poisonous snakes in 
Wisconsin: the timber rattler and the 
massasauga (swamp rattler).—-Jim De- 


| vine, La Crosse, Wis. 


Don’ts for Husbands 


In your magazine I’ve seen some dis- 
cussion of the question of wives and 
husbands hunting together, and I'd like 
to give some advice to couples who have 
that problem. (I’ve taught my sons the 
love of the hills, and at present am do- 
ing the same for my grandchildren.) 

My husband and I have long passed 
the stage of taking off on a half hour’s 
notice and really roughing it. Nowa- 
days we're sissies, and our camps are 
almost as comfortable as home—and 
the mecca of all the young fry who can 


find us in the hills. Sometimes a reluc- 
tant wife accompanies them, and oc- 
casionally a lost couple wanders into 
camp. At any rate I hear the wives’ 
stories, so here are a few don’ts for the 
men: 

Don’t take a wife into strange coun- 
try. She is quick to detect your un- 
Sureness of directions and becomes 
alarmed. 

Don’t expect her to look like a fash- 
ion plate. The gals who start out try- 
ing to live up to that ideal are the ones 
that grab all my loose and comfortable 
clothes. 

Don’t let her prepare food for days 
ahead. Simple food tastes best in the 
hills—and do your share in preparing it. 

Don’t make the first few trips long 
and exhausting. 

Don’t park her while you walk over 
the hill for a look at the game situation. 
Your ten minutes are hours to her, and 
every rustling leaf becomes an ap- 
proaching monster. It’s then she vows 
that once safely at home she’ll never 
come again. 

Don’t feel that because you’re on a 
hunting trip you have to jump out be- 
fore dawn. We've got as many deer 
after a late breakfast as when we went 
out early. Sleep late once in a while. 

Don’t keep an untidy camp. A few 
clothes hangers and clothespins, with a 
little ingenuity, will save the beds from 
being a catchall. 

My husband and I hunt, fish, and 
tramp the hills together—our best-loved 
recreation. I’m always sorry to see 
thoughtlessness spoil other couples’ out- 
ings.—Ida Suver Kirk, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Kept Him Spinning 
About 6 months ago I bought a spin- 


“ning reel, and I was on the verge of 


giving it up when I read Doc Howe's 
article in your August issue. His pic- 
tures and explanation of the fingertip 
control have been a big help to me. The 
same writer’s article on jig fishing, in 
the July issue, also interested me very 





much. I do quite a bit of jig fishing, and 
almost everything he said is true. Above 
all, in jig fishing you must know the 
temperature and depth of the water, 
and the action to put on the jig.—C. B. 
Garland, Leesburg, Fla. 


They‘re Almost Human 


For several years I have been of the 
opinion that fox squirrels have the habit 
of selecting their own individual hickory 
trees, and that no other squirrel gets 
near a tree as long as the claim is post- 
ed by the original claimant unless he is 
willing to share the nuts. 

As proof of this, for the last three 

(continued on page 10) 
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FOR THE BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD 








Deep Blue Water-Big Blue Marlin! 


Tl TAKES a whopping big blue marlin to make a Walker Cay 
| angler sit up and take notice. Two hundred pounders are 
considered small for this wonderful water, and “blues’’ have 
been taken that tipped the scales at 700 and more pounds. 
White marlin lurk in this water, too, waiting to test the flying 
fisherman’s tackle—and sailfish, wahoo, amberjack and bone- 
fish come plentiful and big. 

Fabulous Walker Cay in the Bahamas is just one of hun- 
dreds of the grand fishing spots now within easy reach of air- 
minded sportsmen. And the chances are, it costs much less 
than you think to fly to this fishing paradise—or (as any 
airline office or travel agent can show you) to such other 
famous places as New Orleans or Cabo Blanco in Peru, 
or even far off New Zealand. 


In the belief that many more sportsmen would enjoy the 


United Aircraft 





world’s best fishing if they knew how little the air trip costs 
and how quickly they can reach their destinations, United 
Aircraft Corporation has prepared a beautiful 25" x 35" full 
color airmap of “100 of the World’s Best Fishing Spots”’, to- 
gether with a 56-page booklet. They give air fares, air time, 
species of fish, recommended tackle, climate and other facts. 
Beautiful full color map is ideal for framing. Both only $1.00 in- 
cluding mailing. Send coupon today—then get the figures on 


vour dream trip from any airline representative or travel agent. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CorpP., Dept. B, P.O. Box 500 6 
East Hartford, Connecticut 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me your full-color map showing 100 of the World’s 
Best Fishing Spots together with the accompanying 56-page 
booklet. Enclosed is $1.00 (no stamps please) covering cost 
including mailing. 


Name TEEERTITTTT TT TTT Te 


Number & Street 





Plus full-color 25" x 35" wall 


map showing 100 of the 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN. world’s best fishing spots. 


CORPORATION 
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THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, N.Y. 
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Seagrams New 


THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


Get your Seagram Calendar for the cost of handling and mail- 
ing. Beautifully illustrated with 6 hunting and fishing prints 
(ideal for framing). Painted by America’s top wild-life artists. 


Printed on fine paper in glorious natural color. Don't miss this 


opportunity—mail coupon now! 


If You Like Sporting Scenes—If you thrill to the rush 
and leap of a fighting fish—if you get a kick out of 
game birds whirring from cover—if you’ve ever looked 
into the blazing eyes of a wildcat—you'll want these 


prints. 


Perhaps you’re one of the hundreds of thousands who 
have sent for the Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar in 
past years. If so, you know how handsomely illustrated 
they are. But we believe that these are the most out- 
standing wild-life pictures Seagram’s has ever commis- 
sioned. They're painted exclusively for Seagram’s by 
three of America’s foremost wild-life artists —W. G. 
Lawrence (game fish) — Paul Bransom (big game), and 


Charles De Feo (game birds). 


Ideal For Framing! Don't confuse these illustrations 





IMPORTANT 





THIS IS A ONE-TIME OFFER! 
SO MAIL COUPON NOW! 











Because of State laws, this offer is not made to 
residents of Georgia, lowa, Mississippi, New Hamp- NAME 
shire, Oklahoma, Utah, Alabama, North Carolina, 


Montana, or Washington. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


I enclose 


with ordinary calendar pictures. These are Talio-Cromed 
—a special multi-color process that captures the mag- 
nificent colors of the originals—reproduced on fine 
print-paper stock 9” x 12”, 

Give Them To Your Friends! Seagram’s Sportsman’s 
Calendar makes a friendly and thoughtful gift especially 
for fishermen and hunters. Perfect for use at home, in 


clubs, or camps. 


Limited Edition—Order Now! Don't miss this golden 
opportunity to own and enjoy this exciting calendar. 
It is not for sale at any price. But it’s yours for just 25¢ 
to cover the cost of handling and mailing. Cut out the 
coupon below—enclose 25¢ in coin (no stamps or checks, 
please). Or, take advantage of the special price of 5 cal- 


endars for $1.00. Mail coupon today. 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM P.O. Box 880, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me: (CHECK ONE) 


( ) Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendars at 25¢ each. 
number 

(| )—_____ Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendars at special gift rate of 5 for $1. 
number 


in cash (no stamps or checks, please.) 





ADDRESS 


(Print) 
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Keep Hair Neat All Day 
This New Greaseless Way 








OS Sasocra 


iia 
Seite 





«“V.7’"’—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic — outdates messy oils. Keeps hair in place 





all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 


Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 

yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer. Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7" was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 





Even if you are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you'll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 

heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 

You can easily prove these facts for 
yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
using to one side of your head—new finer 
Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 
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Feels tingling good— 
routs flaky dandruff 


In addition to good grooming, new Vitalis 
gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic. 
Massaged briskly onto scalp in the fa- 
mous ‘60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good .. . far more 
refreshing than any cream of oil dressing. 
What’s more, Vitalis routs dandruff flakes 
. helps you avoid that embarrassing 
“snow” on your collar. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return unused portion to 
Bristol-Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y. and get double your money back. 
You can’t lose. Won't you try it? 























years I have shot a squirrel every sea- 
son from the same large hickory tree. 
In each case the deceased foxie has been 
a big, weatherbeaten buck. I have 
watched the tree on various occasions 
after shooting a squirrel in it, and have 
never seen another go near the tree un- 
til the following year. Then it would be 
taken over by what seemed to be the 
bully of the woods, who defied any other 
to come near. Has anyone any ideas on 
this ?—-John L. McCoy, Napoleon, Ohio, 


Nest Eggs Kill Rattlers? 


Sometime ago I was talking with a 
farmer in Warren County, Pa., about 
rattlesnakes, several of which had been 
killed recently in that area. The farmer 
said it was easy to get rid of rattlers, 
and of course I asked him to tell me 
how. 

“Go down to the feed store,” he said, 
“and buy a couple of dozen china eggs— 
the kind you put under clucking hens, 





Place them around on the ground in the 
area where you suspect there are 
snakes. The rattlers will swallow them, 
thinking they are hen eggs, but since 
the eggs are not digestible the snakes 
will die. After a snake has decomposed, 
the egg will remain on the ground as 
bait for another rattler.” 

I haven’t tried this method of getting 
rid of rattlesnakes, and I’d like to know 
whether any other readers have heard 
of it.—-Fred Jernberg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Don’t Be Stingy With Tips 


It seems as if someone is stingy with 
fishing tips. Guy C. Eroh takes Ray 
Bergman to task for asking another an- 
gler what the fish were hitting. Well, I 
don’t see anything wrong with that. 
Around my community there are only a 
few who will refuse to help others enjoy 
a little fishing. I haven’t been fishing as 
long as Mr. Eroh, but if there’s any ad- 
vice I can give a fellow sportsman about 
fishing I don’t mind doing so.— Emmett 
Mathews, Hodge, La. 


Get the Record Straight 


Let me correct the statement made 
in The Gist of It recently, that Leo Gar- 
ceau of East Providence, R. I., set a 
world record for striped bass on light 
tackle by beaching a 4214-lb. striper 
with 1014-lb.-test monofilament line. 
After all, the West Coast has some good 
anglers too. 

On May 16, 1952, Jim Erickson of 
Coos Bay, Oreg., hooked and landed a 
43-lb. 6-oz. striped bass on 10-lb.-test 
monofilament nylon line, using pilchard 
for bait. Then, 10 days later, he landed 
a 45-lb. 14-oz. striper on the same 
weight line. This last fish, incidentally, 
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“When you want 


you want 


PETERS 
‘High Velocity ’” 


say Mr. & Mrs. Charles B. Greer, Jr. 








Ask your dealer for Peters 
“High Velocity’’ shotgun shells with 
the Flat-Top Crimp that delivers uni- 
form patterns every time. They're 
perfect for upland game and water- 
fowl . . . perfect for any make of 
modern shotgun. Peters ‘‘High Ve- 
locity"’ shotgun shells have *Water- 
Tite" bodies and ‘‘Rustless” priming 
that gives you split-second ignition. 
They really pack the powerl 


African Big Game Hunters 


Houston, Texas 


“There’s a duck living in the swamps of French 
Equatorial Africa that’s one of the toughest birds 
we've run across in all our hunting trips. We've 
seen one of them fly off after a direct hit with ordi- 
nary loads. Yet our shotgun loaded with Peters ‘High 
Velocity’ never failed to drop ducks like this every day. 


“On our trip back to Africa next year, you can bet all 
our shotgun shells will be Peters ‘High Velocity.’ ” 


When they had to depend on their guns for food, Mr. and 
Mrs. Greer found they could count on Peters ammunition. 
Like guides, hunters and sportsmen everywhere, they agree 
there’s no more powerful ammunition in the world than 
Peters “High Velocity.” 


Send 10 cents in coin for the booklet “HOW TO DRESS, SHIP AND COCK WILD GAME. 











PETERS 


packs the 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


“Rustless” and “High Velocity” are trademarks of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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The ONLY tighter 


with the 


FLAME YOU CAN POINT 


















BEATTIE 


é ® 
P a LIGHTER 


DOWN for a pipe 
UP for a cigarette 


* Two flames — jet for 
pipes — regular for ciga- 
rettes * Wick that needs 
no replacement * Long- 
est flint © Larger fuel 





capacity ® Slip-cover for 
easy fueling * Fully guaranteed action 


Many handy outdoor uses, 
such as lighting campfires, sol- 
dering, blackening gunsights, 
thawing locks, etc. 


See your Beattie Jet Dealer or write us today. 
= aE ew ew ew eo ee ee ee ee oe ee ae 


BEATTIE JET PRODUCTS, INC., Box OL-2 
17 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Heavy Nickel Plate $6.85 C1 _sPigskin $8.00 oO 
Engine-turned chrome $9.25 (1 Morocco $8.00 §=] 
*Gold Plate, Lizard Covered$15.00 [] Chrome $8.00 oO 
*Sterling Silver $27.50 (C) *Silver Plate$10.00 (] 


*Subject to Federal Tax 


Name 








Address 





Enclose check or money ordey 
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|came within 2 oz. of winning the local 


| hunter and 


bass derby open to any weight tackle. 

Looks like that ‘new world record”’ 
belongs out here.—Merle W. Ward, Coos 
Bay, Oreg. 





An Expert Speaks 


Your published letters from L. N. van 
der Merwe of South Africa and A. E. 
Hyde of Cody, Wyo., have created a 
tempest in a teapot among the hunt- 
ers in this community. Can the British 
.303 consistently kill game up to 1,000 
yd., and can South African shooters 
judge distance accurately up to that 
range? 

Alexander Lake, professional African 
holder of many African 
shooting championships with the .303 
happens to be a friend of mine. I wrote 
him for his opinion, and here is what 
he says: 

“T know a few hunters who can kill 


| consistently at from 800 to 1,000 yd. 


with a .303. But there are thousands of 


| South African school kids, trained with 








rifles in the Cadet Corps, who’d be 
ashamed to miss a standing antelope 
at 500 yd. Scores—no, hundreds—of 
these kids will drop an animal on the 
first shot at 700 yd., a very tough dis- 
tance. As to judging distances, South 
African boys make it a game. No mat- 
ter where they are—in the hills, on the 
veldt—they’re constantly estimating 
distances and checking their estimates. 

“T’ve probably killed as much big 
game as any man who ever shot in 


Africa. The only gun I ever used, except 
on very rare occasions, was the British 
military .303—-10 cartridges in the mag- 
azine, one in the chamber. It’s true that 
the .303 is a slow cartridge, but it’s ab- 
solutely dependable and the Kynock 
ammunition I used never varied. If I 
used 6 in. elevation at 200 yd., that was 
it. I could group my shots for an hour 
without having one leave the group be- 
cause of poor loading. I know nine of 
Africa’s top elephant hunters; all used 
either a .256, .270, or a .303 military 
Lee-Enfield. In big game, accuracy is 
what counts, not shocking power. You 
can’t kill a lion or a buffalo with shock. 

“No professional African hunter I 
have ever known would use a telescope, 
buckhorn, or small V backsight. A few 
use an aperture sight with a mighty big 
hole. Most, however, use the wide V 
backsight. You line up the foresight in 
the center of the backsight so that it 
makes a perfect W. Tilting is bad busi- 
ness when big game is coming at you 
fast. You can’t tilt your rifle without 
knowing it, when you’re using a wide V 
backsight.”’ 

So you see, it appears that Afrikan- 
der L. N. van der Merwe knows what he 
writes dbout.—Gail Dye, Benton, IIl. 


Three Casts, Five Bass 


An unusual thing happened while my 
wife and I were fishing for bass in Dia- 
mond Lake near Newport, Wash. She 
was rowing in an §S pattern, much to 
my disgust, near the weed beds. (This 





Half again as big .... 


EP up your meetings. 


NEW MOVIE BOOKLET 
FOR CLUBS 


5TH EDITION NOW AVAILABLE—35 CENTS 
..... Lists 1,059 free films 


Send for our newly revised 
bulletin, Free Movies for Sportsmen’s Clubs. Prepared 





as a service to our readers, it lists 1.059 motion pictures 
on fishing, hunting, travel, nature, ete.—including hun- 
dreds that did not appear in the previous edition. And 
they're all available for showing at meetings sponsored by 
sportsmen’s clubs at no cost except that of transportation 
and insurance. 

These 16 mm. films, many with sound and in color, 
may be had from various commercial organizations and 
official conservation agencies, but not for home exhibi- 
tions. To get them. the borrower must show that he is 
acting officially on behalf of a responsible organization. 
In some cases an attendance of specified size must be 
guaranteed: in others. showing is restricted to a given 
state. Ourpoor Lire has no films of its own and cannot 
act as intermediary in any booking. 

For a copy of the bulletin, which tells where each 
film can be obtained, write to Sportsmen’s Service, 
Ourpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 

enclosing 35 cents in coins or stamps. 
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was her second attempt at rowing for 
me while bass fishing.) I spotted a weed 
bed and made a long cast, just touch- 
ing the edge of it, when something hit 
the plug viciously. I reeled in and found 
two 1-lb. bass on the plug. 

After many remarks like “This has 
never happened to me before,” “I have 
read about fellows catching two at a 
time,” and so on, I got the bass off the 
plug, made another cast, and got an- 
other bass. On the third cast a terrific 
jolt hit the plug again, and when I 
reeled in I found two more 1-pounders 
on the plug. Yes, sir! Three casts and 
five bass. I wonder if many bass fisher- 
men have experienced anything like 
this.—Irvin Cole, Newport, Wash. 


Spearing Isn‘t Sporting 


Rob Harlan says spearfishing is a bet- 
ter sport than angling. In my opinion, 
those frogmen are not in the same class 
with us anglers. If Harlan would outfit 
himself and try to tempt gamefish with 
artificial lures, instead of lurking about 
and catching them off guard with a 





spear, he would see the difference. It is 
really an art to tempt the scaly friend 
to munch some likeness of natural food 
when he is not in the eating mood. The 
spear hunter disregards the right of the 
fish to decide whether he will develop an 
immediate appetite or lounge and doze 
in the rippling waters. Also, a small 
hook gives the fish more of a chance 
than a spear, and if he succeeds in get- 
ting rid of it he suffers less injury.— 
Dr. R. M. Dimmette, Annapolis, Md. 


Home for Agrimi Goat? 


Isn’t there some place in this great 
country of ours that we could use as a 
Sanctuary for the rare agrimi goat of 
Crete mentioned by Reg Butler in a re- 
cent issue of OUTDOOR LIFE ? 

I know that I personally can’t do 
much toward saving this creature, but 
if other sportsmen in this country feel 
as I do about the agrimi, I know darn 
well we could do something. 

Or is something already being accom- 
plished here? I certainly hope so. 
S/Sgt. Albert W. Michaud, Shaw Air 
Force Base, S. C. 


In Jig Time 


Thanks to Doc Howe’s article ‘Try 
Salt-Water Jigs,” I had the catch of my 
lifetime last August, fishing in Black 
River near Cold Spring Park, Carthage, 
N. Y. I caught six wall-eyes in just an 
hour—one 7 lb. 11 oz., one 71% lIb., one 
5 lb., one 4 Ib. 2 oz., and two others that 
weighed 114 lb. apiece.—Harold (C. 
Gates, Carthage, N. Y. 
















































Sportsman’s Choice 


““Bob’”’ quits the premises fast because he 
knows he’s prized in more American gun sights 
than anything in feathers. 





You flush a covey of contentment when 
your choice is CABIN STILL—the Kentucky 
Straight most prized by American sportsmen. 

That’s because it’s still naturally made, mellowed 

and bottled solely by us in the authentic 

Sour Mash way. Every drop is ALL bourbon 
with nary a trace of rawness. Treat yourself 
and friends tonight to a round of CABIN STILL, 


pleasing in taste as all outdoors! 


OLD 


ABIN TILL 


Like the balance of your favorite 








gun, the flavor proof of Straight Sour 





* 9g] * Mash Bourbon is always me strrenson count™. *f 
"s e balanced at 91—to combine mildness : 


7 STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, ESTABLISHED LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 


Yavon® of proof with richness of flavor. 
IKENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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HANDY HOIST 
LIFTS 1000 LBS. 


WEIGHS ONLY 22 OUNCES 


The Ideal 
Gift For... 


Hunters 


Campers 
= Outdoorsmen 
4 . 

Home Owners 





Amazing Handy Hoist enables you to do 
hundreds of back-breaking jobs easily 
and quickly. With the Handy Hoist you 
yourself can handle without any help a 
large elk... pull a car from a mud hole 
or snow drift . lower or lift boats 
. . . String a fence .. . move logs. It’s 
indispensable when camping out. The 
Handy Hoist, rigged with 5502 tensile 
strength nylon cord, ball bearing pul- 
leys and a 7 to 1 lift ratio does a tre- 
mendous amount of work yet fits nicely 
in the glove compartment of your car. 
Money back guarantee. 


ONLY SEND XMAS 
50 ORDERS NOW 


5] 2: Shipment as desired 
postpaid Gift Card Included FREE 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


M & B SALES COMPANY 


8211 CEDAR SPRINGS AVENUE, DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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COUNTRY 
CHEESES 


Right from ‘‘America’s Little Switzerland’ 

aged, natural cheeses made the slow-time, old- 
world way. Prices include glamorous packaging 
and mailing to you, and to gift lists (with card) 
anywhere in U.S.A. We do not ship or sell out- 
side continental U.S.A. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Favorites all: Nut-sweet Swiss, richly-mild Port 


Salut, shelf-cured Brick, Aged American, and 
a gay red Gouda. 
Pack 4AH — Red Box 
4 lbs. net - - - del. $5.65 
Pack 5AH — Red Box 
5% Ibs. net - - del. $7.65 
Pack 6AH— Red Box ond Tray — 4 Ibs. cheese 
tied to reagad = hardwood tray with red 
ribbons - del. 


$9.95 
32 Cheese Row, j 
Monroe, Wisconsin 


THE Swiss colony 





FISH-HUNT-BOAT 


\ In The Rain With The Amazing New 


“> RAIN-ZIP 
1 COVERALL $495 


With Detachable Parka Hood 
Roomy swing action coverall of 
‘famous Firestone Velon. Step in, 
zip it closed. Folds wet or dry 
into pocket size pouch. Ideal for 
fishing, hunting, boating, work- 
ing, etc. Sizes small, medium, 
large. Money back guarantee. 
Order today! We pay postage 
except on CODs. 

GARDINER PRODUCTS 


18 E.11thSt. Dept. G-12, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 















LEAPING RAINBOW TROUT, hand en- 
graved in sterling silver, make an unusually 
fine Christmas gift for sportsmen. Crafted by 


the same Western silversmith whose saddles 
are used by kings and sultans. Cuff links 
$8.50, tie bar $8.50, the set $15.50, includ- 


931 North 


California. 


from Edward H. Bohlin, 
Avenue, Hollywood 38, 


ing tax, 


Highland 





and 


DEERSKIN, smooth soft as velvet, yet 
tough and long wearing. was a favorite gar- 


and Indian scout. 


ment for the early pioneer 
Modern-day outdoorsmen (and 
enjoy it, too, in finely-tailored g 
jacket is about $10.50 if made 
deerskins, about $29.50 otherwise. 


Inc., 106 North Water Street, Milwaukee, 


women?) can 
rarments. This 
from vour own 
from Milfur, 
Wis. 
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IMPORTANT GUNS in 


American history are 


reproduced in raised relief on 6” x 8” trays, 
perfect for man-sized ash trays, or wall 
plaques. Detailed information on each gun 
is on the back of the tray. Set of six dif- 
ferent guns, 22.00 postpaid, each $3.98 post- 
paid from Daniel Rocklin Gifts, 600 New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn 3, New York. 





SCHOOLWORK’S A PLEASURE when your 
young “Lone Ranger” is equipped with this 
authentic Western cartridge holder. Each 
“bullet”? contains a ball-point pen that writes 
in blue, red and green. The Lone Ranger, 
Tonto and Silver appear on the holder which 
slips over the belt. $1.00 from Western Clas- 
3ox 4035, Dept. OL, Tucson, Arizona. 


Sics, 





SALE OF 


GRIZZLY BEAR RUGS 


FOR YOUR 
HOME; DEN; SUMMER HOME; OR 
F A GIFT 
made-up from beautifully 
skins, and they are _ priced 
Send for detailed list to: 
JONAS BROTHERS OF SEATTLE, INC. 
1712 Broadway Seattle 22, Wash. 


furred 
right. 


Freshly 
selected 
















"Ranger 440" 
e@ Wind Proof 
e@ Cold Proof 
e@ Storm Proof 


95 
$17 Sessueit 
S90 Value 


The ‘*Ranger +440" just can’t be beat for warm, dry, 
snug sleeping in any climate. Only our policy of selling 
direct from factory enables us to offer this rugged, full 
size sleeping bag at uch an amazingly low price! Check 
these wonderful ‘features before you buy any bag at any 
price Prime Quality Kapok filling Heavy duty, water 
repellent Satin Tackie-Twill outer cover. Warm, colorful 
plaid flannel inner linings, Tube quilted; cannot bunch. 
Built-in rubberized ground cloth keeps drafts & moisture 
out: Size 6 x &O Rustproof 116 zipper Rolls into 
canopy — carrying case as shown. Guaranteed brand-new 


& perfect throughout! You've got to see this marvelous 
value for yourself to really appreciate it! Rush check or 
M.O. now. Money back *€ not completely satisfied. 

121 WwW 46 ye es 
SPORTSMANS MFG. CO.<Dept. 2L) NewYork 19. 8c 


CHRISTMAS | 
SPECIAL! | 


| 





Grow authentic, LIVE dwarf trees ! 
Fascinating hobby! Fabulous profit! 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 


SEND FOR FREE SEED & INSTRUCTIONS! 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB 
Dept.6-D, Box 18696, Rimpau Sta. 
Los Angeles 19, California 











It Actually 





Works 
THE BEAR TRAP TIE CLASP 
Sets and snaps like a real trap $3.50 
Guaranteed ORDER TODAY! pestoats 


THE BEAR TRAP Bennie Baker, Box 28, Saratoga, Wyo. 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGES in miniature make 
an unusual gift, especially for one who’s ever 
owned a ‘09 Stanley Steamer.’10 Model T Ford, 
03 Packard. Hand painted in full color and 
completely assembled, these authentic scale 
models appeal to oldtimers and youngsters 
alike, $1.50 each, the set of three $1 00 postpaid 
from Sally Graye, 80 E. llth St., N. Y. C. 


“ONE-CLAW” WINNERS are ha at the Cap’n 
calls these Maine lobsters. Seems they lost one 
claw in combat and were so proud of them- 
selves that they put on extra weight! The 
Cap'n will ship them live, packed in Maine 
coast seaweed, in their own cooking kettle, at 
$9.92 for six, $15.87 for twelve — with a gift 
card, if you wish. Cap’ns Corner, Camden, Me, 





SPORTSMEN’S stainless steel knife, imported 
from France, is a different gift for the man 
who tinkers with guns, outboard 
motor, etc. Fits in your pocket and provides 
wrench, Phillips screw driver, opener, awl, 
wire cleaner, standard screw driver, and knife 
blade. In cowhide case, $13.50 from the P erle x 


Co., 137 E. 57th St., Dept. L, New York 22. 


automobile, 





CHESS LOVERS and those who’ve always 
wanted to learn this fascinating game will 
welcome a gift of these new plastic chessmen, 
which are replicas of llth Century figures. 
Complete instructions included, and the set is 
attractively boxed. $3.25 postpaid from Iwan 
Ries & Co., 133 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
3, Illinois. 











X Binoculars 
IDEAL FOR THE SPORTS 
SPECTATOR * HUNTING 

Extra wide field of view—Coated lens—light 
compact construction — Amer bias - ay 
direct from Importer 


a a — Mfg'd. in won §3oo 


antec) > for CF. 
2251 W. Pico Bivd., Dept. Li2 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Case and Straps incl. 


30 DAY TRIAL 


(Unconditional Mone 


F-E BINOCULARS 


















NATURAL COLOR ADJUSTABLE STRAPS 


IMPORTED COWHIDE SHOULDER BAGS 
b 5 SIZE suiar§ 7 5 


PLUS PLUS 


Siz€ Bx 10° 


Feb Tax #80. TAX 
Sold By Mail Only - Order Today! 
$2.00 DEPOSIT ON C.0.0.’S 


BROPAR sane ANTON 1o - Wexas 












8B 


All for 32 p 


Sport-LORE, 970. 0 Forest, Denver 20, Colo. 








POWERMASTER* 
HUNTING 


CROSSBO 


KILLS ALL BIG NORTH 
AMERICAN GAME 
DEER, BEAR 
EFC. 












with 3 


orrows 


ACTUAL PHOTO 














POWERFUL 
New metal alloy SILENT 
reg. 80 Ib. pull, 33” bow. 
Shoots arrows like bullets. Beauti- 
® fully finished 34” heavy duty hardwood stock. 
Crafted to meet highest archery requirements. As 
large manufacturers we can mass produce this $45 
value crossbow for only $18.95. Precision trigger action, 
flat trajectory, pinpoint accuracy. Hunters knock down game 
at 200’. Cocks easily. Beginners shoot more accurately than 
professional archers, Silent, this powerful weapon permits 
extra shots at game. Adaptable for harpooning. Includes 3 
arrows, instructions. Extra arrows 60c ea. MONEY BACK IF 
NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED. Send $18.95 in check, cash, 
or MO. to TECHRITE CORP., Box B 12, South Pasadena, Calif. 
* Professional Model of National Crossbow Ass‘n. 
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Y our Russell Moccasin dealer 
can fit you with a pair of 
genuine hand-sewed Bird Shoot- 
ers — or any “favorite” on 
your Christmas gift list. For 
hunting, dog training, 


golf, ; 
everyday wear, or just plain x 





loafing — there is just the 
right Russell moccasin for the 
purpose. Write for 1953 catalog 
and name of nearest dealer. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCASSIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St., Bertin, Wis. 





GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 





IDEAL GIFT 


for a sportsman 


Anyone interested in guns 
and shooting will be de- 
lighted by your gift of NRA 
membership which includes 
the big, monthly magazine, 
the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
Here is the present with a 
future—for twelve months the 
RIFLEMAN (exclusively about 
guns and shooting) will bring 
a wealth of information about 
guns of all types: rifles, 
pistols and shotguns. It tells 
about all kinds of shooting 
equipment, gives ‘‘how to do 
it‘’ information on reloading 
and gun remodeling, shows 
how to become a better shot. 

Just $4.00 will buy a complete year (12 big monthly 
issues) of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. And the person 
you select for this gift gets many additional NRA mem 
bership benefits at no extra cost. He will also receive 
an attractive gift card bearing your name. Send this 
coupon NOW—avoid the Holiday rush. 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


* NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION ¢ 
s * 1602- X Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C.« 
$! enclose $4.00. Please send the AMERICAN § 
e RIFLEMAN and a confirming NRA member-e 





$ ship application to: ~ 
© PONG oans dnaic cen cnicssssnncidasiiaasandsesbassssnencnssseiabbenans ° 
. e Address Saiicacrenatatesaasisihennannstusddnaedueehciaaudeenadaeaieaaadbea 2 
® City NOs inniissicctincrincstannadiadibdlaneuammnonnenniaate “ 
IT 0s zeminiatees : 
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Your Gest WATER & SHOCK RI 
(fe) Watch Value 













it’s also Thinner, Smaller, Anti-magnetic, Strong and 
Handsome! A dependable “always on time”’ companion for 
work or play. Luminous Dial. Sweep second Hand. Un- 
breakable Crystal. Leather Strap. Additional Styles from 
$6.50 to $11.95. Glo-Gold Finish from $8.95 to $12.50. 


At friendly stores most everywhere. 
















































CULL UL Baal) *Slightly higher 
LIBERTY WATCH CORP., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. FOR ONE YEAR Denver West 
re OW PACKED WITH POWER 
SHOT CONTROL ‘ 
| 
| S...LESS RECOIL...NO BLAST ae — ‘ eae ; 
| [at ce” eg cee com TABLE-TOP RAILROADERS will have a 
recoil to minimum and eliminates discomforting busy Christmas morning if this Diesel Jl 
oe a ae are ore Switcher is added to their miniature railroad. th 
siaaiieaeiail , rey é Equipped with Magne-Traction and remote d 
CANADA GEESE ICE BUCKET This dual-pur- | Write for FREE Folder ..or see your dealer control couplers, it’s ideal for yard switch- al 
pose ice bucket can keep food and drinks hot. ing. Carries the Santa Fe or Chesapeake & bi 
too! Decorated by Lynn Bogue Hunt, famous PACHMAYR GUN WORKS Ohio herald. $25 from the Lionel Corperation, w 
bird artist. Fiberglas blanket insulation keeps ice . 1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. C 
up to 24 hours. Holds 2! qts. or two trays of 
ice cubes. $10.00, postpaid. Sorry no C.O.D. os via mamer ss bl v 
Qualitu Products Since 1889 
MURTA APPLETON COMPANY Malayan THROWING DAGG. 
Sansom at 12th Philadelphia 7, Pa. BALANCED 70 STICK! $1% 
The MATA FIGHTING KNIFE 
= = —— s used for self-defense, killing 


yame, target skill. Powerful, 
GALLAGHER’S caant acct 4 ite weapon : ee thei’ 
GENUINE IEERSK) Splits 1 board pent Excitement! 
. ae Iindoors= outdoors, 
7 . 7 ee Learn this Sport! Easy 
wort to throw accurately with our 
clear instructions. Beautiful, heavy- 
duty 10° knife. Tempered steel. Tough, 


rawhide-bound handle. Rare souvenir. unusual 


at 30 ft 


f, THE PRIDE OF Irnkow 


W THE SPORTSMEN | 













FENCING, popular 


in Europe since the 

















aie t ne bargain. Limited quantity. Atdealers or send $1.98 M ! ddle A ges, Is D 
WHOLESALE IMPORT CO. Dept. 7,604 Marengo, Alhambra, Calif. gaining ground in tl 
| a this country. These i 
ue | French-stvle swords 
fr | ‘ ‘ ’ ~ I 
| THE M ST N Ss AL GIFT are all you'll need to te 
p | oO UNUSU begin this exciting, p 
ty IN THE WORLD!! and perfectly safe, of 
Mle” i , seememommuage 2: sport. Spring steel, : 
‘ ~ | ee ge GE Re ; yolished metal 
Won’t Rip, Snag or Tear / | A 2, | +4 : Bpy. pt cadiln: hardwood i 
euanantete ron Leverems vo Se NR... A ie a I or aa handles and safety F 
ie ine deerski the armest and toughest of a wik : . 4 
animal leathers. Soft, pliable, imps evious to water— yet Only ‘‘The Originators of Reptile Leather in Flor- rubber tips. Booklet 8} 
washable. Beautiful styling! Distinctive tailoring. Gener ida,‘‘ through a secret tanning process, can bring “The Art of Fene- 1 
ous pockets, Back yoke lined, Rawhide thong adjustments | a 


at waist. Saddle tan color, With or without fringe For Hits these exclusively original, hand-made, best 
year ‘round satisfaction, Sizes: men, 36 to 46: women leaiher-lined and leather-laced, truly natural crea- 
2s to 20, Unconditionally guaranteed. Order today. tions in genuine Diamondback Rattlesnake-skin. ite Corp.. Box 12 
9.95 stpai : conan > Corp., ) é, 
2 § postpaid or C.O.D, plus eharges. Wallets, fancy $12.35 | rite ory » 
| 


S 

; ; | Se. Pasadena, Calif. q 

ILLIAM GALLAGHER CO. & cae ee ae 
Key case $3.25 


_—o LEROY ST., FENTON 2, MICHIGAN LEARN TO THROW THE BOOMERANG 


ing” included, $2.98 
postpaid from Tech- 








(Includes tax and postage) 





Prepaid orders only. Money back guarantee. 















A Fascinating Sport SEND FOR 
REPTILE LEATHER CO. and Unique Gift YOURS 
g PARK ER > 7412 N.E. Ist Avenue Miami, Florida TODAY 





f Flight Tested — Guaranteed to Return 
( Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural 
} with Story and Instructions $2.00 ea. 


CARVED by Postpaid 
COL. JOHN M. GERRISH 


| 4409-0 S.W. Parkview Lane-Portland 1, Ore. 










DECOY PAINTS 


Paint your own decoys and 
be sure they're right, using 
our guranteed authentic col- 
ors and detailed instructions 


Handiest way to carry a couple 
with illustrations for both 


dozen lures for ready use. 


e 
mn 
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aoe ne —— Pn gage Lambs wool keeps ‘em clean, aE sR 7 
follows dry, tangleproof. Vinyl plastic ; 

cover rolls up like tobacco Shoot Your Own 16 mm 
MALLARD 10 colors (24 decoys) $5.00 pouch, Well-made for years of 
PINTAIL 10 colors (24 decoys) 5.00 service. A MUST for spinning. TALKING PICTU RES IN COLOR! 
BLACK DUCK 6 colors (12 decoys) 3.50 Only $3.00, postpaid. Money | | : 
CANVASBACK 6 colors (24 decoys) 4.75 | back if not satisfied. Write: | with the New “Cine-Voice” 


SCAUP (BI. Bill) 6 colors (24 decoys) 4.75 
CANADA GOOSE 6colors (12 decoys) 4.75 
Prices include prepaid postage 


DUCK BOAT PAINT 


This special dull-finish 
duck boat paint is hard- 
wearing and weather-re- 
sisting. Dead marsh grass 
color. $1.80 per quart 


| 16mm Sound-On-Film Camera 


LURE-PAK 
P. 0. Box 306, Rogue River, Oregon 





ee et ee 





YOUR OWN DEER HIDE 


Custom-tailored into fine garments 
Your deerskin garments, gloves, mittens, or 
moccasins will mean more to you because they're 
custom-tailored from the deer hides you send us 





ty . 


























r id. Full teed —not from a stock assortment. Our painstaking Aunitiow wm L— a 
ts cmae a ta % | system of caring for, marking and ‘tailoring BERNDT-BACH, Inc. t Not oedd) Write for free ; 
PARKER PAINT CO., Est. 1875 Qeenea |] Grice tor FREE CATALOG, chipping tease’! Helpful 7347 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. illustrated folder i 

Main t hkosh, Wis. sch Fos | Hints’’ about caring for hides 7 j i = = 19 
. 252 Street Os |] ESKIMO COMFORT MEG. CO. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 16mm SOUND-ON-FILM EQUIPMENT SINCE 31 } Ls 
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JUNIOR WORKBENCH complete with tools 
that really work: hammer. saw. plane. screw- 
driver, pliers, rule, square. triangle. sandpaper 
and built-in carpenter's vise. Strong steel- 
braced bench, 24” high and 24” wide, this set 
will keep a young carpenter busy for hours. 
Complete set $5.15 from P. J. Hill Co.. Dept. 
W-23, 933 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


DRY PANTS are 


the answer to a rain- 


soaked sportsman’s 
prayer. Made of 
tough, lightweight 
plastic, they slip 


over your trousers 
and keep you dry 
while fishing or 
hunting in the rain. 
Fold into a pocket 
sized pouch a bit 
larger than a pack 
of cigarettes. At 
$1.98 postpaid from 
Sta-Dri, 147-47 Sixth 
Avenue, Whitestone 
57, New York. 





PORTABLE GRILL 


Easy and safe to use; no pumping, kin- 
dling or waiting. Smokeless and no 
ashes to dispose of. New type asbestos 
burner will last many years. Econom- 
ical; burns alcohol. $6.95 postpaid 
(plus postage if COD). 


OLD DOMINION PRODUCTS d 
Dept. O 124 N. Pitt St., 


MOST FAMOUS 
KNIFE IN 
HISTORY! 


Renowned from Dieppe to 
the Yalu by Anglo-American 
fighting men of two wars, 
the ‘‘Fairbairn’’ fighting 
knife was made for British 
ordnance in England. It was 
issued to Commande and 
Ranger units exclusively. Your 

knife shipped in original leather 

sheath for belt and boot. An 

authentic souvenir, Brand new. 

Send check, cash or m.o. (For 

U.S., A.P.O. and F.P.0., air q 

mail, add 80¢ per knife.) Deal- i 

ers inquire. Calif. resid. add : : 

~ State Tax. 


PASADENAFIREARMSCO. 


972 East Colorado Street / \ 
Dept. 68—Pasadena 1, Calif. 


An Ideal Gift 
for the Serviceman 


$3.00 


Each 
postpaid 















Alexandria, Va. 
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Revolutionary New Idea 


GIANT FLASHLIGHT 


Custom Made To Be the Most Powerful Flashlight 
In The World—Absolutely Nothing Like It! 


Unique ‘‘overload’’ feature which causes higher voltage than in 
other big lights. Sealed beam style with bulb focused at fac- 
tory. Actual tests prove the new 1953 model nearly twice as 
strong as previous ‘‘Hi-Breds,’’ and 3 to 4 times as strong 

as any other big flashlight tested against it! 


New Discovery In Reflector Design 
Made from solid zine die casting with dynamic new 
reflection principle not found in any other flash- 
light. Bigger head than on any other flashlight. 
Will out distance, out shine, and outlast any 
flashlight made. 


Batteries Last Longer 
We use high voltage plus many other 
new ideas to create this dazzling light. 
Therefore, batteries actually last twice 
as long because the ampere drain 
isn’t as great as in other less effi- 
cient lights. 


Order for Xmas 

Presents Now! 
Give him this dream light 
for Xmas, he will love 
you for giving him the 
best in the world! 














































New 1953 
Model has 


Yet PO' 6 VER 
Uses only 6 ordinary 
flashlight batteries, but be- 
cause of ‘‘overload’’ feature, 
plus amazing new head design 
and ‘‘Sealed Beam’’ it actually 


produces as much light as you'd ex- 
pect from a 15 cell ordinary flashlight. 


War Discovery! Now in Korea 
Bulb originally designed for long dis- 
tance signaling for Navy. This very light 
now used in actual battle in Korea, nothing 
else like it. Produces more light and throws a 
blinding spot beam farther than any other flash- 
light in the world or your money back. 


Coon Hunters Dream Light—Ours Exclusively 
Reaches the top branches, the crotches and forks of the 

tree to give you better than daytime vision. Ideal for 
camping, farm use, boating, anywhere a powerful night 
light is needed. Can only be bought from us. 


Custom Made to Retail for $7.50 Each 

Not an ordinary factory production job, but custom designed and 
custom made to out-perform any other flashlight you ever saw. Sold 
on a guaranteed money-back basis. See it in your own home, then 
decide! There's absolutely nothing like it! 


DEALERS 


99 6 Extra Bulbs $1.00 

ORDER BY MAIL $ ° Extra Reflector 1.19 
Shoulder Sling 1.39 

At once ae production Two For Batteries, Hi-Power 6 for .75 

limited because’ of a — .50 Batteries, Long Life. 

"usto de er e! ‘ 25e e ane 

eee ee eee and Special Packing Heavy Duty 6 for .90 


. 0. Box 4465 Dept. C-12, Detroit 28, Michigan 











NEVER BEFORE! 


he Fully Guaranteed! 


JUST IN TIME FOR XMAS 


‘Marksman’ AIR PISTOL 


It’s a target pistol but it lo 
cks like an army 













or basement; ti r he v 
Make it a test of skill and ‘‘out- marksman’’ your 
friends, Caliber .17 accurate, high ga guar 
anteed. Complete with free supply ot s. 

darts and pellets, No ©C.O.D.'’s p $5.95 
EXTRA AMMO: Darts 50c a doz.—-BB’s 15¢ for 150 
Pellets $1.50 for 500 


” GIANT BALLOONS 


Genuine Govt. surplus 























weather & target balloons 

Have fun or make money 

back yard or for ‘parties, AT THIS LOW PRICE.. 

Bea eae, 7 gg ser tae e The only Fixed Spool Reel 

bitions trade show “ie with Positive Thumb Control. 

sehont funet ons, Thousands ¢ NO BUTTONS TO PUSH! 2:1 GEARED 

‘ <o thee coast. Onder viii . CANNOT BACKLASH! 7 

ny reset "age | PERFECT FOR CASTING, TOO! |-:: $995 


13 ft dia. 


: Casts any spinning or casting bait. 
4dd 10 for handling and delivery on all ite 


. line pickup is automatic. Right or left hand re- 
trieve above or below rod. 
break. Stainless steel metal parts. Sent postpaid. 
Send cash, check or money order . . . TODAY! 


VAN AVERY SPORTS, 1512 Harney, Dept.0-12, Omaha, Nebr. 


Calif vsidents 1 


WAR ASSETS DIVISION, Volume Sales Co. 
Dept. 0-12-52, 3930 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 











IMPORTED GOATSKIN SH QOTER’S MITTS 


Exclusive field-proven design gives trigger finger freedom... 
keeps hunter's hands warm in any weather. Hand cut from sturdy 
imported goatskin which absolutely will not stiffen even after 
saturated by rain or snow. Hand formed for proper fit. Lined 
with warm Canton flannel. Thousands sold for 
$7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
SIZES: Small, Medium or Large. Specify right or 
left hand shooter. 

Write. for FREE 32-page catalog of outd qui, '. 


Norm Thompson outfitter. 
Dept. 3, 5095 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland 1, Ore. 
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Push no buttons 


Plastic case won't bend or 








“You get 30, days 

FREE TRIAL 

ON ANY OF THESE 
CHRISTMAS SPECIALS” 


-Immediate Delivery Guaranteed! 


$4.95 ¢ 


JOHNSON « 
INDOOR TARGET GUN ® 


New, first quality! A com- 
plete Home Shooting il-@ 


! Set includes $15.00 Gun, Tare 


























kstop and 65 rounds of Johnson @ 
able Precision Pellets and 4 
. Klein’s has them at $4. 95 





$68.00 Gun  $44.95° 
COLT 45 AUTOMATIC ¢ 


Genuine Colt Government Model 45 Auto is the 
most famous Pistol in the world! Seven shot e 
clip—Extra $3.00 Clip included free. 5” barrel, 8! 


Srseecesceeeeeseeeoeeeeeeeee 


ove rall. Blued. Guns in Very Good to Exc. 
Condition, While ge supply lasts $44.95 * 
Guns in Exc, to Perfect Condition $49.95 @ 


Finest Hand Carved pee to fit 
WEBLEY 45 
* REVOLVERS 


© Genuine English Webley Revolvers, 
®@ your choice of 4” or 6” Barrels. (4” 
round butt—not illustrated). 

State cheice of 45 Auto Caliber or 455 
@ Webley caliber. 
e 






















4” Webley, Good Condition..... 
i” Webley, Special Selection, VG 


| Webley, Good Condition cencsvcoes 





@ 6” Webley; Special Selection V 

e Hand Carved Holster to fit. 
e COLT 45 

Sd 


r 
+. Top Quality Genuine Colt New Serv- 
ice Revolvers, State choice of 45 Colt 
@ or 45 Auto. caliber, The finest Serv- 
@ ice revolver made. Jointiess, solid 
rs frame, simultaneous ejection, swing- 
out cylinder, positive lock, cen 
@ tire double action. Square butt, 51 
at Klein’s in good condition, inks 
Very good condition. 
@ Very Good to Exc. ¢ ondition. 


© Sem Wl SPINNING OUTFIT SALE, 
Dave $16.80! Airex Masteree: wira 
: spool—latest model, _ bri 2" * 
1ew, Selis alone for $23.75. n-le 
I Registered Solid G ass 
5 yinning Kod, has chuck grip, 
Fae. tip. Reel and 6’ Rod $27. 956 
Add §2-00 for?’ eee lass Rod ij wanted, 
: CCESSORY OUTFIT: 100 yas. ist @ 
ros and LP a oa accessories $4. 95@ 
ORDER BY MAIL. Moncey Back Guarantee, Send check ot e 
e money order in full, or 20% ag os C.O.D. orders. Rush 
@to Klein's Sporting Goods, Dept , 227 W. Washington e 
St., Chicago 6, Ill, If you are or rine firearms, be sure lo @ 
@ state that you are not an alien or ever under indictment, or 
@a fugitive from justice—plus your age and occupation, & 
Send Stamp for Gun & Tackle Bargain Circular; Plus $2.00 @ 
@ for 1953 Gun Digest, if wanted. 




















a Lalas URE 
FOR COLLECTORS 
Carried in battles of the pest. Used 
aiso a3 Deyonet on femous 1067 


deal for or mouating ©. 

wall decoration Two sebers 

can be attractively crossed 

Made wm Fos 74 trom finest German 

steel L 

FREE «+ if you order now! Handsome black 
@ seather scabdbard trimmed in shining steel 

Money back guarantee No CO 0's please 








——BULLET-BLADE 
_ SWEDISH STEEL Ruife Ps FOR 
post 


paid 

















Ideal for tackle 
box, dressing small 
game, novelty letter opener 
Tempered 1%” blade locks in 
shell. Get one for yourself, your boy! 
WINFIELD ARMS CORP. 


Distributors for Western Arms Corp 












Room OH-12, 409 E. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


JACKETS, COATS, GLOVES 
made from your DEERSKINS 


Send us your Deerskins or Elk- 
skins . . . we'll tan them and 
make fine custom-tailored coats, 
gloves, mittens and many other 
useful, luxurious items... Skins 
also tanned for your use. 


JACKETS as low as $7.50* 
Gloves & Mittens from $.65* 


Fastest Service in the Country! 
Quality Styling and Craftsmanship 








We will 
needed, 


supply extra skins, if 
to make up your item. 





— *Plus nominal tanning cost. 
FREE CATALOG SHOWS STYLES! Write for it TODAY! 


106 N. Water St. 
INC. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILFUR, 





Name 
Address 














OUTDOOR LIFE 









i ‘ d ‘ “3 ‘ ri ag aes 7 
ail rte Sr oak hg’ 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


REDWOOD Folding Tables 


Table Top 12” x 20”. height 18”. Two handsome tables 
and one stand manufactured of clear Redwood. The 
most usable gift ever offered. Perfect for lawn. garden 
terrace or living room. Folds easily for storage. Won- 
derful for camping tables. Everyone always needs 
extra tables. Order early for the gift that lasts and 
is always remembered, from Cascade Forest Products 
Co.. P.O. Box 103. Medford. Oregon. $9.95 delivered 
anywhere in the United States. No C.O.D.’s please 


A MILLION THRILLS! 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Finest Precision Optics 












Money Back Guarantee 
Easy Pay Plan 
Free/ Catalog & Book 
“How to Select Binoculars” 
Dept.LAS2 43 E. Green 
Pasadena, Calif. 
See page 79 


33 Models 
$O95 
9% 


‘BUSHNELL Sineitns 


Larger Bushnell adv 



















“ 5 Tre ur Made 
NTING KNIFE 


Finest Finnish-Forged Cutlery 
steel, expertly fashioned 
; for fish and game 
‘ sportsmen. Ra- 

zor edged, beau- 
tifully etched 4 
in. blade. Blood 
grooves on 
each side. 














A $6 Value 
Sure-Grip, lamin- 
ated BIRCH-BARK 
handle. Saddle-stit ched 
genuine leather sheath, 
Large 6 in. blade—$4.95. Re- NN 
fund if not pleased. FREE catalog 
of unusual sports, gift, home items. 
DALO COMPANY, Dept. OL-12 
6751 Keota Ave. Chlcage | 30, Hl. 


AA 



















All diamonds reset in brand new modern mountings Sold with a 
written won-clad money back quorantee Over 100,000 satisfied 


amines” hoy: ght di passrnegrictd tyra Sarcan s 


Berman’s Diamond Loan Bank 


Dept. OL —BERMAN BLDG., BALTIMORE 1, MD. 











WHAM-O 
SPORTSMAN * 
HITS LIKE A RIFLE— 

KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS. , 
Powerful, silent, accurate. y 
For hunting, target, ye 
routing pests d ‘ 
Sportsman's choice 2 
sold world 
over! 








HUNTING 
SLINGSHOT 
Heavy duty 7” ash stock 

40 steel! balls, extra rubber, target 
GUARANTEED. At dealers, or send $1.50 to \ 
Wham-0O Mfg. Co. Box 8P South Pasadena, Calif. \ 
* Professional model of Nat'l Slingshot Assn. *~ 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.95 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20 x 40 x 60—BRASS BOUND 
NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 different 

* magnifications. 20 power for y| fi\ 
tra-bright images with 40 and 60 power 
for extra long range. Guaranteed 
to bring distant objects, peo- 
ple, sports events, ships, 
moon, stars, etc. 60 
times as close. 







































Most powerful 
for anywhe re near 
the money Sections 
Closes to 1 ft. lo Contains 4 

ground and polished lenses. Also used 
as a powerful compound microscope. Direc 
tions included. Mass production enables us to offer 
oe instrument at amazing price of $3.95 complete. 
Ready for immediate use, We pay postage. Get yours now 


CRITERION co. 331 Church St. 
Dept. LTB 14 Hartford 3, Conn. 

























HI NTERS, 


appreciate this 


HIKERS, YACHT SMEN w ill 


imported “map measurer’ 


which takes the guesswork out of travel. 
Measures routes, curves, contours on maps, 


charts or blueprints in statute miles. nautical 
miles and kilometers. Complete with leather 
case and simple directions, $2.00 from Stod- 
dard’s, 374 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 





a 
° as ae so 

‘ 

KEEP WARM in your duck blind, ice fishing 
shack, ski lodge with this new Sports Heater, 
which also doubles as a stove. Burns kerosene 
with built-in safety features to prevent acci- 
dents. Lightweight, and easy to carry, it’s a 


gift that'll warm his heart many times! $11.95 
Sportsman's 
16th Street, New 


Manufacturing Co., 121 


York 19, New York. 


from 


West 







GLOVES - JACKETS - MOCCASINS - PURSES 
Made from your deerskins. 

We also carry a complete line of Men's 

and Women's genuine buckskin gar 

ments gloves moccasins. purses, 

ete, in stock. Perfect Christmas gifts % 

Free Catalog and Prices . Sy 


BONNER' 


_1644 Coit Ave. N.E. Meg Rapids, Michigan 





















FOR MEN OR WOMEN. THE PER- 
FECT GIFT FOR DISC RIMINATING 
DRESSERS. -*** °° 

Nearest the deer country we get the finest 
hides. Expertly tailored. Handsomely 
styled luxuries. Extra soft, extra durable. 


DAVE +++ 
10 PreE insPEcrion 
Try on, but bo NOT WEAK gloves. If 
these are not the finest quality deerskin 
gloves you've ever had, or if fit is unsat- 
x isfactory, YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY 


RETURNED, upon return of the gloves, 
\. within 10 days. Full and half sizes only. 


‘Check or money order — No COD’s — 


Gloves shipped prepaid. Mens or Wo- 
mens, Cork or Natural color, $ 00 


THE GLOVE TAILORS 


LAL Ae Lh Lh Me 
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ATING 
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4 NEAT JOB of field-cleaning and dressing of 


«ame is possible with this Kut-Up folding saw. 


Weighs only 7 0z., it’s easy to carry and allows 


vou to do a proper and professional quartering 
job on any game from a bull moose to a cotton- 
tail. Swedish surgical steel blade. 
dle, at $3.95 from the Hood Company, 


Los Angeles 47, ( 


birch han- 
11018 
‘alifornia. 


S. Van Ness Ave., 





SPORTSMEN WILL LIKE this new all pur- 
pose cord, but they'll have to hide it from the 
little woman as it has a million household uses 
is well. Packaged on a special wooden winder 


vith built-in cutter. it’s waterproof. knots 
irmly and handles easily. In 50-Ib. test. 250 
eet. or 100-Ib. test, 150 feet. $1.00 from Ash- 
iway Products, Inc... Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


ARM 2 POCKET CAN OPENER, 


th Ag sonmoree of the World 
e 's biggest little help- 
Worth a million when you need 
5 it. Does the work of can open- 
. ers 10 times its size. Sen “« 
and stamped self Gaavened en 
p for mailing, We'll in 
FREE. illustrated folder 
of other surplus values ac 
Folds Flat... Fits Key Ring 


KAUFMANN ARMY- NAVY 


318 W. 42nd St. 



























“LITTLE GIANT” 


GAME HOIST 


Ideal gift to yourself as well as hunter 
friends. Lifts and swings up to 500 
ibs. Save muscle and backache when 
hoisting big game, storing boats, heavy- 
lifting around shop. Pocket size kit: 


2 metallic red aluminum pulleys (3 oz. 
Manila rope. 


ea.) and 30 ft 





$4-95 |. 


E« hate a t with 800 lb 
rope, $6. No C.0O.D.’8 
S A., cash 


ANDY SORENSEN 
3224 N. ROSEMEAD BLVD., 
ROSEMEAD, CALIF. 


Nylon test 
If outside 
or m.o. 




















French 


RP 
i ai a 


TWO DOOR MUSICAL 


FULL CUCKOO CLOCK 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Imported from the Black 
Forest, this deeply hand- 
carved clock has a small 
musician (in the left door) 
who plays a tune every 
Vy hour, and another tune 
on the hour. Before the 
melody, bird on the right 
comes out to cuckoo full 
time on the hour and once 
on the 12 hour. Never be- 
fore has a TWO DOOR 
MUSICAL sold at less than 
$75.00! Size 13 x 10”. 


Another a 4 Graye $2435 


first at only 


IORI I gl I I 





peg, ttt, 
_—o 


Pe ee ee 


in 








Tax Included 
No. 33 Same clock as above $ 95 > 
ONE DOOR CUCKOO only "Ey. 2s 


Sorry, No C.0.D.'s ( 
Send for FREE 

Cuckoo Clock Catalog! 

80 EAST 11 SY., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. Dept. 32 


ea ETP NE ele eee Meigen med an 
— ee ee ne 
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TRAVEL OFF THE TRAILS 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


LEUPOLD 
wiimMnan 
Compass 
Follow a course through un- 
marked areas and return con- 
fidently to camp with the 
only pocket-size compass 
specifically designed to 
guide you reliably 
through wilderness areas. 
@ Handy to carry — out- 
side diameter, 23/, inches; 
weight, 4 ounces. 
@ Rugged, all-metal case. 


@ Declination accurately 
set with coin or knife 


Pde only 5g 


IDEAL GIFT FOR THE OUTDOORSMAN 
At your dealer's or order direct. 


ee es 
INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street « Portland 13, Oregon 


Ich. DUELING SWORDS 


Once used in deadly combat 
exciting sport! Learn right at home 















now an 







































LEATHER 


FRONTIER 
SHIRT... 


SPECIAL 
VALUE AT 


$27.50 


POSTPAID 





An unusually good looking and practical outdoor shirt 
—hand-cut and sewn from specially tanned genuine 
wild pigskin. Guaranteed washable in washing ma 
chine or can be scrubbed clean with soap and water 
Soft sturdy pigskin keeps out wind and is mosquito 
proof. The Frontier Shirt is cut full. Can be worn in 
or out of trousers. Guaranteed to outwear five ordinary 
wool shirts. Cork brown color, Sizes, small, medium, 
lorge, extra large. Give suit size when ordering. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Available Send for FREE 


by mail only 32-page outdoor catalog 
from... 


Norm Thompson 


Ore. 





5095-S $.W.Barnes Road, Portland 1, 


BULOVA WATCHES 


Famous 15 and 17 Jewel $ 


PRACTICALLY WHOLESALE TO YOU 






TAX 








ALSO FAMOUS 
© BENRUS 
© GRUEN 


© WALTHAM or ELGIN watches 
You get these unredeemed 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED 
Bulova and other movements 
in latest style Yellow Gold 
Cases at this sensationally 
ow price because we bought 
out SURPLUS STOCKS at 
and Mary- 








Fun — safe educational. These ane New ¥ er: nd nt 
cantina cite sede of fae bile land jewelers rder_ while 
they last. Specify make pre 












spring steel, polished metal guards, 


tips. Fencing teaches quic 


Ages, 
the sport of dueling 
cated by U.S. colleges 
two swords and the booklet, 


of Fencing’. Special price. MONE 


TECHRITE CORP. Box 12-W,.South Pasadena,Cal 


The live bait hook that 
actually gets more fish! 
ORDER NOW! Specify 2/0 or 4/0 
4 for $1.00, postpaid 

JJ Mfg. Co., Box 103L, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 










faster - smoother - more accurate 
Se or ~~ ; Superior to any known wood. 
$30 BOWS! 
Hunting,target. 


Scientifically de- i 


signed by a large 


thrust 


turned 
handles, rubber safety 


thinking, develops sete 08 
tion, posture. Since the Middle 
Europeans have enjoyed 
“Now advo- at 
Set includes 
The Art 


BACK IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
At sporting goods dealers or send $3.98 to inelu 





NEW BOW DEVELOPMENT! $735. 


Light spring aluminum steel 
alloy gives extraordinary 
Unusually flat 
trajectory gives you 


ferred and whether men’s or 
Ladies’! Only $16.95, plus 
k $1.70 tax. Order right now 


| FREE TRIAL—WEAR AT OUR RISK! 1 iFETIME GUARANTEE 
for 10 days FREE TRIAL! If. not 17 JEWEL SWISS 
WRIST WATCH 


De fap full refund will be made 
Worn by Army, Navy 
& Marines 








SeN1 ONL oy oreeen aes maak 


t ce to postms I 
axe on ‘arrive al. ‘Or por yal full ay 


tax with order and we Originally $59 


FREE! H et a expansion band $14.95 


ted FREE with your order! 
Plus $1.50 Tax 


if| Maryland Distributors — |new incaniock. snock- 


Y 











: Protected. | WATER- 
501 E. Baltimore St., 
Dept. 415, Baltimore 2. Md. DUST PROOF. 
WRITE FOR FREE WATCH AND DESO RING CATALOG 
PRACTICALLY. WHOLESALE. PRI 





A UNIQUE GIFT 
THE A & H HOOK REMOVER 


| 
Air Mail Xmas Oetivery Gu aranteed! 
} 





. 
WORKS PERFECTLY—EVEN IN THE DARK! 


more accuracy. 
manufacturer to give Choice 40 or 60 — = a — a ae ring. No poking. Simply slide 
. , it down leader, hook shank automatically pulls through 
uniform perfection at low ES Ib. pull Effic- hollow center. Small end for pan fish, ete. Large end 
cost.Extreme durability—won't ient recurve for the big ones. Treble hooks too! Tough plastic 









split. Rawhide bound leather grip 

Unusual bargain. Limited quantity 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. Send 7.95 to 
TECHRITE CORP Box 12A, South Pasadena, Calif. 


tips. Pro- 
fessional 
ow. 


approximately 7” long. If your dealer cannot supply, 
order direct today—50c each 


A & H TACKLE CO. 
Dept. L, Glendale 








P.O, Box 710, 5, Calif. 
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WARNING! 
“This t 
. is impossibl abulation is 
e com pi 
seasons on sh bes give full details. po pen from official soure 
regulations fr me notice. So before you some eases the amet but in the space avail 
m the proper agency a mye in any state or pr orities have power to — 
nd then read up on thle geta copy of the change 
mits, local 2 eurrent 
exceptions 
t ete. 









































































































ALASKA 
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deer $1 se & fishing $7, aunti Var eect ty ) mI r Peninsula .Nov. 15—-Nov. 30* Gh una pecial bear license antelope $40, 
colina , ey 5c rye inting $4 Ne in designated Voodenuc} | other non-gi $25, mountai 
antelope $10, bigt javelina, $1. el Fe 3 ies and are ated H ih c Faas } Mountain Li n-game animals iota 
small game $° ghorn sheep $50. No; $15, t D area be Tare, Rabbit....... 60.8 oR ee | “sects sion, Bobeat, ¢ red 

ame 0 $50. Nor Ruffed G Oct. 2 aan Oct year va * Coyote All 

javelina $5 . _ deer S50 ' Tx; 1-res, bi irouse, Bobwt ; t. 20 Jan. 5 f accoon hes . ct 1 Mar i With Sea year 
sheep $1 rat elk $75, antelope $50 ey $10, — ; ‘i \ ae ) bie Pasa Oct. 1—Dee. 15 ‘ 1 or without 

de . bear $10 50, bighorn | iT _ ..Nov, 20—Feb. 25 Woodchuc} a | Jous..... Ser . 

Mountain Lion, B Jes ae <0 Northe . No * 
Jackrs , Bobcat, Coyote nated counties rthern part With Nc , ,” «& 

li ( krabbit ee yote, Wes oniy ies Southten ger oo .Oct. 1—Jan. 31 any eon dogs... . Nov wea 8 and 19 
. permit sia: 4:0 AN Note: Special Nov. 20—Fe ; eae Renee Oct. 2¢ se r, Wild Turke 5 Nov. 30* 
areas in designated year Area il seasons in Game Feb. 15 Nove tabbit 20—Jan, 31 Special-per ey...Nov, S——N 

Sucnennatl ‘wich ig re a in Chattahoochee oo Management Northern part... Oc in ri. pl nit hunts for deer ae 

_ tae abbit....Dec, 1—J .n, ie Atlanta Game and Fish te Forest R —" part... .Oct om — 1* | I betw srl ih areas : 

RAN oe ts © ae ve All ‘ IE - imission gees . Jan. 31* *heasar epi oe Nov. 22 

Bihan mea Dec ae year* IDAHO acne . Northern pa In Gaui 22—Dee, 7 
g Sheep 1— Dex 14* Re —_——— By Southe ee Oct. 1 n designated 
by permi , s. hunting & " es —__outnern part.... re an Dee. 15 Rest of stat counties Jan, 3 oh Fie 

Buffalo, oy $: SP 2 9:2 66's Jan. 9——Jar te $1, elk $2 peersir $3, hunting $2 MINNESOTA STEP ERES BE oon Dec 31 Quail of state.......Nov. 29 eon 1 

ieee : _ en0 res. big game. ( 1 ae HY moose $35. ica small game $2, bi “eae — Prairie ( hicl en. fee et SE ek To he r. 
ARKA - Opens J 9@ sth S25 extra animal), birds i es. small game $25 te game NE - . Ma Boxe 
Res Te : RnR! tone Bae ae cha dart additional ‘hice Suowiion Meee... ans | _ gfe ae sey De set 
mee at 4 Non-res, all game $25 ro 84. moose $20 er $1, elk $2. Rind Cottontail and. . Sept, : | $2.25 — & fishing $3.75 

Rabbit $25. small matatn goat $15.° pountain sheep $35 G Jackrabbit O fishing $1: ym $2. Non-res _— game 

‘ ewes sear » 5 ov, ia 4 oe a8 , B 4 50, sme 8 1 . 
Squirrel... . ..-Sept. 15—Jar : De (except grizzly) Spies and Fox Squirrel a 11 Mar. 1 | game $10.50 mall game $10. 5. & 
deer oe . Sie . . Oct I ae 3 l R signated counties Se Pen coon ey Ni 15 Dec. 31 Mainland 75, big 
secccee NOV. 3—Noy ec. as “a test of state Sept. 1—Nov. 39 | MISSISSIPPI —_— _. Nov. 1—Dec. 1 Cottontail Rabbit 
Quail Dec, 8—]I Q Cj kee a ... All year | Res, ! —— Se <r 
, eee Je Seasor year Ss. hunting & asons in des 
_ Wild ‘Turkey... BP yl tee oy easons in designate . | ty, hunting & fishing, state $3.25: and ares lesignated counties 
=F rkey ; ee Jan. 31 ; antl'areas betw nated counties eaine ae ae except deer $1.25 $3.25; coun Rutfed ¢ areas between Oct cos 8 
et SS S005 en yg K as be Ee Se - é $3: or « ra He : se , ‘el. ¢ 
CALIFORNIA ee ee or een Sept. 15—Dee, 15 Pe ee ene jo, Non-res. all | Ronsens ia a eae 
e 3, deer $1, pheass aan Seasons in designate Swilwel.c co oe as ai and 1 designated countie 
$25, deer $10, EA cesses $1. Non-res ., and areas betw nated counties an EEA EP es - Oct. 15 -All year Raccoor areas between Oct yikes 
Mo asant $ es. Co ¢ een Se r I et. Lo— . f ! Dec 
u tto. ep ) e ¢ 
: ntain Lion, Wild es men ntail Rabbit Ye 15—Nov. 30 Sea Dec. 15 Seaaan , c, 19 
taccoo . Wildeat, Coyote ewe <0 0 sO, FE 2 Seasons in designate usons in designates 
Beat on, Opossum, Wolf... “Al seLemets Aan os and areas oer rane counties Vi and areas between > nae Paha 
a ...All year tes. $2. Non-res. $13 Raccoon, Opossum ween Nov, 24—Jan, 1 arying Hare 1 Oct. 25—Feb, 15 
a deer-bunting Red and Gray Fox, ee ees 4 and , oe in designated 
Sige Ee Aug. 9 im eee All : Sobwhite Quail. .... J dec Saal m and areas be rb oe a counties 
state r f Dec 2 . -< year , —-. oT) ey Jan, 31 Dee See ween Nov. 26 = 
Jackrabbit a Sept. 20 ~ 31 | Northern and Central W ve Turkey .Dec. 10—Feb. e. ie Bear ov, 26—Feb, 28 
Designated district m2 sun + ‘Nov, 1 Jesignated countie asons in designated counti 
, a stricts. Se § sche EERE TS : . s i areas be es 
B Rest of state. . s, Sept. 1—Dec. 31 Rabbit lern Zone... .Nov ee 15 ‘oo ere. April 1—April ; | Long Island eas between Oct. 23—De P 
rush and Cottontail Rabbit” All year Quail ii Jan, 15 Pear _..... During any i} 10, °53 | Squirrel, Pheas ec. 1! 
Seasons in de tabbit 3 0 —Jan, 15 MISSOURI uring any open seasons | Cott , aSant, Quail N 
designated —__Vpossum 11 Re ——— | Hon tontail Rabt Nov. 1—Dec, 3 
areas between ad I—Dec, 11 Re s. hunting & f ORTH Gc abbit....Nov. 15—Jan 2 l 
Quail e+ et 1s: 921 INDIANA 15—Jan. 15 $2° hunting & Ashing, state Seen ee hae CAROLINA . 15—Jan, 31 
Seasons in ; vii | es. hunting — res, $2 8, state $2.50 97, county oi. iunting «& i; . 
§ designate ow nting & fis —e . $20—n aha ; deer $5 $2 B fishing § 
areas of sgeaaag F | res, hunting & fist hing $2, deer $5. N Jan. 1, °5 lot permitted to hunt ‘ans : Wil county $1.10 N $4.10, hunting 
Tree Squirrel en....Nov. 1—Dec. ; | Red Fox, Gray hing $15.50 . on- hunting $ 3: Res, hunting & deer. After Vildeat, Groundhog Non-res, $15.75 
Designated ar ae Rabbit. : ‘ray Fox, Woodchuck All ondonac ow rater cif ECT RCI All year 
5 areas “ss eats , Xe year BER... | Seas . 7 
( Qua ee FO Ji easons . 
Sterre ere’ Now 29—] ; — Hungarian ovr, 10—Jan. 10 Rabt Shes 1—Oct. 31 & a Oed ase renated counties 

District 44 elite Mais ina -+seeeeNov. 10 a TE oe 10—Dec. 31 | Raccoon, Opos: between Oct. 1—Ja 5 

Pheasant 4% only. .Nov. 22—De 10WA <— Opossum Nov. 15 ee 20 Squirrel e Ten ek ‘< I Seasons shat cours 
— settee pA oc. 31 —_—_———_— Ww. 1o—Jan - s ~ See ‘Voy. ‘eh 28 tutte - en... Oc . 
coLoRADg-———— 22—Dec. 1 Res. $1.50. N : WL APSA ABP SIS _ 30— Oa. 31 & yet co et. 15—Feb, 14 

a Al oll Le siuics Alcs ‘ on-res ‘ ted ; . Nov a seasons oe 2@ 
oe imal game & fish $3 Wolf, Coyote th, : reciprocal, min, $5 _ and Gray Fox ov, 10—Nov. 30 Deer vetween...Oct. 15—Jan, 31 

v0 > - e p ri * rina: *¢ an ee . a. 2S ® rs ‘ ‘ ae 
small * Bevis lope $10, turk iy Uk $10, deer . I ox, Groundhog ind Gray Bobwt we eeeeseee NOV, 10— Seasons in designs 
; 7 game & birds sie $$. Non-rea Rabbit. e.. ‘ All y —Lobwhite Quail. Nov re Mar, 31 ties betwe esignated coun 
. s § » = 8 ‘ tee eens Se Hos" yea $$$ ——Nae 2 Sur 4 e — 
bate 3 . be ar coupon included oe $50, deer Quail ..-Sept. 15—Jan 31 MONTANA Dec, 31 er Wild Boke ..Oct. 15—Jan. 1 

< license ith eact : Seasons in — es. bird 7 lerokee . r 

Mount: 1 deer n designate j ds & fish $3 : kee, Clay, ¢ 

J shrank ion, Bobcat, Coyot Phea ee ee sv00s : 1 Fas peel Sieo” Non-res bird's nis A pone $2 addi- Bear SOU Henee (Onn ig 

Jackrabbit, Woodchack oo leasan oe. be Ps 3 $25, big game ee y.....Oct, 15—J 

Cottontail oodchue! ' Se Yec. 15 100. Special licenses g game & fis! Braet oe Oc 4 Jan, 1 

ail Rabbit, s .-.All yea Seasons in de deer $5, ant ses: Moose $25 ey. heasant ++ Oct. 15—Js * 
are » Snowshoe year | ry oa il esignated count M , antelope $5 25, elk $1 Rab! naw aerkce at enna Jan. 1 
; poe : les Mounts $ . abbit, : : “— in P 

a 7 Oct. 15—Dee, 31* | KANSAS sso AE BR 5) ites Wamenien 2 Bobcat, Wolf 1 Turkey wie — 

Seasons in desig mk Res. $1.5 > Moose ine, Coyote, Wilde: t ted ar ota Nov. 27—Js 21 

. wecwlng designated areas a $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal core he permit, in a" .. All year | ' Re. id Gray ' 7—Jan, 31 

~asan . . Se > ! we ° sciproca : ated areas " . 4 =—_—_—_— ) , 

‘ Qua’ Gambel or “Palit 3—Dec. 31 Coyote, Red and ¢ » Minimum ___ tween » Seasons be- NORTH DAKOTA ee Shy open: seanon” 

F é nis : ° d and G . aes s++++-...S8e F » ———— 

Pag in d = pes Squ rrel ray Fox.....All year NEBRASKA ns Sept. 15—Dee, 31 rater small game $1.50, d 5 i 

____and areas t esignated countie abbit...... B 15—Nov. 30 tes, $1.50 7 smal: game $25, deer , deer $5. Non-res 

— as between Nov ities ec ; 7 _ 3 I s Non-res a Bobcat. Wolf er $o0 3. 

Cc etween Nov f aa Oct ‘ num $10 ~» reci a , olf : A 
CONNECTICUT Nov. 15—Nov. 29 Quail... ina’ biG ecmeace ee ; procal, mini- —_ bit, Pri eh Rab- 
es, hunting & fishing: SS ear: . oR Te ; g. Fox, ¢ = ee £, Gopher 
§ $35: hunting pomp men $6.35, women 13, 15, 16, euuea Squirrel poe : Bobcat, gy - Vopher.... All year 
es. hunting & en or wome = J ——E te . 25, -oyote, Opos » Jackrabbit. .A ee 8. $2.25. N ' ee 
STi geting .& fishing men $4.35. Non KENTUCKY 30, Dec. 2 Ra Oe nee  Reliek .  ee 
ge 535 L c. 2, 4 : <0: saat Beate 
preserve day hunting, pr hunting Res. $3. Nor Wankin te anes All eee bcs ba ole ee Closes Feb. § 
a, oe or non aly 5 shooting Quail “ee Mh ap dah ea pes Se ES Jan. 1—Jan Te | Raccoon, Opossum reopens June 1 he 
é are, Belgis § 35 : _ irouse, R S = “ Md _ Grouse, R aa $6.0 ol 2) 

Jackrabbit. Belgian Hare, a, Raccoon, lr nal quirrel 9 ee Le gat. I—Dec. 31 | inp Rabbit...... _ 10—Jan 

Reccoon ; ‘ te TT ted Fox poem on --Oct. 1—Deec. 31 | Sate Hungarian ov. 15—Jan. ] 

> P i } | we : : , garia 

heasant reese Oct. 18 year OuUISs!I —___ ov, 20—J; y permit i : artridge 
ant, oe © Nov. 20—Jan. 18 i signs : : - 

senct.. Rufted —— a 7 Rass ANA n. 18 counties n designated Deer, in designat Nov, 15—Nov. 30 

Cottontail Rab! Oct 18 aN » Squirrel “ “hey $25, 4-day $5 Bucks. pf — coun se it I a 

"Seen tab . Noy, 29 P P : é 39. = eeeccere ne ee neptoo bot OT BC Yec i 

D Varying Ste Snowshoe or Quail ia ‘2 OC Seaton 3 Doe Ss. tg 1—Dec. 7 SKLAHOMA eae cee eee. UT, 12, 18 
__Deer, ‘by permit vee NOV. l—Dep, 82 Bear ge)....Dec, 1—Feb. 10 NEVAD OS BIO co A a es. hunting & fishing $3.5 
“I — __-Dec._1—Jan._31 in designated ‘ Res. $3.50, deer $2.5 wor es deer-license fee 3.90, hunting $2 

cal exceptions om. oi | C=~@P arishes.. —— ae 25. 2.50. Non-res. $15 pine minimum sla fixed. Non-res., 
ii LEY 6—Dec. 3 j lukar and ‘ , ise same as n %; Special dee 
+ = _ 31) ; and Hungarig haan oats ee eer li- 
tSubject to change—consul Seasons in “ee Partridge {| some state, minimum $13, game license it 
—consult state fi Signated $$ 
sh and ga — (ec re te, See 
me de contin 
Dartment. : : wed on page 22) 
©OUTDOOR LIFE, reprod J a 
: oe uction i . : 
hectare forbidden. 






Th 
e Game-Law Violator is a Thief! 
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All year 
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Give him a gun, if he hasn't one, 
With a telescopic sight... 

But give him a bottle of Calvert, too, 
For finer drinks at night! 


Hunting or fishing for compliments ? 


Give CALVERT! 

















New duck decoys are great for ‘‘boys” 
Who hide out in the blind... 

And if they go for a drink or so, 
Give them the Calvert kind! 


























A fine gift reel has real appeal 
For any man who fishes... 

But Calvert's grand on sea or land, 
And fulfills most men’s wishes! 


CALVERT RESERVE BLENDED WHISKEY + 86.8 PROOF + 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP, N. Y. C, 








This year do your gift shopping easy... give 
smoother, mellower Calvert. There is no more 
welcome gift—no finer way to welcome friends. 


Give and serve 


Calvert 


DECEMBER, 1952 








Wear The Boots 
That Have No Equal 


GENUINE 


orcotan 


PARATROOP 





Postpaid in U.S. A. 








*Price subject to 

change without notice. 

When it comes to comfort, design 
and construction, Genuine Corcoran 
Paratroop Boots have no equal... 
because they are the only boots made 
today exactly to the original specifi- 

cations for Paratroop Boots. 


imitation, not an adap- 
a Genuine Corcoran Para- 
troop Boot gives you a// the features 
that mean perfect comfort and proper 
foot protection... 10 inch height; 


HUNTING SEASONS 


‘continued from page 20) 


OKLAHOMA (cont'd) 
Bobeat, Coyote, Wolf, Rabbit. All year 
Squirrel. . May 15—Jan. 1 
Bobwhite and Blue Quai 
Tues., Thurs and Sat 


only os ; .. Nov, 20-—Jan. 1 
Opossuina - Dec ] Jan. 31 
itaccoon, Fox... ...-Dee. 1-——Jan. 31 
Pheasan 

In designated counties. .Dec. 5 and 6 
OREGON 
Res. hunting & fishing $7, hunting $4 
leer $1, antelope $5, elk $7.50, Non-res 
$235. deer $15, elk $35 
Blac re All year 
SEOONA 3. 6 6:8 Sa-0-6 6.6 0-ance acerene ea All year 
Silver Grey Squirrel.........4 All year* 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Te $3.15. Non-res. $20. 
ee ie | All year 
Red Squirrel, Wood 
chur are: Jan. 1—Sept. 30 & 
Nov. 1 Sept. 30, °53 
Raccoon we aiee om Oct. 15 Feb. 1 
Ruffed Grouse, Pheasant, Cotton- 
tail Rabbit, Gray, Black and 
lox Squirrel.......Nov. 1—Nov, 29 
Wild Turkey 
Designated counties and 

areas only......Nov. 1—Nov. 2% 

Deer 
Buc ...Dec, 1—Dec. 13 
Antlerless, ‘special license 
Si; 15 Dec 15—Dec. 17 
Sn or Rabbit "(Varying 
Ilare) Jan. 1 Jan. 10, °53 
RHODE ISLAND 
K $2.25. Non-res. $10.25. 
Ic re ee Ce eT ee All year 
Raccoon. .... . .Oct. 10—Feb. 1 
Gray Squirrel, ‘Rabbit, 
Ilare, Pheasant, Quail, 


Parti dge.. Nov. 1—Dec, 31* 


SGUTH CAROLINA 
Kes, state $3.10, county of res. $1.10. 
Non-re $15.25 
Deer 
County seasons 
vetween ....-Aug. 15—Jan. 1 
Fox (with gun) 
County seasons 
between.... Aug. 16—Mar. 1* 
Squirrel, Raccoon, Opossum 
County seasons 
betweer ......Sept, 1—Mar, 1* 
Wild Turkey 
Designated counties 
only.... .Nov, 26——Mar. 1 
Quail, Rabbit (with gun) 
County seasons 


between ry 27—Mar. 1 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Res. small game $2, big game $7.50. Non 
re small game $20—not permitted to 
hunt waterfowl; big game $35 
Deer 
Te. Bice ee ...-Nov, 1—Nov, 10 
JD" iy Sen ee ..Nov, 1 Nov. 5 
Of | a ear Dec. 6—Dee. 15 
reece 
Ke hu & fishing $2, Non-res re- 
iprocal, minimum $5; 3-day $6. 
Boebeat, Groundhog, Gray F¢ All year 
Squirrel bate ‘ Sept, 15-——-Dee. 15 
Raccoon, Opossum... .Qct, 15—Jan, 25 


Ked Lo 
West of Highway 56 


Quail, Rutfed Grouse, 
Rabbit weeceee NOV, 27—Jan, 25 

Wild Turkey. oeaae 
Management Areas 

Note: Managed hunts for bear, deer, Euro- 
pean boar, wild hog, and small game on 
Wildlife | M: inag rement Areas between 
Sept. 17—Dec 13. Consult Game and 
Fish Commission, Nashville, for detail 


VIRGINIA (cont'd) 
Bear, Ruffed Grouse, 


Rabbit............Nov. 17—Jan 1 
Quail, Squirrel......Nov, 17—Jan, 1* 
Wild Turkey. . ey .Nov, 17—Dec. x 

WASHINGTON 


Res. hunting & fishing, state $5, county 
$2.50, elk $5. Non-res. hunting & fishing 
$25. birds $15. elk $25. 


RQROOO non a oak 0 ssc seo weed All Year 
Bear 
Western Washington.......4 All year* 


Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit 
Kastern Washington Oct, 12—Feb. 28 
Western Washington Oct. 12—Mar. 31* 
Hungarian and Chukar Partridge 
Seasons in designated counties 


between........Oct. 12—Nov. 30 
Quail 
Designated counties Oct. 12—Nov. 30 
Rest of state. ...+.: Oct. 12—Nov. 9 
BK cS cclcatetotense, seer. Ea 


Special seasons in desig 
nated areas open to all 


WUMCODE 6 6:5.:0.0.5:4%0 Nov. 2—Dec. 31 
Permit hunts in desig- 
nated areas..... Nov. 11 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Kies. hunting & fishing $3, hunting $2 
Non res. hunting & fishing $25. 
et Bet. ss caw as ewe on All year* 
W oodehuc 
Designated counties .July 1—Dee. 31 


CO a ee ere All year 
Ruited Grouse ‘(native 

PUGRERTEY . vc 60-0755. Oct. 18—Jan. 
Gray, Blaek Albino, and Fox 

Bauirrel ..-s 6<-0s-6 Oct 18—Nov. 29 
Raccoon, Opossum.....Nov, 3—Jan, 10 
Black Bear.........Nov. 3—Nov, 29° 
Cottontail Rabbit, Varying 

Hare.........+..-NOV. Ll—Jan, 3 
Quatt. .... ....-Nov, 11—Dec. 13° 
Deer 


One-day and three-day seasons 

in designated counties and 

ireis between.....Dee. 4—Dee. 6 
WISCONSIN 
Res. small game $2, deer $2.50» Non-res. 
all hunting $50, all game except deer $25; 
shooting preserve pheasant hunting $5 

Fox Wolf, Coyote, Wildeat, 


Lvar. Qoomswh. «co ccis ia cs All year 
Snowshoe Hare 

Designated counties.... All year 

Rest of state Same as cottontail 


rabbit 
Jackrabbit 
Seasons in designated counties 


between. ; Oct, 1 Keb, 15 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Seasons in designated counties 
between. ; .-Oct. 4—Jan, 15 


Gray and Fox Squirrel, Raccoon 
Seasons in designated counties 
between. ... .. Oct. 4—Dec. 20 
Deer, Bear 
Designated counties and 
areas... Se .. Nov, 22- Nov. 28 
WYOMING 
Kkes, deer, bear, birds & fish $5; elk, bear, 
yirds & fish $5; mountain sheep $15 
moose $15; antelope $5; special bear per 
mit $5: birds $2. Non-res. 1 elk, 1 deer, 
bear, birds & fish $100; birds $10; 
mountain sheep $75; moose $75; bear (2) 
$25; antelope $25; special deer (1) $20 
Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Mountain Lion, 
Coyote, Jackrabbit, Raccoon. . All year 
Special permits required: 
Klik, Deer 
Seasons in designated areas 


between........Sept. 1—Dec. 31 
Moose 
Seasons in designated areas 
between. . ° ept. 10—Dec. 31 
ear. ....During ‘oi and deer seasons* 


Pheasant, Hungarian Partridge, 
In designated counties Nov. 7—Nov. 27 


ALBERTA 





























. ° alt i TEXAS Res. big game $5; special license for early 
pliable high quality uppers, Ie hs game outside county of residerice hig game hunting $5 additional. Non-res 
1 + . Ucer & turkey anywhere, s-. 10. NON-Fes. go Canadian, big-game $50, Other non-res., 
reinforcements; gi Alt - on, Bobeat, Jas wn hig game $100. Non-res, special license for 
° . celot oyote year carhe: lidcc annie r $95 
solid leather construction; hard box Squirrel........May 1—July 31° & Fe Oe eas 
i w sis 2 Oct, 1—Dee. 31° ion Rear... . lov 8Qe 
toe; strong steel shank; special rubber Deer. Bear, Wild Turkey, aileneinalehdea Stet May 31° 
° . Peccar Nov, 16—Dee, 31" eer Nov. 2 
slip-proof outertap and non-trip heel. Gusit. Chaciocs..,.bee i—dan. 38 i Ola Se 
, y Designated areas only Nov. 1—Novy. 2% 
Why take less? Wear the boots that ny a ee BRITISH COLUMBIA 
z tes. hunting & shing $3», birds only 906 : 2 
have no equal... Genuine Corcoran el, $15, Non-tes. birds only $15, deer $40 Res, all game $7: deer, black bear, birds 
h . Bear Mountain Lion, Bobcat $1. Non res, Canadian. all game $15. birds 
- - > cervice ‘ Coyote, Rabbit, Hare All year > Other non res. a rame $50; all game 
Paratroop Boots --et © serviceman S, Deer... re ae "Oni 20—Oct 30° except pheasant $25. Trophy fees charged 
the sportsman’s favorite. Quail for big game. , 
Seasons in designated counties Blach or Brown Bear, Wolverine 
. : of: : Stes ger nae Raccoon Seema iek pee ree All year 
Comes in tan, black, or heavy oil = 2 2 n Goat 
. VERMONT y n District, seasons 
finished. hes. hunting & fishing $3.50, hunting between .... Aug. 5 15—Dee, 15 
a P $v.25. Non-res. hunting & fishing $18 Western District. .Sept. 6—Nov. 30° 
All sizes 4 — 13%. All widths AA-EEE. hunting $15 Giuly Ser 
sis aii Geescatn ‘iis elas ian Seale Saleen atacand or Kkastern District Sept. 1—June 30 
— . Shooting only.......scccccd All year Weste Jistric S 6— 30 
| CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. With dog and gun...Oct. 1—Feb. 28 ae ee ee 
> Cottontail Rabbit. eee All year* KEasterr District, seasons 
| Please rush a pair of genuine f aratroop ge | RBA. co sesarcecauenh June 1—Dee, 31° n designated areas be 
in tan () black () or with heavy oil finish Hare... cc. eee ee Oct. 1—Feb, 28" tween ...... Sept. 1—Dee. 15 
| Check () Money Order () for $12.87 is aaa | Racedon.........06- Oct. 25——Dee, 30 Western District 
Deer eee Nov. 14—-Nov. 27 art of Mackenzie District 
| N | VIRGINIA WEE ssancweas Sept. 20—Nov. 30 
ame —___ tes. state hunting $3.50, county hunting Caribou , 
| | & fishing $1; big-game stamp $1. Non I “b ig rict, a tes. 16% 
$15.75 : nin -t » $9 = yetween.......- : . = ° oy) 
| aaron . " Fox ponk a Bae. wie sani l = | = 29* Dee 
| Raccoon, Opossum. ..Oct, 15—-Jan. 31° oe ern D Bee Bs x Nov. 30" 
East f 46 ? ‘ , estern istrict, seasons 
| OO | Qual! W Hla pane Ruffed in designaced areas be- 
| ; . Grouse, Rabb Nov. 20-—Jan. 20 w EWEN. wee eee . Sept. 6—Nov. 30 
Boot size and width— | Pheasant, Squirrel Nov, 20——Jan, 20° -~ re re — 
» s astern strict, seasons 
| (Specify size and width of your former GI Army | . rid nena: Ch ae — ge n designated areas be- 
| shoe or your most comfortable dress shoe.) iNest of Blue Ridge Alts . — - ie cae 
© OL-1212 | Pheasant Nov. 17—-Jan. 5 (continued on next page) 
Sn Sit csi it cs lt in iy‘ ei scsi cl | 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA (cont'd) i 
tween. ..--.-Sept. 15—Nov. 30 
Western District 
Queen Charlotte Islands 
only ‘ Sept. 15 Sept. 30 


Blue. Franklin's, Ruffed, and | 
Sharptail Grouse | 
Seasons between... .Sept. 6—Nov. 30 


MANITOBA | 
Res. moose $5, deer $2.50. gamebirds 
$2.25 Non- res, deer, $25; gamebirds 
British subject $10, other non-res. $25 
Deer Nov. 24 Dec. 4 


Moos se. res, only, north of 





3rd Parallel only. .Nov, 24—Dee. 4 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Res. deer, rabbits & birds $4.50, rabbits 
& birds $2.50. Non-res, deer, bear, rab 
bits & birds $35.50, birds $25.50. Spring 
hear license free 
Bear, Wildcat, Fox, Raccoon All year we 
Rabbi Are : Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
__Deer ..Oct, 1—Nov. 30* | | 
NEWFOUNDLAND | | 
Res. big game Sept, 15—-Oct. 10, $25; | 
Dec, 1 -Dec. 31, $5; smali game & bird 
$'. Non-re big game $25; small game & 
birds $5 or $1 a day 
Bear All year 
Moose, € aribou, in designated 
areas... Sept, 15-—Oct. 10 & | 
Der l Dec, 31 
Rabbit... ; Oct. 15—Mar. 15* ; . 3 
NOVA SCOTIA | : SAM HANKS DUANE CARTER ART CROSS JIMMY BRYAN 
Res. big game $3, pheasant $2. Non-res 
deer, bear $25; small game, birds except 


woodcock & Wilson snipe $15, pheasant $2 
additional; woodeock $ 





Bear, Wildcat, Fox Raccot m . All year 
Deer... : Oct 15 Nov, 30 
Kabbit... re Nov. 16—Feb, 15 | 

ONTARIO | 

Res, deer $5, birds $1 Non-res. deer, | 

bear, rabbit. birds $36; bear, “rabbit. | 

b irds $21; bear, April 1 Ju ne 15, $5.25; | 

wol Mar ch l June 15, $5.25 : 
Gar Wolf, Fox Aner ere S All Ye ar a 
Rabbit. . ; eae All year* CLIFF GRIFFITH 
Ptarmigan ....Sept. 4—Mar. 31 
Rac coon , Nov. 1—Dec. 31 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Res. hunting & fis ge $1. Non-res.: Res 
of adjacent provinces $25 ether non res 




















$3 
Hare, Rabbit... ~eeNov. 15—Jan. $1 
QUEBEC 
Res. all game except moos e, deer & fur- 
bearers $1.10; moose 25; deer $2.10 
Non-res. all game except moose, deer & fur- 
bearers $10.50 moe leer $25.50 = dl 
Bear aaa : és All year* 
Deer | JACK McGRATH JIM RIGSBY 
Seasons in designated areas | 
between. .....Sept 15—Nov 30 
J ere : .-Oct. 15—Jan. 31 
SASKATCHEWAN 
es, deer $5, g samebirds $2 Non-res 
Other non-res. big game $49, gamebirds 


nll big game $25, gamebirds $10 | | 
| 

] 

“Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Raccoon, | 

















Coyote, Rabbit. eed. ks 
Ptarmigan. . ae Sept. 1—Jan. 31 
: Deer, aes Nov. 8—Nov, 29* . a 
ee EE ee oes, Conntion, big see Me JOE JAMES —_BILL_ SCHINDLER CLUB ROSTER 
$100; spring bear $25; birds $5-$10. Other 
non-res., big game $100-$150; spring bear . . ° P 
‘0: birds $3-$1( . ¢ Emil Andres Fiex Mays 
ai —- Blac KB rown Be Tops _ professional prestige among Billy Arnold Jack McGrath 
Under non-res, spi ing bear + | | racing drivers is membership in the Bob Ball Lou Meyer 
r er res. hunting at d no . . . Henry Banks Zeke Meye 
’ . : ‘big a ia eS All year | Champion 100-Mile-An-Hour Club. Ps Barringer Chet ps 
Caribou. Sees coed Aug. i “Nov, 30* Cliff Bergere Lou Moore 
Moose ountain Sheep, Moun | . . ° 
gn ttit, Goat. a. + Aug. 15——Nov, 30 | Since 1935 just 62 have qualified by Walt Brown Duke Nalon 
oo a _ enim letin ith t lief th f 1] 500 Jimmy Bryan Mike Nazaruk 
ih Dee) EN KO p g, witnoul rele, e fu Bob Carey Johnny Parsons 
° ° P ° ° D Cart i 
miles in the famed Indianapolis Memorial peop nel ee 
i Hal Cole Jim Rathmann 
Th e Game-Law | Day Classic at an average speed of 100 rs: ee 
| | miles per hour or better. Art Cross Jim Rigsby 
Bill Cummings Floyd Roberts 
® h Ms | . Lewis Durant George Robson 
Violator 1S a Thief! | Champion Spark Plugs were the con- Dave Evans Mauri Rose 
| | fident choice of 56 of the 62 club mem- = Se 
| . . r rame roy Ruttman 
eT ae __} +| bers. This almost unanimous preference Chet Gardner Bill Schindler 
. . . : Cliff Griffith Wilbur Shaw 
by the racing elite points an emphatic pment ent besa A 
ye ‘ . li * 
Wild-Game Receipes fact for every performance-minded pater a” 
motorist: for championship perform- Bill Holland Stubby Stubblefield 
f you want to know how to cook an B ° Ted Horn Joel Thorne 
armadillo, you'll find two delicious- | 4mce m your Car, you need Champion Jimmy Jackson Louis Tomei 
sounding recipes in the “Wild Game ’ pee Leaigh Weunest 
pa sd Pp Baie Mi Spark Plugs Andy Linden Lee Wallard 
ooK complied by Martin hywe Doc MacKenzie Frank Wearne 
ind published by Pioneer Press, Harri- CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO Johnny Mantz Howdy Wilcox 
man, Tenn. You have an even wider 
hoice with more common kinds of 
game; for instance, there are 30 recipes 
for wild duck, 63 for venison. Besides - “7 
overing the cooking of all gamebirds, ) 
big game, and small game, the booklet 
has directions for making sauces and FOLLOW THE EXPERTS CHAM PIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


amp bread and suggestions on camp- 
fires and the safe handling of guns. 
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any women who have been 

granted the privilege of going 

along with their menfolk on 
pack trips or camping excursions have 
made the painful discovery that they 
were invited not because of their pretty 
blue eyes or their fascinating conver- 
sation. Nope, they rate just ahead of 
the packhorses, and probably wouldn’t 
be there at all if the dumb brutes could 
cook and wash dishes. Their role is 
strictly utilitarian, no matter how they 
may wow the stag line at dances. Cook- 
ing, pot washing, and similar unenvi- 
able chores seem to be their lot, while 
the men go gaily off to fish, hunt, or 
take a snooze under a pine tree just out 
of sight. 

But cheer up, girls. I have found the 
aluminum lining to that cloud. No long- 
er do you have to scour that greasy, 
sooty frying pan in a cold stream or 
lake because the men have let the fire 
go out before you got around to tackling 
that dirty job. No longer need campers 
run the risk of food poisoning from im- 
properly cleaned utensils—-which, as 
my colleague Maurice H. Decker pointed 
out in a recent column, is a frequent 
cause of illness on the trail. No longer 
need outdoorsmen get indigestion from 
eating to much fried food. 

All this is true because there is a 
whole new school of outdoor chef-ery 
made possible by the use of the alumi- 


num foil that can now be bought in 
most grocery stores. Just as the in- 


stant-coffee people tell you to toss away 
that coffeepot, so can the outdoor cook 
discard his pots and pans and bicarbon- 
ate of soda, and cook food that makes 
each meal more appetizing and easier 
to digest than ever before. And, best of 





~~ ge y a 
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One unlucky rider drew the frying pan 
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all, when he has finished his cooking in 


aluminum foil—and his customers have 
eaten their last morsels off it—-all he 
has to do is put the foil in the fire to 
burn off any traces of food that remain 
on it, let it cool, roll it into a ball, and 
bury it. 

But before I tell you more about this 
new aluminum-foil cookery, let me go 
back for a moment to the old days. I can 
remember how, out West, we would flip 
a coin to see who would be the unlucky 
rider to take the frying pan on his 
saddle. On pack trips, of course, the 
poor old Dobbin that carried all the 
other equipment would tote this burden 
too, but we were great ones for hot 
lunches and would take skillet and 
bacon along even on a day’s ride. After 
all, you do get tired of those bready, 
squashed sandwiches about the third or 
fourth week, even when you toast them 
over a fire. 

I once drew a horse that wouldn't 
tolerate anything on the back of the 
saddle except a tightly rolled slicker, 
and learned later that he had been 
prize horse in a rodeo bucking string. 
What those cowboys won't do for a 
laugh! 


\ ell, we had a system about lunches. 
As soon as we dismounted, we'd 
flip a coin and the lucky fellow would 
set up his rod and go fishing. The rest 
of us would go about tethering the 
horses, loosening their girths, unload- 
ing the stuff from the backs of the sad- 
dles, blowing up the rubber boats, gath- 
ering firewood, and starting the fire in 
anticipation of those nice, fresh trout 
that invariably—-well, almost invariably 

would be produced in a jiffy by our 
lucky fisherman. 

Fresh trout cooked in bacon fat, 
eaten beside a rushing mountain stream, 
with air like champagne and a back- 
drop of dark-green pines and snow- 
capped peaks that would put the best 
Technicolor Western to shame —’twas 
better than Omar Khayyam’'s Paradise 
enow. The movies have reproduced 
sound and color, but they still can't re- 
produce the spicy fragrance of sage- 
brush, the tonic aroma of pine, the deli- 
cate sweetness of the wild huckleber- 
ries, the gustatory come-hitherness of 
sizzling bacon. 

But now to get down to brass tacks 


or, rather, aluminum facts. You can 
wrap raw meats and vegetables to- 


gether in airtight packages in alumi- 
num foil, put them in the hot coals of a 





You'll know why when you read the ad on the 
Opposite page. Then you'll want to learn more about 
Poly-Choke and how you can become a better wing- 
shot. So fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
your nearest licensed Poly-Choke installer today. 


Factory-trained master gunsmiths will expertly 
install a Poly-Choke on your gun barrel and return 
it to you in tiptop condition. They are all completely 
equipped to make any needed repairs to your gun 
and carry a full line of shooting accessories and 
equipment. Use all of their services to your best 
advantage. 


Use the Poly-Choke Installer nearest you! 


CALIFORNIA 
.. KERR SPORT SHOP 9584 Wilshire Blvd 
PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 1220S. Grand Ave 
. _WALTER LOOKABAUGH 420 Market St 
MICRO SIGHT COMPANY 5813 Mission St. 


Beverly Hills. . 
los Angeles 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 


COLORADO 
os See DAVE COOK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
1601 Larimer St. 
FLORIDA 
Winter Park. .....DON COOK'S GUN BLUING SHOP 
Fairbanks at Clay 
GEORGIA 
PRN 75 o sccase WALTHOUR & HOOD COMPANY 
Pryor St. and Auburn Ave, 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago...... KLEIN'S SPORTING GOODS INC. 
227 West Washington St. 
Danville KERN'S SPORTING GOODS INC. 
445 E. Main St. 
Rock Island. ..... FREELAND'S SCOPE STANDS 
3737 Fourteenth Ave. 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville......... THE SUTCLIFFE COMPANY 225 S. Fourth St, 
MICHIGAN 
eee WILLIAMS GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 
Se. Pavd...... ROY H. NOVOTNY 323 Jockson St. 
MISSOURI 
Konsas City . .SIMMONS GUN SPECIALTIES 504 E. 18th St. 
OHIO 
Cleveland HART ARMS COMPANY 1201 St. Clair Avenve 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City. ANDY ANDERSON’S SPTG. GDS. COMPANY 
124 West Grand 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh. . JOSEPH HORNE CO Post Office Box 55 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis YORK ARMS COMPANY 162 South Main St 
Nashvilte THE SPORTSMAN’'S STORE 406 Union St 
TEXAS 
Dallas THURMAN RANDLE & CO 208 N. Akard St 
Fort Worth EWELL CROSS GUN SHOP 4101 E. Rosedale 
San Antonio STITH MOUNTS 500 Transit Tower 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle WARSHAL'S SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
1000 First Ave. 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay...... BERTRAND'S SPORT SHOP 
106 North Washington St. 
Milwaukee........FLINTROP ARMS COMPANY 
4415-17 West National Ave. 
Owen. cccccrers BADGER SHOOTER SUPPLY 
CANADA 
Calgary. ..cseses WESTERN SCOPE SERVICE P.O. Box 220 
Ottawa . . SCOPES SALES CO., LTD. 250 Bank St. 


Toronto, East...... MODERN GUN SHOP 3006 Danforth Ave. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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Why are most gunners poor wingshots ? 
Fundamental rules of good wingshooting. 
How do I pick the “right” gun? 

What is choke”? — What does it do? 
Why must the choke fit the range? 
What is the best barrel length? 


. «and 17 more helpful chapters! 


No matter what kind of shotgun you shoot, what 
game you hunt, you'll learn something valuable 
from this free booklet. Written and edited by 
men who know their guns and hunting from A 
to Z, it’s loaded with useful tips and information. 
It will help every gunner have more sport, drop 
more game. 


it’s 9 tol... 


You'll become a better wingshot with a Poly-Choke 
installed on your favorite pump or autoloader. For a 
Poly-Choke makes your favorite single nine-guns-in-one, 
ready with a “twist of the wrist’’ and the proper load to 
deliver a killing pattern at any shotgun range, scoring 
more hits, saving expensive ammunition. REMEMBER, 
4 too, the New Ventilated Poly-Choke has two great 
added advantages — even Better Patterns and Reduced 
Recoil. 


The POLY-CHOKE CO., Inc., Hartford 1, Connecticut 
6.04 Yee, pres. 
If you are buying a new gun 
¥ — order it Poty-CHOKE equipped 
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AND GET WHAT YOU AIM AT! 
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y gun barrel. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 
PREMIUM STRAIGHT 
WHISKY 


EARLY 
TIMES 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY 


EARLY TIMES 
DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
86 PROOF 
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| other 


| the 
| gourmets who claim that the cheeks of 


campfire, and cook them in pressure- 
cooker style that retains all the juices 
and vegetables. With meat that comes 
in individual portions, the complete meal 
for one person can be wrapped as a 
unit; when it is cooked, each member of 
the party unwraps his package—the 
foil cools quickly when taken from the 
fire and eats his dinner right off the 
wrapping, thus saving the use of plates. 

In this aluminum-foil cooking, the 
wrapping is very important, because 
the package has to be airtight. Here’s 
how it’s done: 

You take a sheet of the foil, lay the 
food on one half of it, and double the 
half over it. Then you seal the 
open edges by folding each of them 





Fresh-caught trout for lunch—yum! 


three times, to make an airtight enve- 
lope. Wrap this package in another 
sheet in the same manner. 

Now let’s sample a trout dinner. Take 
a large sheet of aluminum foil, put a 
half slice of bacon on it, and lay the 
fish on top of that. The trout is cleaned 
first, of course, and you’d better remove 
head unless you’re one of those 


the trout are more delectable than the 
oyster of the turkey. Cut potatoes in 
quarter-inch slices and place them on 
top of the fish. Slice onions the same 
way and put them around the sides and 


|on top of the spuds, then crown the 
| heap with another piece of bacon. Now 


fold the foil, crease the joined edges 
two or three times, and fold in the ends. 
Lay the envelope on hot coals for about 
ten minutes, then turn it with a blunt 
stick-—being careful not to puncture the 
wrapping--and leave it for about ten 
minutes more. When you open your 
trout dinner, you'll find it a treat. 

You can cook steak, chicken, ham- 
burgers, or chops, surrounded by vege- 
tables, in almost the same manner, and 
no flavor or vitamins can escape. 

O.K., you say, that takes care of the 
meat and vegetables, but how about 
foods that have to be boiled or stewed? 
Well, you can fashion a pot by bending 
and weaving a forked twig into snow- 
shoe shape, pressing doubled aluminum 
foil down inside the loop, and folding it 
around the rim. To stew fruit in sucha 
pot, cover dried fruit with water and 
let it soak overnight. In the morning 
add more water and some sugar if you 
want it, and place the pot carefully at 
the edge of the campfire. 

Hot cereal, too. Figure a half cup of 


oatmeal to each cup of water; first add 
salt to the boiling water, then stir in 
the oatmeal. When it thickens, it’s 
ready. With another aluminum-foil pot, 
you can cook bacon and eggs. Put the 
bacon in, and when it’s half done drop 
the eggs on top. Better settle for sunny- 
side-up until you have had a little more 
practice. 

If you use instant coffee, you can heat 
the water for it in an aluminum-foil pan 
and toss away another item of camper’s 
impedimenta—the coffeepot. 


ll this and biscuits too! To make a 
reflector oven, take a large doubled 
sheet of foil and bend it in the middle to 
a 45-degree angle. Place it on a stone 
or other flat surface about six inches 
above the ground and close to a flaming 
fire (not coals this time), supporting 
the upper edge with sticks stuck up- 
right in the ground. Mix the biscuit 
dough, using water, on a paper bag or 
another piece of foil. Grease the bot- 
tom of the reflector slightly and place 
two-inch pieces of dough on it. When 
the biscuits have browned on top, turn 
them over to bake a minute or two on 
the bottom. 

In a permanent camp it will be worth 
while to construct a slightly more elabo- 
rate reflector oven with a horizontal 
shelf of foil midway between the upper 
and lower reflecting surfaces. With 
this type, it is not necessary to turn the 
biscuits over. Besides baking camp 
bread, this oven will cook hamburgers, 
chops, fish, and so on. 

If you are fond of baked potatoes, 
wash your potatoes, puncture them in 
several places, and put each on a piece 
of foil. Wet your hand and shake water 
on potato and foil, then wrap and place 
on hot coals. Turn them occasionally. 
We generally cook them about 30 to 40 
minutes, but it takes less time if the 
fire is really hot. We like them so well 
this way that we often cook them in the 
fireplace at home. Green corn can be 
left in the husk, wet thoroughly, 
wrapped in foil, and put on the coals for 
15 or 20 minutes. Hamburgers are won- 
derful when wrapped and cooked indi- 
vidually with onion slices and a pat of 
butter. 

Well, there are countless other ways 
sportsmen can use this handy material, 
but let’s leave it at that. Several com- 
panies that make aluminum foil have 
got up booklets giving recipes, cooking 
times, and useful tips. I’m still experi- 
menting, and if I discover something 
especially interesting I'll let you know. 
Hope you'll do the same for me. Happy 
outings! THE END 





You can throw away your pots and pans 
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Tangled 
Trails 


by C. B. COLBY 


H 


ow good are you at tracking? Here, somewhat 
scrambled, are characteristic trails and track 


prints of six well-known North American animals. 


Can 


you match each trail (Column A) with the 


proper track (Column B) and the animal that 
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You're speaking his language 
when your Christmas greeting is 
a gift by Airex! Man or boy, he 
knows Airex Spinning Tackle... 
“made in America for fishing in 
America”... is the world’s finest — 
thrilling to possess, thrilling to 
use. See the Airex gifts below, 
and many others, at your 
sporting goods dealer. 
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AIREX CORPORATION 


Division of The Lionel Corporation 
411 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Give a gift that's 























172 Christmases old 


AMES E PEPPER 


The original 


Kentucky Bourbon 


Back in the days when the hallowed art 
of Bourbon drinking began...172 Christmases 
ago...the original Bourbon in the holiday 
punch bowl was the one and only 
James EF. Pepper ...Bourbon with a 
flavor as rich in tradition, as aglow with 
good fellowship as Yuletide itself! 

Is it any wonder, from that far off 
Christmas to this, that James E. 
Pepper has been the inspired choice 
of those who pride themselves in 
giving original gifts! So this 
Christmas, give James FE. Pepper... 
the original Kentucky Bourbon. 

P.S. Don’t give it all away! 
Have some on hand yourself, 


for holiday callers! 







In holiday gift package or decanter 


First Bourbon in Kentucky (1780) 







Vore years than any Kentucky Bourbon... LU ORUO STORE 


Straight Kentucky Bourbon, Bottled in Bond 109 proof 
y 
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The author shoots Converse’s Kentucky rifle—and gets a face full of primer smoke 


im Converse was sitting under an 
arbor of the Tanque Verde Ranch, 


ey east of Tucson, Arizona, when I 


) 


de up. He had just returned from a 
unting trip in Mexico and I’d come to 
elcome him home. Across his lap lay 
long-barreled Kentucky rifle, and he 


was engaged in fitting a new flint into 


tique ?”’ 


t 


ts lock. 

“Still fooling around with that an- 
I asked, after greetings had 
een exchanged. ‘Don’t tell me you 
ok it to Mexico!” 


“Sure did, and it’s the only rifle I did 
take. You know I’ve seldom used any- 
thing else in hunting for the last twenty 
years.” 

“But Mexican big game!” 

“Yep. I’ve shot just about all the big 
game there is in the Southwest with this 
old gal. Sheep, white-tail and mule deer, 
antelope, javelinas—everything except 
a grizzly, and I’m going after one of 
them next year.” 

“T just can’t understand it,’”’ I con- 
fessed. “Especially when you have a 








ROY 


CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS 


dozen modern rifles. Why on earth do 
you use that old thing?” 

“Because it’s more fun. I got bored 
hunting with high-powered rifles. You 
shoot at 200 or 300 yards, and when you 
put the crosshairs of a scope on an ani- 
mal you’re going to get him, nine times 
out of ten. But with this rifle you have 
to make a close stalk, and then you've 
got to put that round ball in the right 


place. It’s not like modern bullets that 
mushroom or go to pieces, killing by 
shock. With the Kentucky, big game 
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The flintlock has a perceptible fire lag. Converse has exploded his primer but ball and smoke have yet to emerge from muzzle 
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has an even chance—-maybe better.”’ 

“Like hunting with bow and arrow ?’ 

‘Right. I don’t care for archery, but 
I love guns. Ever tell you how I got 
started with the Kentucky? Well, I 
was visiting a friend in upstate New 
York who had a collection of old rifles. 
They sure did handle nicely. I got a yen 
to own one, and he said we might pick 
one up at some house in the valley. 
Finally one old farmer reluctantly ad- 
mitted he had one out in the barn. ‘But 
I ain't anxious to sell it,’ he said. ‘Might, 
though, if I got a high enough price.’ ”’ 


Sgt. - 
. ‘ 

..? as 
‘ m 


% 





The shoppers found it was a Ken- 
tucky rifle, all right, but covered with 
dirt. They rubbed off enough rust to 
uncover its maker’s name, “L. Coon, 
1820.” 

“I'd like to buy it,’’ Converse said. 


9, 


‘How much? 


ry\he farmer looked at him with 
squinted eyes. ‘Two dollars,’’ he 
said. ‘You can’t have it for a cent less.”’ 
Converse couldn't get the $2 out of 
his pants pocket fast enough. The old 


Converse, with Indian guide, points to hole made in buck’s neck by .450 round ball 
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man was pleased as punch over the 
bargain he had driven. 

“This is the rifle here,’”’ Converse told 
me. “It’s a .450 bore and my medicine 
gun for big game. Then there’s my 
heavy plains rifle, about .551 caliber. 
I'll take that for grizzly. I have a .375, 
too, made by Drepperd of Lancaster, 
Pa., near where the Kentucky rifle orig- 
inated. I use that only for small game 
like jackrabbits, coyotes, and turkeys.” 

“Did you buy the others for $2 
apiece ?”’ I asked. 

“T’ll say I didn’t! Had to pay through 
the nose for them. Authentic Kentucky 
rifles are getting mighty scarce.” 

“After you got your first rifle cleaned 
up, Jim, was it ready to shoot ?” 

“No. I sent it to a gunsmith who 
was an expert on muzzle-loaders. | 
wasn't taking any chances on having 
it blow up in my face. After he said it 
was safe, I experimented for quite a 
while until I found the right load. The 
fellows who shoot only at targets don’t 
use as heavy a charge as you need for 
big game. This rifle performs best with 
eighty-five grains of FF FG black pow- 
der and a round ball that runs about 
forty-eight to the pound. I mold my 
own bullets, of course, and use a bed- 
ticking patch, .012 inch thick lubricated 
with good, old-fashioned spit. Most ot 
the old-timers used grease, but I’ve al- 
ways got a supply of spit with me and 
it’s handy.” 

Jim smiled, not just with his lips, but 
with his eyes and all his face. His is a 
warm, friendly smile that tells you in 
stantly what kind of man he is. Six 
feet two, blue-eyed, with the wide shoul- 
ders and narrow hips of a man who's 
spent much of his life across a horse 
he is a fantastic shot -one of the best 
I have ever seen—with rifle, pistol, 01 
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His reloading takes upward of 25 seconds 


shotgun. Jim has been a cattleman 
most of his life. Now he runs cattle 
and “dudes” on his ranch. 

The term “dude” has long since lost 
any implication of disparagement. A 
dude, in Arizona, is anyone who doesn't 
live here. Jim’s dudes are the kind who 
like riding over the mountains and the 
romantic associations of one of the old- 
est ranches in Arizona. They have a 
good time. Years ago, Tanque Verde 
was in the center of the Apache coun- 
try. Geronimo used to send up his 
smoke signals from the Rincon Moun- 
tains behind the ranch. 

That Jim Converse should have taken 
up hunting with a flintlock is right in 
character. He was born too late. He 
should have lived during the pioneer 
days of the Old West, when covered 
wagons lurched across the plains and 
pioneers lived off their rifles. He’s in- 
terested in the Kentucky as a practical 
rifle, not merely as an oddity. Other 
men doubtless feel the same way about 
it. Capt. John Dillon, who wrote a 
book on the Kentucky rifle, surmised 
that there were “many” practical hunt- 
ers who used the old gun as a game 
getter, but apparently he didn’t run 
across any of them in his research. 


killed with the rifle?” I asked. 

“It was a jackrabbit on the other side 
of that wash over there. He was hop- 
ping about in the cactus, and I sneaked 
up behind those big water-worn rocks. 
[ poked the old rifle over the top and 
whistled. The jack stood up on his 
hind feet. I sighted at his middle and 
touched her off. The darned rabbit just 
flew apart. Never saw anything like 
it—cut him right in half. ‘Well,’ says I 


J im, what was the first animal you 





—_—— 


This photo catches full firing cycle, with black-powder smoke issuing from muzzle 


to myself, ‘if that’s the kind of damage 
it does, I'll] plunk ’em in the head here- 
after.’ ”’ 

During the next week Converse killed 
eight jacks with eight shots and be- 
headed every one. Most of them were 
from thirty to sixty yards away. He 
didn’t try to shoot offhand; simply 
knelt, pulled out the ramrod, jabbed 
an end into the ground, and grabbed it 
at the top with 
his left hand. The 
fist makes a good 
rest, he explained. 

By now Con- 
verse was getting 
pretty pleased 
with the old rifle, 
and wanted to try 
it on something 
bigger. In the 
mountains behind 
the ranch a white- 
tail buck was 
working. He’d 
been seen twice. 
Both times he 
was feeding in a 
little meadow at 
the edge of the 
pine forest, where 
the grass was 
stirrup-high. One 
day Converse 
rode up 2,000 feet 
through the man- 
zanitas. 

Late in the aft- 
ernoon the buck 
came out into a 
clearing. Con- 
verse was lying 
behind a bare 
ridge, and the 
buck was at least 


250 yards away -too far for a certain 
kill with the old flintlock. The only 
thing to do was to get over the crest 
and into the manzanitas in order to 
skirt the meadow and come out behind 
a boulder right at the edge. It was 
going to be a ticklish stalk but that’s 
what Converse wanted. He reprimed 
the rifle and slithered into the open on 
(continued on page 76) 
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“Next time out I’m going for a grizzly,” Converse tells author 
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t usually happens in August. You’re driving along and 
suddenly a brilliant flash of color catches your eye. A 
patch on a maple tree has flamed into autumnal splendor 

weeks ahead of time. You won't remember driving the next 
few miles, for your mind has leaped ahead to the days of deep 
fall, the days when you take to the Maine woods for deer. 

That’s the start of it. As summer wanes, more and more 

of your thoughts are up there in the wilds north of Mount 
Katahdin. 
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CHANCE 


by HOWARD L. CHASE 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEOFFREY BIGGS 


Leastwise that’s the way it is with me. And so my cor- 
respondence with Hershel Steen steps up. ‘“‘Let’s go to Hay- 
mock Lake this year,’ I write. ‘‘The beeches on the south 
shore should be bearing.’ Then, for the next week, I mental- 
ly trek through the hardwoods, where the walking is easy 
and the view clear for hundred-yard shots. 

Then Hershel’s answer arrives. ‘‘There’s lots of sign at 
Norway Dam on Hay Brook, just. off the Thoroughfare be- 
tween Matagamon and Second Lake.” (continued on page 84) 





“J swung the gun—on Hershel” 
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At the stern, near Bill’s feet, the big gar comes out in a rush, lunges wildly, snorts, and crashes back in a cascade of spray 


Gardez-Vous 


merely answered the question, just 

like I’ve answered it thousands of 
times before. But on this particular oc- 
casion I didn’t know what I was letting 
myself in for. 

“Want to go fishing?” Bill 
asked. 

“Sure,” I replied. 

It was just like that. Maybe I should 
have been on guard when I caught a 
glimmer of fire in Bill’s eye—like a 
distant flash of lightning—-as he went 
on to mention gar. But I didn’t give it a 
second thought and, after all, I was his 
guest. We made a date for 10 a.m. 
Saturday. 

Bill Apple, I should tell you, is a 
pretty big boulder in Little Rock, Ark. 
But he doesn’t permit office chores to 
interfere with the more serious and im- 
portant business of fishing, hunting, 
and working for better game conditions 
in his home state. He’s secretary-treas- 
urer of the Arkansas Wildlife Federa- 
tion, writes an outdoors column, does 
some duck hunting, and likes to fish. 
He goes for trout, bass, and other ortho- 
dox species, but if you want to see his 
eyes light up like a possum’s in a per- 
simmon tree, just shake the ganoid 
scale of a bull gar in his face. He’s real- 
ly wild about gar. 

Anyway, come Saturday, Bill picked 
me up in a station wagon bulging with 
gear and we raced across the state to 
the dock at De Vall’s Bluff where he 
keeps a couple of boats. 

“How far is it to the fishing grounds?” 
I asked. 

“About 120 miles downriver,” he said. 
“We'll fish tomorrow.” 

Bill's boat intrigued me. Square in 
the stern and bow, twenty feet long, and 


[: no one to blame but myself. I 


Apple 
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by CHARLES ELLIOTT 


with a six-foot beam at the gunwale, it 
looked big enough to pitch a tent in. 
But it didn’t seem outsize when we be- 
gan to pile our equipment in it, which 
included ice boxes, folding umbrellas, 
and assorted boxes containing every- 
thing from food to camera equipment. 

“It’s known as a Mississippi River 
boat,” he explained. The 25-horsepower 
outboard, he said, could drive the boat 
downstream at about’ twenty-three 
miles an hour even when the craft was 
loaded with gear and carried two pas- 
sengers. I arranged a couple of seat 
cushions around my hams and settled 
back for a pleasant ride down the White 
River. 

The dry season had 
water almost twenty feet below the 
ragged, vertical banks, and in many 
places wide, white sandbars sprawled 
halfway across the stream. Every few 
miles we passed little clusters of house- 
boats along the water's edge, and the 
people milling around them seemed as 
busy as ants. 

“They're collecting fresh-water clams 
and boiling them clean,”’ Bill explained. 
“The shells make pearl buttons. It’s a 
big business in Arkansas.” 


dropped the 


B" knows most of the citizens who 
live on the river, and from time to 
time he pulled up beside a houseboat 
and cut his motor. 

“Are the gar biting ?’’ 

Almost every time he asked that 
question he got a story. Jake had 
jumped a huge gar at the slough’s 
mouth and fought him half a mile down 
the river before he went into a tangle 
of snags and straightened the hook. 
Tom had almost lost a leg when the 


he'd inquire. 


bull fish he was playing slashed halfway 
up the bank at him. There’d been a 
Yankee from Illinois who tried to land 
one of the critters on a light bass rod. 
He came in with only the reel and rod 
handle in his hand. 


oon I began to develop a keen in- 

terest and respect for the oversize 
alligator gar. As we left the last 
settlement of houseboats and plowed 
through the perfumed twilight, I mulled 
over some of the things I’d heard about 
this monster fish. 

The gar of the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries has been on the game 
side of the ledger only a short time. It 
wasn’t until some catfish fishermen ac- 
cidentally tied onto one of these pug- 
nacious fighters, and got a sound thrash- 
ing, that gar were recognized by anglers 
in these parts as worthy adversaries on 
rod and reel. 

So far as his family tree is con- 
cerned, the gar goes back to the 
Mesozoic period. That’s forty or fifty 
million years. He’s survived many cata- 
clysmic changes—-earthquakes, floods, 
tropic heat, and arctic cold. Nature 
made him to last a long time and to 
take a lot of punishment. 

Today’s gar, like his remote forbears 
is covered with armor plate made up o! 
tough scales shaped like arrowheads 
which often, in adults, are a quarter ot! 
an inch thick. He can live out of water 
for long periods, since his lung tissu¢ 
is divided like a human’s and has its 
own system of blood vessels. 

At birth the gar is about the siz 
and shape of a common pin, but he 
doesn’t stay that way long. Grown 
bulls sometimes run to 200 pounds. In 
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Now the monster, trapped in a tangle of our four lines and the anchor rope, leaps, twists, sounds, and fights like a savage 


a Stuttgart hotel, not far from where 
3ill was taking us, the picture of a 
198-pound gar hangs on the wall. 

My reflections were interrupted by 
lights on the river just below us. Bill 
headed the boat to shore and docked at 
a houseboat anchored at the foot of a 
steep hill. 

“This is the town of St. Charles,” he 
said. “If we can find Charlie Whit- 
more, we'll spend the night on his boat.” 

We climbed to the Snarrs general 
store, shook hands with Percy Snarrs, 
and Bill phoned Charlie. In a few min- 
utes he apeared in his truck and drove 
us to his boat, an eight-room floating 
hotel with all the comforts of home. 
Percy Snarrs closed his store after sup- 
per and came down to join us, and for 
two hours we talked gar and gar fish- 
ing. Then, at midnight, Bill and I went 
to bed. 

Three hours later, when the alarm 
clock rang, we stumbled out of our 
bunks, cooked breakfast, and took off 
by starlight on the last leg of our 
journey. Bill told me that later in the 
day we'd meet M. J. Block, of Little 


Rock, and Johnnie Gray, a photogra- 
pher, who were to be our fishing com- 
panions. 

We anchored at the edge of a wide 
sandbar thirty miles below St. Charles. 
Bill broke out his heavy salt-water rigs, 
baited each hook with a piece of fish 
that would have fed a small family, and 
threw them into the current. 

He got a strike almost immediately. 
The click of his reel indicated that the 
line was moving out slowly. One tense 
minute went by, then two. I'd reeled 
in my line and had my camera ready 
for action. The clicking stopped, but 
after another minute it started up again. 
Bill struck viciously, setting back on 
his line with enough power to break the 
neck of a Brahma bull. The line went 
slack. 

“Reckon I didn’t give him long 
enough,” my fishing partner said. 


W e baited up and threw the lines 
out again, relaxing in the golden 
glow of the morning that grew brighter 
as the sun inched over the swamp trees. 


A flock of wood ducks flew over. Bill 
told me we were approximately in the 
middle of the White River National 
Wildlife Refuge, and that in a few 
months the pin-oak flats, sloughs, and 
hidden lakes that sprawled on both sides 
of us for twenty miles, would be swarm- 
ing with waterfowl. 

His story was interrupted by another 
clicking reel. This time it was mine. 

“You take it,’ I said to Bill, “and 
make him jump. I want a picture with 
you in the foreground and the gar leap- 
ing behind the boat.”’ 

“That’s a pretty big order,” Bill 
grunted. 

While I reeled in his line he let the 
gar run on mine until I peeped over his 
shoulder to see how much linen he had 
left. Just as I was beginning to worry 
that the fish would take it all, Bill 
struck--suddenly and hard. The sea- 
going rig leaped into an arc. 

“Get ready,” Bill yelled, “he’s gonna 
take to the air.” 

3ut the fish didn’t jump. He raced 
toward the boat, and Bill had to take in 
slack at high speed. The fish zoomed 
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All M.J. can do is hang on as the fish whips water to a 
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The huge bull is beached. It takes two men to hold 
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A 


him up 


under the boat, swung out into the river, and headed down- 
stream. Bill strained in an effort to bring him to the surface. 

“Get him up,” I begged. 

But the fish never did surface, though Bill fought it out 
with him for thirty minutes. Then the gar came in, his big 
snout showing under the water like an alligator. Bill’s eyes 
were crinkled with disappointment. 

“A little one,” he groaned. ‘‘He didn’t have sense enough 
to jump.” 

That gar weighed about seventy-five pounds, and Bill was 
taking the hook out of him when a motor spluttered at the 
bend. M. J. and Johnnie—the men we were to meet—pulled 
to the sandbar below us. 

“We'll fish from here,’ Block called, ‘‘and surround them.” 


hey put out lines at the river’s edge, propped their rods 

in forked sticks, wrapped pieces of white tissue paper 
around the lines near the rod tips, and withdrew into the 
shade of the trees at the upper end of the bar. 

“The tissue paper,” Bill explained, “will show the line going 
out when the fellows are too far away to hear the click.” 

An hour passed before any of our four lines got another 
strike. Then the tissue on M. J.’s line hit the water and melted 
off. M. J. let the fish run for ten minutes before he backed 
up the sandbank, and struck several times to drive his barb 
into the tough jaws. 

The fish came out of the water 300 yards downstream, and 
savagely threw himself through a series of gymnastics that 
would have shamed a tarpon. He was too far away for pic- 
tures, so I suggested that Bill put me ashore with the camera 
to record the gar’s next aerial bid for freedom. I ran down 
the bank to where the sandbar broke off into deep water, 
estimated the distance of the line, and set my camera for 
thirty feet. 

“T’ll have him up in a minute,” M. J. called. 

But neither of us was prepared for what happened right 
at my feet. The big fish literally jumped in my face, and at 
the height of his leap he gave out with the most gosh-awful 
sound I ever heard. It was part bellow, part roar, part snort, 
and part gurgle. I was so unprepared for anything like it that 
I stumbled back and fell on my rump in the sand. When I 
looked again the fish was fighting deep. It was hard to be- 
lieve that the thing had happened at all, except that I still 
had goose bumps. 

The gar swung upstream and across the river from the 
spot where M. J. was pumping him. I walked back to be 
nearer the scene. 

“Something tells me,’’ I said to M. J., “you should be using 
a .30/06 to hunt these prehistoric submarines.” 

“He was probably trying to get ashore to bite off your 
leg,” M. J. grinned. ‘“‘The watchword’s gardez-vous!”’ 

The fish was close now, and M. J. led him into shallow 
water at the rim of the bar. But when he shoved his snout out 
of water and saw Johnnie Gray and me standing there with 
our cameras, he turned tail and put on (continued on page 116) 





THE SHEEP 


For his ninth painting in the Sportsman’s Progress series 
we asked Amos Sewell to take our hero on a pack trip. Sure, 
Mrs. Sportsman could go along. Hang the expense. It’s the 
trip of a lifetime. 

But obviously they've already been on the pack trip—a 
most successful one, too, for here they appear to be the guests 
of the Boone and Crockett Club, where Mr. Sportsman will 
receive first prize in the Big Game Competition for his—— 

FOR JT HOSE WHITE SHEEP? 

“Do I understand, madam, that you shot this lovely white 
sheep ?” 

Well, perhaps Mr. Sportsman will have his innings in the 
next episode. 


PAINTING BY AMOS SEWELL 
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by JOE BROOKS 


he bow of the skiff rammed into an 

inch-thick vine that rode forward 

with us a bit, then thrust us back 
in our tracks. Capt. Boss Brown spun 
the outboard motor and gunned it hard, 
reversing at full speed toward a for- 
midable array of clutching mangrove 
roots. 

I dropped flat on my face, shoved my 
head under a seat, and clung to the 
bottom of the skiff. Back of me, amid- 
ships, George Phillips yelped, ‘This is 
worse than bucking a Kentucky line!” 
Then he ducked fast. Maybe Boss 
ducked too; I was too busy to look. 
But Boss is an awesome man and the 
mangroves probably parted and made 
way for him. Anyway, he maneuvered 
out of that jumble and spun the motor 
to forward again. Under me I felt the 
water swishing by smoothly, and thank- 
fully raised my head for a gulp of air 
and a quick glance around. 

The tunnel through which we were 
moving was so narrow that the water 
displaced by the boat pushed a wave 
high into the wall of mangrove trees on 
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each side, and sucked an ebb tide behind 
us. It was like riding uphill on water. 
Even so, it was a channel, which was 
more than could be said for most of the 
route we had been following through 
the dusk-gloomy swamp for the past 
half hour. 


oss Brown had looked grim when 
B he met the four of us at the Rod 
and Gun Club at Everglades that morn- 
ing in early February. Everglades is, of 


course, on the southwestern coast of 
Florida, where the Gulf of Mexico seeps 
into the awesome half-world of the vast 
Everglades swamp. 

“It's been blowing thirty miles an 
hour for three days,’ Boss said. ‘‘The 
water here is too muddy for anything 
but trolling, and I can see you guys 
don’t want to troll.’’ He was eyeing our 
assorted fly and spinning rods. ‘Tell 
you what. Leldon and I can take you in 
two skiffs into the swamp—-way back 
toward the headwaters of the rivers 
that empty into the Gulf here. It’s 


tough going, but it’s your only chance 
to get fish.” 

We started off in his forty-foot boat, 
towing two skiffs. Roaring between the 
islands through passages that were like 
great rivers among the mangroves, we 
slowed only occasionally to ease past a 
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shallow oyster par or to avoid shaking 
up a charter boat trolling the bays. For 
two hours, from just before daybreak 
till the sun was over the tallest man- 
groves, we ran through the pretzel 
channels and wide lakes where every 
surrounding was as nature had made 
it eons before. 


J] e jumped birds by the hundred, in- 
W cluding long-legged waders—the 
Ward's heron and the great white 
heron, once almost extinct here, but now 
making a strong comeback. Ahead of 
us, flocks of American egrets rose and 
flew until we passed, then settled back 
in the trees. The yellow-footed snowy 
ibis, the white ibis, and the clumsy wood 
ibis all rose in showers. Cormorants 
took off in front of us and coots ran 
across the surface, gathering speed to 
launch themselves into the air. Trash 
ducks, fish ducks, and edible ducks were 
everywhere. 

Then, at the point of a bay, Boss tied 
the boat up against the mangroves, and 
we took to the skiffs. That’s how we 
came to be lying with our faces glued 
to the boards. Barely two yards wide 
ond in most places only a few inches 
accep, the waterway cut through thick 
stands of red mangroves whose huge, 
ciisscross roots wove a pattern so 
dense that an eel could scarcely have 
squeezed between them. 

Overhead the branches shut out the 
sky; we were truly out of this world. 
The air was thick with heat that 
bounced off the water, and thicker still 
with mosquitoes and _ sandflies. Oc- 
casionally a bird rose with a shattering 
flap of wings and tore along the channel 
ahead of us—the only course it could 
take through that maze of jungle. 

Over everything hung the miasmic 
smell of the Everglades, an emanation 
of muck and mist, of decaying fish and 
oysters and crabs and vegetation. It’s 
like rotten eggs with a dash of vinegar 
thrown in. It smells terrible, but it 
grows on you till it’s a good smell. It 
savors of the life, the struggle, and the 
strange, wild beauty of the Everglades. 

At this point I might explain that 
snook fishing is good all the year round 





Just a few of the Ten Thousand Islands, on the Gulf rim of the Florida Everglades 


in the Everglades, though it’s probably 
best in April, May, and June. 

Suddenly we flashed out of the tunnel 
into a prairie of sawgrass, spotted with 
clumps of palms and, in the distance, 
several of the famous Everglades “ham- 
mocks"’—-tree-clad islands sticking up 
amid the sawgrass. On the back of the 
skiff the motor jumped and squirmed 
and threw its hind end in the air as it 
struck a buried log, a hard mound of 
clay, or a submerged root. We looked 
back and saw Leldon’s skiff laboring 
along behind us. Otto Shaw was 
crouched in the bow; all we could see of 
him were the fluttering streamers and 
skipping bugs clipped to his hat. 

He unjointed himself enough to raise 
his head and take a squint forward, and 
then we were again in a mangrove tun- 
nel. Otto opened his mouth, took a big 
gulp of air, and went down again. But 
his partner, John Hunter, was not so 
quick. We heard a loud yell and turned 
to see John hanging in midair, snagged 
by tenacious vines, fore and aft. Boss 
threw our boat into reverse and we 
inched back. 

By the time we got to him, John had 
extricated himself and was gasping for 
breath, both hands clutching his bruised 
throat. “This,” he croaked, “is kind of 
rough but I'll be O.K.” 

“The man they couldn’t hang,” said 
Otto, who got a dirty look from John. 


\\ e started forward again. Snook 
/ were somewhere not far ahead and 
all hell wasn’t going to stop us. But it 
sure made a good try. We were no 
sooner under way than we heard an- 
other shout from behind. This time 
Leldon’s motor had been mugged and 
yanked right off the skiff. As we 
watched, Leldon retrieved it from the 
mud and water and jammed it back in 
place. Then he tightened up its screws 
and pulled the starter cord. The motor 
sputtered but wouldn't catch. 

“Hammer it!”’ yelled Boss. 

And before our popping eyes, Leldon 
did just that. Every time the panting, 
protesting motor faltered Leldon ham- 
mered on the choke, forcing gasoline in 
where water was trying to take over, 











and driving the water out. On the fifth 
try the motor took hold. 

Soon we reached another stretch of 
prairie grass and palms, where Leldon 
overtook us. On the far side huge 
cypresses rose a hundred feet in the air, 
and we knew we were near fresh water, 
where they thrive. We ran a short dis- 
tance till we hit an acre of open water 
We were just in time to see Leldon and 
his group disappear into a dark slit in 
the mangroves on the far side. 

“There used to be some snook in 
here,” said cutting the motor. 
“Big ones. Right around that little is- 
land. Snappers, too. Watch the water 
under those cormorants and you'll see 
something you never saw before.” 


Boss, 


U nder the branches where the cor- 

morants were perched, the leaves 
were white with guano. And even as 
we watched, droppings splashed into the 
water. As they hit, the snappers struck 
ferociously at them. Fascinated, we 
drew closer. Half-grown birds, black 
as a minstrel’s face, edged uneasily in 
toward the tree trunks. One stumbled, 
fell into the water with a squawk, and 
frantically swam ashore. 

“If they'll take guano they’li take 
this,’’ I said, and tossed a fly beneath 
the branches. It had barely hit the 
water before a foot-long snapper took 
it and came hurtling across the surface 
with the force of my strike. George 
picked up his spinning rod, threw a lure 
in, and let it sink. Then he started to 
retrieve, but his line stopped solid. 

“Bottom,” he grumbled. ‘‘Can you put 
me in there, Boss, to free the line ?”’ 

Then suddenly the line came free of 
its own accord, while five pounds of 
snook busted out into the air and into 
the mangrove branches, then crashed 
back into the water, breaking the leader. 

“Jumpy bottom,” Boss grinned. 

As we moved farther along the island, 
George decided to try a surface spin- 
ning lure that is deadly on largemouth 
bass——one that he’d been anxious to try 
on snook. I stuck with my fly rod and 
a skipping bug, casting toward the man- 
groves and bringing the rod down hard, 

(continued on page 122) 





Leldon, the fifteen-pound snook, and Doe 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN McDERMOTT 


The bronco came apart at 
the seams, tossing me high- 
er than Katy-over-the-roof 


The OLD SADDLE 


had climbed the Walker Rim before daybreak, working 

up the thousand-foot face of the cliff through tangles of 

chaparral and bitter brush. The dawn was but a faint 
promise in the haze that hung over the Cascade Range. It 
was the opening morning of Oregon’s deer season. 

The Walker Rim, a massive barricade tossed across the 
jackpined flats of eastern Oregon, was topped with house- 
size yellow rocks. Beyond the rim the ground leveled to a 
forest of tall sugar pines, interspersed with head-high Christ- 
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mas trees. A carpet of needles silenced my footsteps. It 
was a quiet, dim, and ghostly place as I moved out on the 
flat, took a position behind a huge pine trunk, and prepared 
to wait for dawn and for any unsuspecting buck that might 
pass my way. 

In such extreme quiet the mind tends to keep busy, usu- 
ally with pleasant thoughts. Waiting for dawn, I thought of 
all that had occurred to me in all the years I'd used the 
little carbine cradled in my arm. It added up to a lot of 
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CARBINE 


living. To begin with, I had earned this rifle the hard way. 

It took Sid Golden, the most cunning trapper I've ever en- 
countered, several years to teach this kid how to trap coyotes 
on the Montana plains. But he did succeed. I traded coyote 
hides, earned in blizzard and forty below, for the rifle. That 
took some doing, for in those days a .30/30 saddle carbine 
Was a prized possession— prized more than a hand-embossed, 
scope-sighted custom job would be today. 

The rifle a Winchester—-had the right feel for me, and 





by FRANCIS H. AMES 


after forty years it still has it. Maybe only one rifle in a 
lifetime ever has exactly the right feel and swing for a man, 
though he may own guns enough to arm a regiment, and 
bring down wild meat with them all. 

Since those days in a Montana cow town, the little saddle 
carbine and I have slept together in a lot of weird places: 
in northwest forests, where cougars range close; in the 
Dakotas; down through Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
over to Nevada; in the California (continued on page 62) 
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HERBURNE 
STORY 


by KEITH 


(WNhis is a story I never would have 
known about if my wife hadn't 
caught a wall-eye in Big Lake, 

where none were supposed to be. 

I sensed something funny almost the 
instant the fish took the plug. Big Lake 
is bass water—--bigmouths. But the fish 
on my wife’s line wasn’t fighting like 
a bass. He bent Sylvia's light rod in an 
oxbow curve, but he stayed deep and 
his style and footwork weren't right for 
a bass. When she finally brought the 
fish to the top I looked at its outline 
and the golden sheen along its sides. 

“You caught a wall-eye,” I blurted. 


Sherburne club members seine wall-eye fingerlings from a 


“What's wrong with a wall-eye?”’ she 
demanded. 

“Nothing,” I assured her, ‘‘only I’ve 
never heard of wall-eyes being in this 
lake.” 

“Well, you've heard it now,” she said. 
Then, as a concession, she added, “We'll 
ask George about it.”’ 

When we got back to our cabin we 
went to see George Brown, the man who 
owns the resort where we were spend- 
ing our vacation. I’d grown up in the 
town of Big Lake, in central Minnesota 
about forty miles northwest of Minne- 
apolis. My parents still live there. But 


I left for college in the late ‘30's, and 
what with the war, a job, and a wife and 
two young sons, this was my first real 
fishing trip back to those boyhood wa- 
ters in more than a dozen years. I was 
sure of one thing: There’d been no wall- 
eyes in the lake when I fished it last. 


Neorge wasn’t surprised. ‘Sure, lots 
Jy of them in the lake now,” he said 
when we showed him the fish. ‘The 
club planted ’em. It has its own rearing 
pond, and the members put out 50,000 to 
100,000 fingerlings every fall. They’ve 


Much of Minnesota’s Sand Dunes State Forest was a treeless waste (left) until Sherburne County sportsmen, using hard manual 
labor and later a borrowed tree-planting machine (center), made it a haven (right) for deer, gamebirds, and other wildlife 
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rearing pond for restocking lakes. The tiny fish are netted, driven into a box trap (foreground), and transported in a tank truck 


stocked just about every good lake in 
the county.” 

The club, he told us, was the Sher- 
hurne County Conservation Club. I'd 
heard my dad mention the organization, 
and I remembered that he’d been secre- 
tary of it for a while. But I’d never 
bothered to find out what it did. There 
are a lot of sportsmen’s clubs in Minne- 
sota. 

The next day rain kept us off the lake. 
George came over to our cabin right 
after noon. “I’ve got to drive up to 
Orrock,” he said. “You and your wife 
want to go for the ride?” 

It had been years since I'd visited in 
that area. I said we'd be glad to go. 

A few miles north of Big Lake the 
road turned into as pretty a planting of 
young pines as I’ve ever seen. It is a 
thick and even stand, ten to twelve feet 
high, running back from the road in a 
green wave. There hadn’t been any- 
thing like that in the county when I 
was a kid. 

Locating myself by corners, hills, and 
other landmarks, I recalled this particu- 
lar tract as it had looked then. It was 
sandy, scarred with blowholes, and 
dotted with scrub oak and stunted hard- 
wood. It was about the last place in 
Minnesota where you'd try a reforesta- 
tion project. 

I checked my memory with George. 
‘Isn’t this where the poorest land in the 
‘ounty used to be—-the place where 





farmers either starved or moved out?” 
I asked. 

George nodded. “Sure is. A lot of it 
went back to te state for taxes. Looks 
different now, eh? The club planted 
those trees.” 

Just outside Orrock a hen pheasant 
scooted across the road ahead of our 
car, trailed by her young brood. 


ry Nhat’s another job the club did,” 

George remarked. ‘‘The members 
have released birds every year since they 
organized, and it’s given pheasant hunt- 
ing around here a real boost. We're 
pretty far north for pheasants, and the 
experts tell us our land isn’t the best 
for them. But we do a lot of shooting 
and our bird supply holds up better than 
in any county around us.” 

“How about violations?” I asked. 
“Do the boys still break the game laws 
the way they used to? When I was in 
school the fellows figured it was smart 
to beat the game warden. They made a 
kind of contest of it to see whether 
they’d get away with it.” 

“Not anymore,” George assured me. 
“The club put a stop to that. It’s not 
popular to poach in Sherburne County 
nowadays. And there’s been some 
changes in the game laws, too. Remem- 
ber how hunters used to start fires in 
den trees to drive squirrels out? The 
club fixed that. Got a bill through the 








legislature to outlaw fire in taking 
squirrels.”’ 

I started to laugh. Look, George, 
this is a fine rain we're having,” I said 
“Did the club arrange that, too?”’ 

George chuckled, then turned serious 
again. “Nope,” he replied, ‘‘the club 
didn’t order the rain. But it deserves a 
little credit for it, at that. By starting 
that forest we just drove through and 
by things the members have persuaded 
farmers to do, they’ve fixed it so that a 
lot of this rain will soak into the ground 
where it will do some good instead of 
racing down the St. Francis River and 
into the Mississippi.” 

He paused, then asked, ‘‘You remem- 
ber Rice Lake?” 


(continued on page 104) 





Editor’s note: The 
fifteenth OUTDOOR 
LIFE Conserva- 
tion Award goes 
to the Sherburne 
County Conserva- 
tion Club, Minne- 
sota, for the work 
described in this 
article. Details 
concerning the 
award will be 
found on page 106. 
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by WYNN DAVIS 


nce more I stood in faded waders 
on the grassy banks of the Mon- 
gaup River, long famous for its 
big trout. Stretched before me, at the 
foot of a long white-water rapids, lay 
the best-looking trout hole in the river 
Orchard Pool. It was deep, with a 
high earth bank on the east or orchard 
side and a rock shore on the mountain 
side. Between these shores lay sand- 
bars, cobblestones, and great rock 
.ledges over which clear, cold Catskill 
Meuntain water flowed in depths up to 
eight feet. 
The Julyssyn was already well down 
behind the tallSkemlocks, and a chill 
was creeping out “e& the forest. I 


stepped quietly into patie Wve a 
good casting position, and sen ge 


brown fly sailing out to the edge of an. 


island of white foam that lazily circled 
the deep eddy below the falls. 

It was only a half-hearted cast. For 
too many years, in my New York Sttte 
fishing, I had vainly Jaid-afly on the 
waters of Orekard Pool or sent a bait 
deep into its clear water. As far as I 
knew, no one else had ever taken a 
trout—-or even seen one-—in the pool. 


Yet I usually gave it a try, simply be- 
cause it held such beautiful, irresistible 







water. 


Fishing it was something I just 
had to do. 
This evening my fly circled the eddy 


several times. As I watched, I fell to 


thinking. More trout food flowed into 
this pool than into any other in the 
river. It was an ideal spot for a large 


trout to claim. If one should be there 
he’d be a prize, big enough to fight off 
the five and six-pounders you occasion- 
ally tangled with in lesser spots on the 
Mongaup. And he’d be just about im- 
possible to catch. 


MY fly reached a point downstream 
where drag would swing it in a 
wide arc. I was about to pick it up for 
another cast when I noticed something 
I'd never seen on the river -a dozen or 
more=-huge brown moths with wing- 
spreads Of at_least four inches. They 
flew back and torth—over the water, 
sometimes close to the surface, some- 
times high in the air. I stood with Try 
fly dragging below me, watching the 
dance of the big moths. 

One swooped too low and ended up 
struggling in the water. I watched him 
fluttering desperately, caught in the big 
eddy where my fly had been a few min- 






ILLUSTRATED 


utes before. Then I glanced away as I 
picked up my dragging fly. When I 
turned back, the moth had disappeared 
Moths don’t sink that quickly, as you 
know if you've seen them on the water 
What had happened? I waded ashore, 
sat on the bank, and thought it over 

As the light failed, the water grew 
black. I no longer could see an inch be- 
neath the surface. Bats began to 
swoop about in the air and somewhere 
in the distance a fox barked. Then sud 
denly, with no warning, all hell broke 
loose over the quiet waters of Orchard 
Pool. A trout that looked as big as a 
northern pike leaped into the air and 
snapped up a low-flying moth, then fell 
back into the water with a _ belly- 
whopper splash. 

The shock popped beads of sweat out 
on my forehead. This, for many years, 
had been a world-famous trout stream 
It held some hefty browns and rain 
bows, but never had I seen anything 
jike this. For a second I doubted my 
senseS==But concentric rings from the 
big splash still chwseweach other to 
shore. 

I caught and carefully packed away 
one of the big moths. And that night, 

(continued on page 100) 





BY BERNARD SAFRAN 


Gail held her rod steady and 
I dipped mine, lowering the 
mouse. It hit water, reared 
erect, then started to) swim 
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*“Ain’t a bad day,” says the Deacon, plucking a duck as Bill watches 


It's a gamble but Orrie and Jimmy collect a stool... 


The Sun Was Shinin’ 


e wanted good duck weather, 

which means dirty weather. And 

that mid-December afternoon I 
could see that something really foul was 
coming out of the northeast, and com- 
ing soon. 

Dink, Bill, and I were crossing shal- 
low Sinepuxent Bay toward Assateague 
Island, which lies in the Atlantic Ocean 
off Maryland’s ‘‘Eastern Shore.’ Our 
conveyance was a flat-bottomed ferry 
scow that carries three beach buggies 
and runs only when its skipper, a rugged 
individualist, feels like running it. There 
wasn't any sun or wind, and it wasn’t 
cold. The bay was lead-gray and so 
was the sky, but in the northeast, out 
to sea beyond the brown marsh and 
white dunes of the island, the sky 
looked reddish-purple, like a black eye 
the morning after you acquire it. 

The ferry headed into a narrow, 
crooked waterway through marsh, slack- 
ened speed to round a sharp bend, 
scraped sand bottom and then slid over 
it, and nosed into its landing. Except 
for a Coast Guard station to the south- 
ward there wasn't anything in sight 
but sand, marsh, a few clumps of 
stunted, wind-twisted pines and oaks, 
and brooding gray sky. 

Assateague—bridgeless, roadless, 
townless and practically uninhabited, 
inconvenient to get to and not easy to 
move around on—is one of the very few 
extensive stretches of unspoiled sea- 
shore and bay country left on the Mid- 
dle Atlantic coast. It’s a grand place 
for ducks and geese to winter, and a 
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grand place for gunners to hunt them. 

The ferry skipper came out of his 
wheelhouse and put down a pair of 
heavy planks. Dink maneuvered the 
beach buggy over them to the wharf 
just as a black squall came yowling 
across the island, flattening the marsh 
grass before it and spitting raindrops 
on our windshield. The wind blew like 
3illy-get-out for a minute or so, then it 
was gone, and everything was still and 
gray again. 

“Just a sample,” Dink remarked, 
grinning. ‘The real thing is back of it, 
and it'll be a snorter.”” He drove the 
beach buggy off the wharf, and when 
we hit loose sand stepped on the gas. 
We bumped along a deeply rutted track 
for a mile or so, swished through half 
a foot of water near the head of a tide 
gut, and came out on the smooth, firm 
sand of the wide ocean beach. Dink 
gunned the buggy up to fifty, and we 
rode as smoothly as you do on a super- 
highway. 


y= we looked seaward, visibility 
/ : ; Asiedy 

was limited by a curtain of mist a 
quarter mile offshore. Out of it charged 
an endless succession of steel-gray, 
cold-looking swells, which curled over 
and crashed as white foam on the beach. 
“No rafted ducks out there today,’’ Dink 
said. ‘“‘They’re all lying low on the 
bay side.” 

He swung the car off the hard beach 
into a rutted track that twisted among 
dunes, climbed a little grade, and topped 


a low crest. Below us in a shallow hol- 
low was the lodge—a long, one-story, 
shingled house with a glassed-in look- 
out tower. Dink drove down to it and 
honked his horn. As we got out of the 
car a hard gust pelted us with sleet. An 
elderly colored man who wore a chef's 
white cap and apron and a wide smile 
opened the door. “This is the Deacon 

he’ll take good care of you,” said Dink. 


hen we'd shed our outer clothing, 

Dink turned on the radio and we 
got a weather report. Strong northeast 
gale blowing, the man said, and storm 
warnings up from Cape Hatteras to 
Portland, Maine. 

“Sometimes a northeaster blows for 
three days,’”’ Dink said. ‘But this time 
of year the wind’s more likely to shift 
clockwise after a few hours. By morn- 
ing it’ll probably be blowing hard from 
the southwest. And in the afternoon it'll 
shift some more, then it’ll clear up and 
get cold.” 

Orrie, the lean Marylander who dou- 
bles as head duck guide in winter and 
skipper of the family fishing boat in 
summer, nodded his agreement. ‘If 
there’s a stiff southwest wind in the 
morning,” he said, “‘we’ll get wet going 
out to the offshore blinds. But that’s 
where the good shootin’ will be.”’ 

After supper we sat around and 
talked ducks and geese. Orrie said there 
were more Canadas on Assateague than 
there had been for several years. He 
and Jimmy, the other guide, agreed 
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... and load the decoys for a trip across the squall-swept bay 








Dink raises his gun and mutters “Now!” as the birds come in 


A Little Dim 


by 
ARTHUR 
GRAHAME 





Our “progging” expedition—a sort of waterfowl stalk—sends up a bunch of ducks. But getting close to them is something else 


there were plenty of black ducks, widg- 
eon (Eastern Shore for baldpates), and 
pintails around, and that the rough 
weather would drive the sea ducks, such 
as scoters and golden-eyes, into the bay. 


\: turned in early. The window of 
my room faced toward the sea. 
Rain smacked against its panes and 
pelted on the roof. The crash of the 
surf blended with the roar of the wind. 
But I was deep in a feather bed, and it 
Was like being home after you’ve been 


away for a long time. The last thing I 
remember was a vicious gust shaking 
the four corners of the house. 

It was just getting light when the 
Deacon—he really was one, by the way 

rapped on my door. Time to get up. 
The rain had stopped and the wind 
wasn't rattling my windowpanes. The 
storm, I thought, had blown itself out 
in the night. 

It hadn’t; it had just changed direc- 
tion. When I went into the dining room 
Dink was fiddling with the radio knobs. 
“Just heard a weather forecast,” he 





told me. ‘Strong southwest winds pre- 
dicted—-thirty-five miles, up to fifty in 
the gusts. Take a look out there—~it’'s 
blowing that hard right now.” 


he back of the lodge is close to the 
i. bank of a wide tide gut, and the 
dining-room windows look south and 
west. Through them you get a long 
view down the five-mile-wide bay. It 
was blowing so hard the surface was 
all whitecaps. 

(continued on page 79) 
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Please Don’t 
Tease the Bears 
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aving hunted grizzly bears for 
more than twenty years I have 
yet to learn, by personal experi- 
that they are dangerous game. 
know enough about 
grizzlies, especially—to have a 


ence, 
Nevertheless, I 
bears 
healthy respect for them, and I do not 


fool around them any more than is 
necessary. No two bears will react alike 
na given situation, so I’m always alert 
xr the unexpected, whether it be in a 
uckling cub or a monster grizzly. 
The grizzly is, by nature, much more 
wary than his black cousin and must 
be hunted with skill and persistence. 
The Puss Lake district, at the head- 


by FRANK GOLATA 


RALPH CROSBY 


waters of the Sikinni River in northern 
British Columbia, is a favorite feeding 
ground for bears, both black and griz- 
zly. In the fall, the semiopen mountain- 
sides are covered with berries, and bears 
come from the surrounding area to 
build up winter fat. 

One fall, while I was guiding a sports- 
man, our packtrain skirted the base of 
a mountain. High up on it we spotted 
three bears feeding; they all seemed to 
be blacks, although one was unusually 
large. I decided it would make a good 
trophy for my hunter, so I sent him up 
with one of the guides, while the rest of 
us continued onward to set up camp. 





There was wild commo- 
tion behind me, and I 
looked back to see a big 
grizzly among the horses 


SMITH 


From the trail we got an occasional 
glimpse of the two men as_ they 
struggled up the mountainside. We 
could also see the bears peacefully feed- 
ing. After a long interval we heard the 
faint report of a rifle and looked up just 
in time to see the big bear high-tailing 
it into the brush. As it disappeared we 
heard another shot. And a little while 
later we heard still a third, which, we 
concluded, was the finishing shot. 

Hours later the hunters came in with 
the skin of a very large grizzly. At 
first glance it appeared to be jet-black, 
but closer examination showed it to be 

(continued on page 112) 
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MacKinnon counts salmon leaping up ladder. Dr. Brett pours oil in stream 


na warm September day in 1951 two biologists were taking a count of 

coho salmon migrating up the Stamp River in British Columbia when 

a tagged beauty wiggled free from the grasp of one of them and 
flopped into the water. He went after it, wading barefoot into the shallows 
above the fish ladder at Stamp Falls. He couldn't find the fish, but as he 
searched he and his co-worker noticed a surprising thing. The salmon migra- 
tion, which was going full tilt minutes earlier, had stopped. Why? 

The men were Dr. J. R. Brett and Dixon MacKinnon, and they were work- 
ing on studies being conducted for the Pacific Biological Station at Nanaimo, 
B. C., operated by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. They'd retrieved 
salmon before without adversely affecting the migratory rate. Had they 
frightened the salmon this time? Not likely, since any disturbance the biolo- 
gist had made was beyond hearing and seeing range of the other fish, Could 
it be that the man’s bare hands and feet had repelled the fish? Had some 
scent washed off them which the fish smelled and shied away from? 

They remembered that the number of salmon moving upstream always 
declined when sightseers visited the ladder. Despite No Wading signs, visitors, 
particularly children, invaded the stream and tried to grab the fish. 

Convinced that they were on the track of something interesting, Brett and 
MacKinnon began studying the olfactory perception (sense of smell) of 
fish, a relatively new field of research. They made observations of salmon at 
the Stamp River station and at the Skutz Falls fish ladder. 

In a typical experiment they counted the number of salmon swimming 
past a certain point in ten minutes. There were thirty-four. Then, with a 
minimum of motion, they immersed bare hands in the water for one minute. 
Immediately afterward they took another ten-minute count. The number of 
salmon passing the same point fell to four. 

In subsequent control tests the biologists used wax cardboard containers 
which they handled with rubber gloves. They rinsed the containers and 
gloves for five minutes in the water going over the falls, then let clear water 
run over the ladder for one minute. Later they poured into the stream water 
in which a hand had been rinsed for one minute. In some tests dilutions of 
urine, salt water, herring oil, and tomato juice were used to find out if the 
presence of foreign organic substances might be offensive to the salmon. 

After months of work the men came to this conclusion: 

“With the exception of hand rinses, no solution showed sufficient effect 
on the migratory rate to warrant particular attention. In each case where 
hand rinses were involved, however, a marked decrease in the rate occurred. 
In three of these cases salmon were observed to turn and swim downstream 
to the lower level of the ladder. . . . These observations suggest that salmon 
fishermen should handle their lures and baits with gloved hands to avoid 
any possible detracting effect of human odors.” 
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Do you gill trout? 


If so, you may be 


hen I heard about the experi- 

ments Brett and MacKinnon had 

been conducting on the olfactory 
sense of coho salmon in British Colum- 
bia, as reported in the adjoining col- 
umn, I began to do a little thinking. If 
the migrating salmon were repelled by 
human scent, as the biologists seemed 
to think, why wouldn’t fresh-water 
trout be affected the same way? If 
they were, it would help to explain why 
fishing is often so poor in waters known 
to be heavily stocked with hatchery 
trout or having large populations of 
wild trout. The theory strongly ap- 
pealed to me, and I began discussing it 
quietly with some fishing friends who 
know more about the traditional an- 
gling taboos than I do. 

The first one I turned to was Prof. 
William W. Michael of the California 
Institute of Technology. An ardent dry- 
fly fisherman for forty years and author 
of the book, Dry Fly Trout Fishing, 
Bill is always eager to try something 
new. 

“Sounds like a swell idea,’’ he en- 
thused. ‘I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if human odors have a definite effect on 
trout, wild trout especially. Let’s try it.” 

We decided that Hot Creek, one of the 
finest dry-fly streams on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, would be 
ideal for a practical test. It’s stocked 
with hatchery rainbows, and has a lot 
of sizable wild brown trout in it. Part 
of the creek runs through a ranch 
owned by Bill Lawrence, a friend of 
ours and an avid angler who won't per- 
mit anything but fly fishing in it. He 
agreed to co-operate, and we knew of 
others who would help us. 

Test conditions were excellent on the 
creek the day we made our first experi- 
ment. The day was fine, the trout were 
rising well, and there were only a few 
other fishermen around since it was the 
middle of the week. Before starting to 
fish we agreed on a plan of operations. 

We decided that each of us would test 
a short stretch of the creek. We'd hook 
a trout, play it as long as necessary, gill 
it with a bare hand, and leave the hand 
in the water at least a minute. Then 
we'd resume fishing, keeping track of 
the time it took to get another strike. 
After that we'd repeat the procedure 
except that we'd net, not gill, the trout, 
and take care not to step into the 
stream. We wore rubber boots anyway. 

We fished all morning, and compared 
notes at lunch. Both of us had almost 
identical experiences. The gilling or 
releasing of small trout with bare hands 
stopped the fishing for from ten to 
twenty minutes. When we netted the 
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Wade barefoot? 


jinxing yourself 


trout and didn’t wade into the stream, 
the fish continued to feed and to hit our 
flies almost at once. The professor con- 
tributed an interesting observation. 

“After I released the undersize rain- 
hows,” he told me, “I noticed that not 
only was my own fishing affected when 
I used my bare hand, but so was that 
of a fisherman just below me. He 
stopped getting strikes, and wanted to 
know why I began to get strikes when 
he couldn’t raise a fish. We were using 
identical flies, and he could cast as well 
as I, if not better.”’ 

He went on to say that he believed 
the trout downstream must have picked 
up his body odor carried off by the slow 
current. Evidently the scent drifted 
away from where he was fishing and 
traveled below him. 

“Everyone knows that wild animals 
have a sense of smell far more acute 
than humans,” he said, ‘but this makes 
me wonder if fish don’t have an even 
keener sense than other wild things. 
What’ll we fishermen do? Take more 
showers? Wash our hands in chloro- 
phyll? Wear rubber gloves?” 

In our experiment we had some as- 
sistance from an unexpected source— 
Bill Lawrence’s black Labrador re- 
triever. He got out of the cabin and 
dived into the water to retrieve a trout 
Bill was playing. After Bill had taken 
the sizable brown out of his mouth and 
shooed him back to shore, we kept right 
on getting strikes. Apparently the 
dog’s scent had no effect on the trout— 
not even on the cagy browns. 


ater several white-faced steers crossed 
the creek. As soon as the water 
cleared up after them, the fishing was 
as good as ever. Maybe that doesn’t 
mean anything, but I think it might. 
It suggests further proof that trout 
don’t like human body odor. 

But one thing puzzled me as I was 
fishing Hot Creek. I felt that the rins- 
ing of my hands in the water affected 
the brown trout more than it did the 
rainbows. I got strikes from the smaller 
rainbows regardless of whether I gilled 
them, netted them, used my bare hands, 
or waded. I wrote to Dixon MacKinnon 
about it and asked him what he thought. 

“Without doubt hatchery trout are 
conditioned to human odors,” he re- 
plied. “If they perceive the odors, they 
could be expected to associate them 
with food. If anything, fishing for 
hatchery trout should pick up when the 
fish detect human odors,”’ 

The suggestion that the fish supposed 
feeding time was near made sense to 
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When you lift trout this way, don’t be surprised if fishing tapers off afterward 


me, as I’m sure it will to every opening- 
day angler who’s stood elbow toa elbow 
on a stream and taken trout freshly 
dumped from a hatchery truck. 

Since that day on Hot Creek, I've re- 
peated the tests every time I’ve gone 
out fishing—-on roadside waters, high 
mountain creeks, and at trout clubs. 
Every time the results were almost in- 
variably the same. When I netted 
trout, the fishing continued unchanged. 
When I gilled or released them with my 
bare hands and left my hands in the 
water for a minute or two, the fishing 
tailed off. Other angling friends who 
have done the same have had almost 
identical experiences. 

The Canadian biologists aren’t sur- 
prised at the observations I’ve reported 
to them. In fact, Dr. John L. Hart, 
director of the Nanaimo Station, ex- 
pected such results. He told me that 
there’s no reason why trout shouldn't 
be affected the same way salmon are. 
Observations made by Brett and Mac- 
Kinnon subsequent to their original 
studies in 1951, he said, strengthen 
their conclusions, and undoubtedly their 
findings will lead to greatly improved 


techniques for use in counting fish. 
Though the results of the Canadian 
studies are still tentative, Dr. Hart 
said, they’re quite convincing. He re- 
called that although little work has 
been done so far on olfactory percep- 
tion by fish, he’s heard that salmon 
deserted the runways of one Columbia 
River dam when human hands were 
placed in the water above the fish. 


P rof. Michael continued studying the 
theory last summer on a fishing 
trip in Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. 
Here's a typical observation he made, 
writing from Gallatin Gateway, Mont.: 

“For an hour I was fishing on the 
Gallatin with no one above me, and I 
was taking trout at a fairly good rate. 
After a while, a fellow came along to 
check how I was doing. I asked him 
to go upstream, say about 1,000 feet, 
and start fishing above me. He did, and 
he released his catch. I noticed that 
while I was directly below him I had 
no luck, but when I worked out into the 
river away from the path of the cur- 

(continued on page 95) 
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Ed’s “rock” split 

into two shadows 

] that fled pellmell 
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GHOSTS by NIGHT 


t was the last week in December. 
The lakes in northern Indiana were 
freshly frozen, and big bluegills 

were schooled up and biting like black- 
flies under the new ice. 

I live in the kind of place a man ought 
to live in, a hundred feet from the edge 
of a medium-size lake that provides 
bass, crappies, and some of the best 
bluegill fishing I’ve ever found any- 
where. I have a small duck pond and 
two rabbit swales in the first field be- 
hind my house. I wouldn't trade palaces 
with a king! 

On this particular occasion it hap- 
pened that. half the bluegill population 
of the lake had gathered in a small bay 
in front of my place. There was a spot 
out beyond my boat dock, no more than 
a city block offshore, where a goldenrod 
grub or a corn borer lowered through 
a hole in the ice into the dark water 
at the end of a nylon line was as sure 
to get results as a saucer of cream set 
in front of a hungry cat. 

The winter wind was cold but my 
wife and I had worked out a system 
that permitted us to do our ice fishing 
without undue discomfort. 

We'd build a roaring fire in our fire- 
place and set a pot of coffee on the 
‘back of the stove and a plate of sand- 
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by WILSON H. STOVER 


wiches on the table. We'd spend an 
hour or two on the lake, then retreat 
to the house, sit near the fire, and have 
coffee and sandwiches. Thus fortified, 
we'd be ready for another bluegill ses- 
sion. ‘Two sorties onto the ice provided 
all the fish we wanted. 

On this particular day we’d spent the 
afternoon in just that way. After sup- 
per I went out into the backyard to 
clean the pailful of fat, firm fish. Sum- 
mer or winter, I like elbow room for 
that job, and a brilliant moon gave 
plenty of light. A couple of days earlier 
we'd had a new fall of snow, making 
fields and hills and the orchard look 
like a Christmas card. The lake was a 
white plain with patches of dark timber 
on the far shore. A million diamonds 
sparkled on the snow, and the gnarled 
apple trees threw graceful patterns of 
blue-black shadow. 

Down in the garden, dead cornstalks 
made a pleasant rattling sound in the 
cold wind, for all the world like the 
dry rushes of a duck blind rustling in 
the darkness of an overcast November 
morning. 

When I walked down past the garden 
to discard the fish heads a cottontail 
rabbit took sudden flight along the 
edge of the corn patch. 


He fled across 
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the orchard like a gray ghost; his 
shadow, floating beside him, was darker 
than the rabbit himself. 

I watched him disappear, and sud- 
denly I wanted to sample, again a special 
kind of sport I hadn’t tried since I was 
a kid, thirty years before. 

I took the pan of bluegills into the 
house and left ’em in the kitchen sink 
for my wife to wash and put away. I 
slipped into a quilted jacket, dumped 
half a box of shells into the pockets, got 
my 16 gauge double-gun out of the 
closet, and walked across the fields to 
Ed Graham’s house. He’s my nearest 
neighbor, and a kindred spirit. 

He came to the door in answer to my 
knock, and his face lighted up when he 
saw me standing there. Then he no- 
ticed the shotgun and his jaw sagged. 


“What in heck are you up to?” he de- 
manded. 

“I’m going rabbit hunting,” I said. 
“And so are you.” 

“Tonight?” Ed sputtered. ‘Now, 


look!”’ 

“A cottontail hunt,” I insisted, ‘and 
I'm not kidding. Didn’t you ever hunt 
rabbits by moonlight?” 

“No, and I don’t believe it’s legal,” 
Ed replied. 

(continued on page 109) 
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A tiny woodeock hen, huddled on her nest, guards her eggs against all comers 


NOBODY HERE BUT 


‘ 


Once a patsy, now a field ace 


r Vhere’s a lot of quiet drama in the 
pictures at the top of these two 
pages—drama and a world of cour- 

age, too. 

The dog is nine-year-old Peter, who 
has frozen suddenly into an exhausting 
cross-legged point. But Peter holds it 
for nineteen minutes—nineteen minutes 
of torment, because blackflies soon at- 
tack him and bite his face till they draw 
blood. 

The bird is a little hen woodcock sit- 
ting on her clutch of four eggs in the 
Maine brush. Only a few feet away is 
the terrifying dog, and every now and 
then curious men move close to her. 
But she’s as dauntless as the dog and re- 
fuses to budge from her nest. 
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AN OUTDOOR LIFE PICTURE 


Pointing fingers, whirring cameras, a fearsome dog—nothing daunts mamma 


The striking tableau came about 
when a party of Maine wildlife officials 
were banding woodcock. I was along, 
taking motion and still pictures. But 
the most valuable worker of all was 
Peter, since the hardest part of banding 
is finding the birds. Men alone would 
have little luck, for the timberdoodle is 
tiny, its plumage blends perfectly with 
ground vegetation, and it freezes stock- 
still when danger threatens. Moreover, 
placement of its eyes permits it to see 
in practically every direction. 

Peter held his long point while I took 
pictures for the party, which was under 
the direction of Howard L. Mendall, 
ecologist of the University of Maine. 
The pointer is owned by Lloyd Clark, 


supervisor of game wardens. A funny 
thing about Peter is that he started out 
as a patsy in the field, unable to do any- 
thing right. But long, patient training 
by Clark has made him an ace under a 
gun. 

Throughout the proceedings the hen 
above sat utterly motionless, her feath- 
ers pressed tightly against her body to 
prevent escape of scent, her big eyes 
open wide, her breath so faint it was 
scarcely perceptible. 

After a while the wildlife men gently 
lifted her from her nest and examined 
her eggs. That’s part of the job; eggs 
that show signs of hatching out are 
carefully noted for future attention. 
With many clutches to watch, the 





Peter, who found the little hen, holds his rigid, cross-legged point for nineteen minutes 


US CHICKS, BOSS 


STORY BY ARTHUR G. ROGERS A chick, pointed by Peter, freezes to the earth 





Peter led us to these young chicks. Their long bills are fine 


Twelve days earlier they’d been snug in eggs like these “Call me the butcher bird—very little meat and a big bill’ 


Woodcock are migratory birds, so Peter’s boss—a Maine wildlife expert—bands this youngster to learn more about its travels 
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observers rarely see the actual hatching. 
However, they usually reach the nest 
soon afterward and search for the 
chicks, which, on the first day, move 
no more than twenty or thirty yards 
from the nest, always under the eye of 
their mother. Each succeeding day she 
leads them farther and farther away. 

The birds shown on the opposite page 
and the two preceding were found by 
Peter on an unusually hot day last 
spring—the kind of weather in which 
almost any bird dog loses his “nose” in 
an hour or so. Peter didn’t. 

Maine’s study of the woodcock and its 
environment is important because New 
England is a breeding ground of the lit- 
tle migratory bird. The woodcock, con- 
sidered by many hunters to be the 
sportiest--and most delicious—of all 
gamebirds, is not nearly so plentiful as 
he once was. However, there is rela- 
tively less hunting pressure on him than 
on other birds, first, because he’s scarce, 
and second, because he’s a bird of the 
twilight and dark, usually feeding in the 
alder-grown, worm-rich black ground 
that rims swamps. 

Smallest of our gamebirds, he weighs 
around five ounces. Since he doesn’t 
travel in large coveys, the hunter looks 
for singles or small groups. Usually 
there aren’t more than four or five in 
one spot—-even under ideal conditions. 
And if he isn’t woodcock wise, he won’t 
find the spot either. 

Woodcock enthusiasts speak of the 
little bird with an affection so deep it 
excites the interest of anyone who loves 
wing-shooting. Your timberdoodle man, 
though, is likely to be close-mouthed 
about where he gets his birds. Who can 
blame him? He’s probably had to 
acquire his savvy the hard way. More- 
over, he regards woodcock shooting as 
something pretty special, and he doesn’t 
want it to become too popular. 


i eo woodcock was once close to ex- 
tinction, but under the migratory- 
bird laws he is making a comeback. 
Now he’s found in a wide area east of 
the Mississippi, with his principal breed- 
ing grounds in New England and the 
maritime provinces of Canada. 

It’s confusing to a hunter versed in 
other kinds of upland hunting—-where 
he usually waits for gamebirds to flush 

to find he can’t do the same thing 
with woodcock. Shots are almost al- 
ways close in, and if you wait you'll get 
no shot, for the bird is soon out of sight. 
That’s why small shot pellets—No. 9's 
or even 10’s—-and an open-bore gun are 
needed. A cylinder-bore 16 gauge or 20 
gauge is quite the thing with light loads, 
for the woodcock will crumple if only 
one or two pellets catch up with him. 

When a soaking rain follows a pro- 
tracted dry spell in the open season, you 
can look for activity in the feeding 
grounds, since the moisture brings 
worms to the surface, where the wood- 
cock can easily find them. Normally, he 
uses his long bill for digging them out 
0! the ground. Woodcock feed almost 
exclusively on worms, so the first good 
treeze of fall seals off their food sup- 
ply. Then they immediately start south. 
If you live along a migration route you 
may expect some fascinating shooting, 
€specially at the full moon. THE END 
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ears ago, when I was guiding in British Columbia, I 

took out a party of three sports, and one of them was 

a ventrilo—a ventriquo—one of those fellers that 
throws their voices and makes dummies talk. I knowed he 
was a ventrilo—I knowed he could do it, but the other fel- 
lers were strangers and they didn’t know it, so I looked for 
some fun. 

Well sir, we were out four days looking for bighorn sheep 
and we didn’t find any, and everyone was disgusted, includ- 
ing me. Fourth night we were sitting in camp around a fire 
when a big gray wolf comes up to the edge of the clearing 
and squats there, looking at us, Then it pipes up and says, 
“What you fellers out for?” 

Everybody looked dumfounded, including the ventrilo— 
the guy that could throw his voice. But I was wise to his 
trick so I says, “After sheep, bud. Bighorns. Got any dope 
on them?” 

“Sure,” says the wolf. ‘“‘You passed up a good chance to- 
day. Tomorrow you backtrack for three-four miles till you 
come to that stand of blasted jackpine, then turn east and 
climb old Coffee Grinder Mountain. You'll find some good 
rams up there.” 

“Thanks,” I says to the wolf. “We'll leave you a little 
mutton when we get finished.” 

So off goes the wolf. The sports acted like they were 
drunk or hearing things, but I kept a straight face. 

Well, next day, still serious, I took them on the back- 
track, and be durned if we didn’t find good rams on the 
mountain! 

Back in camp I called the ventrilo—the feller to one side 
and said, “I know you can throw your voice but how in 
Tophet did you know there were sheep up on that moun- 
tain?” 

He gave me a kind of sick look and said, “Throw my 
voice? Say, when that wolf came up to camp last night I 
was so scared I was speechless!’’—Jerry Ross. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality. He’s 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too. 


WE PAY CASH FOR STORIES OF THIS SORT | 
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ucker fishing? Don’t snort. I'll ad- 
S mit I’m a rather recent convert to 
the sport, but I regret the many 
years I passed it up because of ignor- 


ance and prejudice. Like most anglers, 
I had conceived a marked dislike for 
suckers. My friends would call me when 
ice conditions were good in our sec- 
tion of New York’s Catskill Mountains, 
and invite me to go along with them. I 
passed up the invitations year after 
year. 

Then my sons, ten and thirteen years 
old, got interested in ice fishing for 
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suckers when they heard how much fun 
it was. I went along with them on their 
first trip, just to see that they kept out 
of trouble. I'm afraid I fell down on the 
job of watching them, because I soon 
was having so much fun I forgot every- 
thing else. 

Sure, I know that the sucker isn’t a 
gamefish—that it has all the spunk of 
an old rubber boot and about as much 
flavor. But that’s in the summertime, 
when most anglers wish fervently that 
suckers wouldn’t clutter up good trout 
streams. 


But in the winter the story is en- 
tirely different. Then the sucker pro- 
vides plenty of sport (sometimes it 
amounts to a good-natured riot) and, 
more than that, darn fine eating. 


I admit that our ice fishing for suckers 
does give strangers the notion that 
we've gone off our rockers. But we have 
fun when we need it most—after we 
have put away our guns and are still 
dreaming of the day when we can get 
out our fishing tackle. And it’s a sport 
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that a whole group can enjoy, without 
having to invest a lot of money in equip- 
ment. Right after Christmas most of 
us aren’t too flush! 

But let’s get down to the meat and 
potatoes, and see how this business of 
Winter-fishing for suckers operates. 

Let’s suppose you’re one of a party of 
fifteen men. Your most important piece 
*f equipment will be a sucker hook; it 
Consists of three turned-up tines of 
Sharpened wire on the end of a pole. In 
addition, the expedition will need three 
or four axes; burlap bags for the catch; 





SUCKERS 


r SPORT 


by 


ART FLICK 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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and last, but by no means least, a sub- 
stantial supply of eggnog. Not the 
highfalutin city kind, but eggnog made 
of good hard cider. 

First, we'll pick a fishing spot. Usual- 
ly we have the best luck on ice some- 
where near the center of a pool, where 
the water is shallow. Say about four to 
six feet-—-extremely deep pools are no 
good in this business. 

Having picked a spot, we cut some 
holes through the ice with our axes 
a row of them, all abreast. We make 
the holes about two feet long and a 
foot wide, spacing them about ten feet 
apart—-you need plenty of elbow room 
in this fishing. (On a narrow stream we 
make two rows of holes.) After you've 
lifted the block of ice from your hole, 
clear the water of small fragments 
with a strainer you’ve “borrowed” from 
the kitchen. 


en men in our party will man the 
holes, while five act as drivers. The 
fishermen kneel down and crouch over 
the holes, with their backs to the driv- 
ers. The latter move down along the 
bank to the foot of the pool, walking on 


HESS 


shore so they won't disturb the fish. We 
don’t want to scare them until the prop- 
er time—that’s important. 


f there happens to be a good riffle of 
i] open water where the drive is to 
start, and if the water is shallow enough 
te wade, a hip-booted driver should get 
in and stomp around. If the water is 
deep, throw a number of fairly large 


Stones into it—-anything to make the 
fish move toward the hookers. 

Now the beaters spread out across 
the ice and move slowly toward the 
fishermen. As they walk (making as 
much noise with their feet as possible) 
they beat the ice in front of them with 
heavy sticks and axes, to create a 
racket. They weave sidewise, too, cov- 
ering as much ice as possible. 

The suckers, startled by all this com- 
motion, start to move upstream ahead 
of the drivers. If the ice is not too 
thick—-from two to four inches of it is 
best—the fish can be driven easily. 
Usually you can see them moving for- 
ward under the ice, and you warn the 
hookers to get ready. 

(continued on page 111) 
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skinny, long-stemmed character 
A by the name of Tobey Hurd lived 

on the same dusty road that ran 
past the Connecticut farm where I grew 
up. He was our neighborhood’s most 
celebrated squirrel hunter. I often heard 
it said that whenever he picked up his 
rifle and struck out for the hardwoods, 
his wife started peeling onions for a 
stew. 

Two things about Tobey stamped 
themselves vividly on my boyish mind 
his rifle and his hunting ethics. The 
rifle was a heavy, octagon-barreled .22 
caliber, and was so battered and ill kept 
that it attained old age in one piece 
only with the aid of tape and wire 
windings. Toward those who hunted 
gray squirrels with shotguns, his at- 
titude was that of a dry-fly purist 
toward worms. 

Nearly everyone in town had heard 
Tobey’s blistering denunciations of scat- 
tergunners. “Them damned lead-belch- 
in’ gas pipes,’’ he once bellowed to my 
dad when heavy booming came out of 
our hickory grove. ‘‘They’re robbin’ us 
of both our squirrels and our marksmen. 
Don’t them butchers realize our squir- 
relin’ rifles won the Revolution and the 
War of 1812? It’s a crime to let them 
fellas splatter up the woods with bird- 
shot. You landowners ought to flog 
‘em with their own guns.” So far as I 
can recall, no shotgunner was ever 
flogged. 

But Tobey wasn't easily forgotten, as 
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I discovered one day about twenty years 
after his death. I was out bird shooting 
with a local fellow when a _ squirrel 
came bounding over a rail fence. The 
temptation was too great for me to 
resist. Bringing up my 16 gauge Park- 
er, I shot and killed him. Just as I 
picked up the squirrel an explosion 
shook the ground. 

“Are they blasting in the 
today ?’”’ I asked my partner. 

“No,” he replied, eyeing my shotgun 
disapprovingly. “That commotion came 
from the cemetery. Tobey Hurd just 
turned over in his grave.” 


quarry 


_ 


haven’t outraged Tobey’s militant 

soul since then. Not long after my 
fall from grace I cleansed my soul by 
going through a period of penitence 
during which I hunted squirrels with a 
.22 caliber target revolver, a weapon 
which markedly increased the odds 
against me. 

Although this demanded a grect deal 
more of me in the way of marksman- 
ship, stalking, and patience, the returns 
were fair enough. When the range was 
below, say, seventy-five feet, I often 
scored hits by firing free-handed. 

Usually I rested the long barrel of my 
revolver on a boulder, stone wall, or log. 
Sometimes I cut a forked stick, drove 
its butt into the ground, and used its 
crotch as a rest—the way the Pilgrims 
used stanchions when they aimed their 


heavy, funnel-shaped guns at gobblers. 
Once when I had the revolver firmly 
bedded in a crotch I knocked off two 
squirrels that came hopping along a 
split-rail fence. I wished Tobey Hurd 
could have seen me then. 

When Bob, my thirteen-year-old son, 
began to hunt with me, I drifted back 
into the ranks of squirrelers who use 
the .22 rifle exclusively. Squirrelin’ took 
on a new importance then. And until 
the day arrives when Bob grasses his 
first thunderbolting grouse, I doubt if 
any phase of his gunning education 
will give me greater pleasure than the 
squirrel hunts we’ve had together—lie 
with his peep-sighted Winchester clip 
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When my thirteen-year-old son began to hunt with me I drifted back into the ranks of squirrelers who use .22 rifles exclusively 


repeater, and me with my telescope- 
sighted Mossberg tubular. 

After daybreak one morning Bob and 
I went hunting in a cornfield. The field 
was separated from a stream on the 
east by a narrow strip of brush and 
hardwoods. It was bordered on the 
north by a fifty-acre stand of oak which 
contained some good den trees. A stone 
wall divided the stand neatly into two 
parcels. 


een have been feeding in here,” 
sJ I said to Bob, pointing to cuttings 
in the frost-tinseled field. ‘“‘But they’re 
not as plentiful as they used to be. 


We'll have to be patient and keep a 
sharp watch.” 

“Uh-huh,” he replied, blowing warm 
breath through his chilled fingers. 
‘“‘How’re we going to hunt?” 

“It'll be simple,” I said. ‘This is an 
ideal set-up. There’s plenty of food 
with cover around it, and a stone wall. 
When the squirrels leave their dens 
they'll head for this corn patch. They’ll 
follow the stone wall. It’s a perfectly 
placed squirrel highway.”’ 

We followed the wall and, about 150 
yards inside the oaks, found a fallen 
tree which overlooked the fence from a 
distance of ten yards. Its branches were 
thick enough to screen a hunter but not 


too dense for easing a rifle on target. 

“Hide yourself in that windfall,” I 
told Bob, ‘‘keep your eyes on the wall, 
and sit perfectly still. I’m going back 
to the edge of the field.” 


| returned to the cornfield and propped 
myself against a bundle of stalks. 
The sun was beginning to climb over 
the trees, and the frost on the treetops 
and fieldstones was disappearing. Crows 
and bluejays were up and hollering. I 
knew it wouldn’t be long before the 
squirrels would venture out. 
Action came almost at once. 
(continued on page 90) 


In the 
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The OLD SADDLE CARBINE 


(continued from page 41 ) 


country, from the Mojave desert into 
the 10,000-foot heights of the Sierra 
Range. In all places, that bit of steel 
and polished wood has been a comfort. 
A couple of times, at least, it has meant 
the difference between life and death. 

The first shot I fired from the carbine 
convinced me it had authority, and I 
have never doubted it since, when the 
shot is placed right. One bullet, slammed 
home to do the business, from a short, 
quick-swinging carbine that moves as 
naturally as your right arm. The first 
shot, incidentally, won me a bet. 

Sid Finch, a neighbor, bet me that 
the .30/30 bullet wouldn't go through 
a steel plowshare laid at a roof angle 
against a post, but would glance. I had 
confidence in a cartridge that was then 
considered fairly hot. The slug didn’t 
glance. It ruined Sid’s plowshare, and 
all but tore down his fence post with 
blown fragments. 
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I nursed my cartridges, for my father 
figured that to grow up resourceful, a 
kid should earn his own spending mon- 
ey. The saddle carbme brought me in 
many a dollar. One source of revenue 
were eagle tail feathers and claws, 
which I shipped to a man in Minnesota 
who paid $3 a dozen for feathers, four 
bits for claws. What he did with them 
I wouldn't know. 


Te had lots of golden eagles on the 
W prairie, big boys with span enough 
to lift a lamb. They tackled anything 
they felt they could take. Once, ina 
bad blizzard, one tackled me. I was 
nine years old at the time, struggling 
toward the house with some firewood, 
when my mother burst out of it, wildly 
waving a broom. I felt the beat of 
wings, looked up, and saw a bird with 
claws like clam hooks swooping down. 


Then Ma got going with that broom. 

After I acquired the saddle carbine I 
took my revenge. I could bounce one of 
these big raiders off a fence post, hill- 
top, or the carcass of a steer at ranges 
you'd hardly believe. We didn’t have 
fancy sights then; we didn’t need ’em. 
For tolerable out-of-range shots we held 
hard on, coarsened the blade, allowed 
for the breeze. For way-out-there shots 
we used the old buffalo hunter's trick of 
holding hard on with a fine bead, slowly 
lifting the barrel, allowing for wind, 
and letting her flicker. 

You'd be surprised how often they 
flickered on the button, with men that 
shot over snow eight months of the 
year, judging their errors by snow 
puffs. Did you ever hear a long-ranging 
slug hit meat on a 40-below evening, 
with the sun going down in a sea of 
fire? It’s a satisfying sound to a kid 
hunter. You learn to love that rifle. It 
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comes to life for a man that lives with it. 

It was a lonely life, with miles be- 
tween neighbors, often with weather 
that should be ashamed to exist. Long, 
weary days in the saddle, longer nights, 
heat and alkali dust in your nostrils, 
50 below and a north wind. A cow- 
puncher’s life, with a saddle gun under 
your leg. 


‘ll long remember the night when I 
searched for the Box Elder River in 

a violent wind and rainstorm. I was 
sixty miles from nowhere, and I didn’t 
know where nowhere was. In those 
days the bleached bones of buffaloes 
were still strewn about, and Sitting 
Bull and his Hunkpapa Sioux braves 
had ridden this way not long before. A 
cougar got to trailing me, jittered my 
roan. Now and then the big cat would 
prowl the rocks ahead, eyes like green 
balls of fire. A frightened bronc be- 
tween your knees, scared witless your- 
self, too kid-young to have good sense, 
a@ saddle scabbard under your leg. That 
bit of wood and steel made all the differ- 
ence in the world. , 

I found the river along toward dawn 
and bedded down under a tarp. The big 
cat prowled the camp, stampeded the 
bronc, but the rifle stayed with me. In 
the morning I shucked out after the 
roan, not wanting to be afoot in no- 








Locoed for sure, he charged me _ head 
down, lickety-snort, squalling in high tenor 


where. I got a glimpse of the cougar 
taking a quick sneak over a hill, broke 
its back with a snapshot at a hundred 
yards. There’s nothing can chill a 
man’s blood more than a back-broke 
cougar. It can snarl louder, snap icier, 
and spit farther than any other critter 
I’ve met. This one was a female with 
kits. I must have been circling around 
half the night where she had her litter 
hid out, and it worried her. 

The saddle gun almost got me killed 
one day in Montana, but it wasn’t the 
rifle’s fault. I didn’t use good judgment. 
“When you have to shoot toward a 
man, always figure to hit him,”’ an old 
marshal used to say. “If you haven't 
got an excuse worth shooting over, don’t 
shoot at all.’”’ Well, someone moved a 
thousand sheep and a sheep wagon onto 
our range. I was still in my teens, so 
when I spotted them I rode to the ranch 
for orders. 

“Go run ’em off,’’ my father said. 

I rode out and told the herder to get 
to hell off and he told me to go tie a 
knot in my snoot. Naturally, that made 
me mad, but I didn’t know what to do 
about it, being a sprout, so I reported 
back to my old man. 

He looked at me with eyes that could 
have pierced six inches of cold steel and 
said, “I didn’t tell you to come back 
here and tell me what the man said. I 
told you to run him off.”’ 






If you knew my father you’d know 
that I was in a tight squeeze. The more 
I thought about it the madder I got. I 
decided a slug through the sheep wagon 
would be the most appropriate manner 
of opening hostilities. The bullet hit 
the front of the stove, broke the grates, 
smashed through into the oven. I found 
the spent slug after the herder took it 
on the lam. But he didn’t leave right 
away. 


I don’t know what he was shooting 
with, but so help me, that ball 


‘kicked up more dust under my bronc’s 


belly than a base runner sliding for 
home plate on a dusty field. The bronc 
came apart at the seams, tossed me 
higher than Katy-over-the-roof. When 
I came down I had a hole through my 
leg, just above the kneecap, that for- 
tunately didn’t reach bone. When the 
bronc came home without me on it, my 
old man grabbed a shotgun and took to 
the hills with his tail over his back. 
Fortunately, and I don’t know for 
whom, the herder was gone when father 
arrived. 

I wasn’t any too proud of this sheep- 
wagon deal, so I never told my father 
all of it. We didn’t tell my mother any 
of it. The man who had hired the sheep 
herder always wondered why his man 
left the country in such an all-fired 
hurry without drawing his pay; and 
who blew the hole in the stove? 

And then there was the charging, 
locoed steer, down on the flats near 
Bone Pile Creek, so named because of 
an acre of bleached bones, some of 
which, if not all, were buffalo bones. 
Don’t tell me that they weren't; the 
horns were still on some of the skulls. 
You can’t mistake buffalo horns, short 
and curved and ugly as death. 

In Wyoming they herd stock off loco 
weed when it’s in bloom. We weren't 
bothered much in Montana, although we 
had a lot of the blue-blossomed stuff 
around. But this steer was locoed for 
sure. He came at me with his tail over 
his back, yelling in high tenor, head 
down, lickety-snort, horns afire. I was 
on foot, snooping around for game. On 
a horse I’d simply have dodged him, 
tossed a loop around his horns, and 
turned him. As it was, I was just one 
jump from being horn-juggled. But I 
had the saddle carbine. 


_ .30 took him at the base of his 
fool neck, rolled him end over butt, 
and came out beside his spine, far back. 
A kid got a feeling of power in his 
hands. This beast, remember, was larg- 
er than a grizzly bear. And today men 
come into my den, see the saddle car- 
bine on the wall, rubbed bright along 
the barrel from scabbard wear, and 
wonder why my eyes shine when I 
handle it. 

Last year a manufacturer of camping 
gear requested a picture of my deer 
camp for national advertising, because 
he knew I used and depended on his 
products. I could have taken that pic- 
ture with a beautiful, hand-carved 8 
mm. Mauser, a fine .30/06, a modern 
.300. We took it with the saddle car- 
bine. Why not be honest about a thing 
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She reared up in my face, lips writhing back, yellow fangs bared 


like that ? It’s a rifle of long association, 
of memories. It’s good for 100 yards, 
modern hunters tell me. At 200 you 
shoot at their shoulders, hit ’em in the 
hocks. Maybe. 

It depends on where you've been 
with a rifle, how many times you've 
slept with it in the wilderness. I’ve 
slept with this one for forty years. 


W e were camped high in the Cali- 
fornia Sierras, 7,000 feet up, at 
Richardson’s Lake, where if you go in 
any farther you drop off into Hell’s 
Hole, where few men have been. I had 
a pair of dudes with me on that trip, 
and they were scatterbrains for sure. I 
sent them out to prowl around a bit the 
evening before deer season opened, to 
familiarize themselves with landmarks, 
so I’d have a chance of getting them 
back after a dawn start in case they 
went out of my sight. If a man stepped 
off careless here he just disappeared. 
These two characters moseyed around 
the lake, up on a ridge. There they ran 
into a forkhorn with his head in the 
brush, asleep at twenty yards. They 
opened up with two .30/06’s and chased 
that deer all over the mountain, with 
me in camp wondering what was going 
on. It sounded like a young war, and 
the season not open until next morning. 
That’s when I started hating cheaters 
at this fishing-and-hunting game. We 
have rules today. Whether they’re right 
or wrong, we follow them or we cheat 
the boys who do. That could have been 
anybody’s buck come morning. 
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The two dudes lied to me when they 
showed in camp. I spotted them in the 
half darkness, washing their hands in 
the lake, and I saw blood and deer hair 
on their clothes. I knew they had a 
buck hanging in the brush. I didn’t say 
anything then, as I would today, but 
the pleasure of their association was 
gone. 

In the morning they brought the buck 
in, stiff, and with their tag on it, proud 
as though it were legal. They had what 
they wanted and were ready to go 
home. It wasn’t my car; there’d been 
400 miles of driving, a buck killed out 
of season, and now we go home, with- 
out giving me a chance to hunt. I 
didn’t want to hunt with them and I 
could come back later in my own car. 
We went out the next morning at dawn. 

It was still half dark on a mountain 
trace that only the high-axle cars of 
that day could handle. Far below us, 
at 6,000 feet, Lake Tahoe was beginning 
to blue with dawn, and the dickey birds 
were talking in the chaparral. I was 
feeling blue, going out without a deer, 
even if I planned to come back. Sud- 
denly I saw a buck standing broadside 
on a point, with first sun touching him 
like a bronze wash across his shimmer- 
ing coat. He was posed like a picture 
at 300 yards. 

I stepped out of the car with the little 
rifle. The two dudes were digging in 
the gear of the back seat for their 
.30/06’s. A man should learn never to 
bury his rifle. Not anywhere. 

“Don't shoot,” they begged. “It’s too 
far for that popgun.” 


Popgun, hell! A fine sight on the 
shoulder, a thought for the breath of 
wind, a coarsening of the front blade 
for distance. Wham! 

You could hear that slug hit like the 
flat of an ax batting the side of a barn. 
Too small a caliber, too long a range? 
Sure; don’t shoot 300 yards with a 
.30/30 at deer. Not unless you've lived 
with the rifle a long time. The slug 
took the deer at the base of the neck, a 
wee bit forward of the shoulders. 

They say that when a man knows, 
has confidence in what he does, follow 
him. That confidence comes only from 
long association. It is confidence in an 
old gun that makes it worth the carry- 
ing. If you haven’t got confidence, 
throw the miserable thing away and 
buy something else. 


n the brushed hills along Bodega Bay, 
I on the central California coast, we 
were targeting on the ends of apple 
boxes at 200 yards. This country is so 
up and down we couldn’t find a level 
place for the boxes, so we put them on 
a sidehill slope. 

My first shot seemed high, and my 
friends swore that it was. Pull lower, 
they urged. Nuts. A man can’t hold 
anywhere except where the sights of an 
old, long-used rifle tell him to hold. Six 
shots in rapid fire seemed high. Yet 
when we went over to inspect the box 
we found that there were six holes you 
could put the palm of a hand over. The 
bullets had gone through the box and 
skidded up the slope, kicking dust high. 

The two longest shots I ever made 
with this rifle were, strangely enough, 
twenty years and a thousand miles 
apart. I was chasing a crippled prairie 
wolf in Montana before I left home. He 
was a sly beast, and he knew just how 
far a rifle would shoot. I wore down a 
bronc trying to get in range: The wolf 
finally lay down at the head of Bone 
Pile Creek. When I untopped my horse 
I was standing at the section-line fence 
by the Baker road. There was 160 acres 
in the quarter section. That acreage 
formed a square with half-mile sides, 
and my target was clear across the 
square. 

Now, my mind tells me that no man 
can hit a wolf—or the side of a barn 
for that matter-—-at half a mile with a 
.30/30. A half mile adds up to well over 
800 yards. And I agree that memories 
of long shots stretch easily and pleas- 
antly. But call it 400 yards, if you like. 
Anyway, I hit that wolf, smack in the 
ribs. 

Shots like that are things to ponder 
on during long evenings. I used the 
buffalo hunter’s hold on this one, high 
and steady, like soldiers tossing mortar 
shells over a mountain. Soldiers used 
instruments. The old-timers used rifles 
they knew. It wasn’t all luck. Talk to 
some of the pioneers that used the 
Sharps over open prairie country. 
They'll tell you of shots that make mine 
look like shooting from here to the 
outhouse. 

The next long shot, twenty years 
later, was within reason, yet neat 
enough to look back on when your 
bones get creaky. I was hunting in the 
lower Clear Lake country, in the dry 
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hills of California, where the grass 
burns brown and there are more does 
per acre than grasshoppers. 

You met those big-eared does at every 
turn, curious animals, looking at you, 
trotting away, turning to look again. 
3ut no bucks. I got weary of this on 
the third day of the hunt and took a 
snooze about noon in the shade of a 
scrub oak. The sun shifted into my 
face and darn near swooned me before I 
woke up. I sat up, bleary-eyed, woozy, 
sweat draining from my eye sockets. 
There were two does across a canyon, 
another deer browsing with its head 
in a bush. I couldn’t believe this could 
be a buck, yet it had a bucky look—that 
gray-blue tinge on the hide, that proud 
stance. 

I wiped the sweat from my eyes, 
worked my rump down into the ground, 
got elbows on knees, waited for him to 
lift his head. The saddle carbine had a 
very fine, rounded notch for a rear 
sight, with a front blade to fit it. When 
my deer raised his head from the bush 
I saw he had a three-tined rack of 
horns. I figured the distance at 350, 
and I don’t claim to be an accurate 
judge of such things. I held on his 
foreshoulder, high, and let her flicker. 


ze one got it at the base of the 
neck, too, so close in that it chipped 
the shoulder bone. His head flew around 
so fast he fell on it. I had to pull the 
head out from under by an antler. Car- 
rying that one out was hot work, for 
we hunted deer in California in August. 

You think about shots like these 


when the boys fondle their scope-sighted 
cannons and look at your carbine with 
a slight curl of the lips. Down inside 
you know they’re right—for them. You 
are of a different breed, just as the 
muzzle-loading gents were of a different 
breed. You’re old-fashioned, for sure, 
but until you find yourself leaving 
wounded animals in the woods to die 
you'll carry this bit of sawed-off iron 
and wood. It has the right feel—a feel 
that’s been molded in by the years. 

When a rifle saves a man’s life it’s 
usually because the man knows the 
rifle, understands it. That kind of un- 
derstanding doesn’t come the first trip 
out, nor the second. I'd been carrying 
the saddle carbine some twenty years 
when I figured it saved my life again; 
at least it saved me from being chawed 
up and spit out. 

The year was about '36. I was hunt- 
ing alone in the high Sierras, near Im- 
migrant Gap. There were black bears 
around but I usually disregarded them; 
you don’t look for a black to give you 
any real trouble on purpose. Normally 
they take a look or a smell of man 
scent and run like old Harry. But a 
she-bear with cubs can take a notion 
to chew on a man’s ear. 

I came on this one on a rugged 
mountainside, where house-size rocks 
littered the shoulder-high buckbrush 
like fall pumpkins in a weedy field. I 
came near stepping on this 400-pound 
brute. She reared up in my face, lips 
writhing back, yellow fangs bared. I 
found myself so hemmed in with brush 
and rocks that there was no way to 
run. Believe me, I’d have run if I could. 





y’rancis H. Ames says he acquired the 
habit of constant movement during 
his childhood in Montana, where a per- 
son froze to death if he stood still very 
long. At any rate, he has covered a lot 
of territory, uSually in the company of 
the old Winchester .30/30 saddle carbine 
that is the heroine of this story. 





For the last thirty years Ames has 
ranged the country between Texas and 
Alaska, avoiding Montana winters and 
enjoying good fishing and hunting 
wherever he found them. His base of 
operations is Rose Lodge, Oregon, where 
he tries to divide his time equitably 
among rod, gun, and typewriter. 










The bear had no idea of running, 
though. Not this one. I saw the muscles 
bunch at her shoulders for attack. She 
warned me with a rumble in her chest. 

A short, stubby, fast-swinging rifle 
comes in handy at a time like this. A 
rumble in her throat, a slug under the 
chin, and who said you were under- 
gunned? You sit down after a thing 
like that, and your legs tremble. You 
feel perhaps you’re going to be sick. 
You open the breech of your rifle to 
lever in a fresh cartridge, and you find 
a fresh one already there. You don't 
recall pumping it in—the process was 
so automatic—but you know that you 
might have needed it. You realize that 
if you and this rifle weren’t one, you 
might be dead. 

You'd be foolish to go looking for a 
grizzly or an Alaska brown bear with 
the saddle gun, but your ancestors did. 
You wouldn't want to have to stop a 
charge of a big brute with one, but 
you have a hunch you could, if you 
placed your shots just right. You know 
of an Alaska guide and his dude who 
went for a look-see, leaving the dude’s 
Magnum behind. A grizzly charged at 
close range, meaning business. The 
guide shoved his .30/30 carbine into 
the dude’s hands, and the dude stopped 
the grizzly with one shot. Sure it was 
pure luck! But what if the dude had 
lived a few years with that rifle? It 
wouldn't have been luck then. 

I'd been all over Washington State 
with the carbine, and up to Alaska, 
where I didn’t get a chance to use it, but 
somehow I'd missed Oregon, so I took it 
up there. I’ve moseyed around all over 
Oregon with it in the last few years. It 
doesn’t snug under my leg in a saddle 
scabbard much any more, for the world 
is moving too fast for a horse, but it 
fits well alongside a down sleeping bag. 
And I surprise the boys now and then. 

I had a hunting partner in southern 
Oregon who said that any man claim- 
ing he’d hit a deer on a fast jump was 
a liar. Well, if a man can hit a quail, 
buzzing from one bush to another—as 
Western topknots do—with a centered 
twenty-inch spray of fine shot, I don’t 
see why he can't hit a jumping buck’s 
shoulder with one slug from a fast- 
swinging rifle. I told my friend this, 
and got the laugh. 


ut hanging in my garage, there’s a 
B pair of buck antlers, seven point by 
Western count, that I took with this 
rifle, fired on the swing. And they 
wouldn’t be there if I’d let a certain 
deer come down from the top of his 
first bound without any holes in him. 
It happened in the Umpqua Mountains, 
above Medford, on an old Indian trace. 

My wife saw this buck, trailing be- 
hind six does and a_ three-pointer, 
when we were scouting the country just 
before the season opened. I figured that 
I'd get the big boy before the season 
was over. One of my hunting partners, 
Jack White, got the three-pointer the 
second day of the season. Another 
friend peeled three inches of hide off the 
seven-pointer’s rump the first week 
with a .30/40. After that the big buck 
was mighty difficult to find. 

I hunted him almost every day. I 
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The eagle was flashing down, its talons 
outstretched, when Ma went into action 
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am, and always will be, a poor deer 
hunter; I’m too impatient. Not en- 
joying sitting and waiting, I used the 
slow sneak and got fair at it toward 
the end of the season. On the last day 
we didn’t go out early, figuring to let 
the buck get bedded down undisturbed, 
and then try slipping around in an ef- 
fort to locate his bed. 

My wife went down the Indian trace, 
bird-dogging for me, while I cut 
through a deep swale and eased up on 
a round knob that was heavily studded 
with big pine and sprinkled with little 
Christmas trees, madrone, and chapar- 
ral. I went across the knob as though 
I were stepping on eggs and halting to 
teeter on each one. The light was dim 
beneath the heavy tops, so when I saw 
a gray, bulky object under a screening 
of Christmas tree and madrone I 
wasn’t sure what it was. 

My feet were still pointed forward, 
my head turned at a sharp angle to 
look, when the big buck exploded out of 
there. From an almost prone position 
he sprang high enough to clear the 
brush. I swiveled the short rifle around, 
tilted the snout, and let her rip. The 
slug took him just under the spine, 
ranged through to break the off shoul- 
der, and brought him down like a 
thrown wet sack. I gave him the fin- 
isher, signaled my wife, got her reply, 
and started cleaning him out. 

I claim that that shot went home, not 
because of any great shooting ability 
of mine, but because of long acquaint- 
ance with one gun that fits my hand. 
I've missed as many shots as the next 
guy, but when I’ve missed with this 
rifle I’ve been able to learn why. You 
can’t shoot running coyotes on the 
prairie, or flying eagles, without plenty 
of misses. But the point is, those misses 
got less and less frequent as the years 
went on. With the exception of one 
deer, running through high fern in an 
early-morning fog, I’d never had to use 
more than one cartridge to bring a 
deer down. And that was because I'd 
used the rifle fifteen years before I ever 
saw a deer over its sights. And also 
because I made sure the first shot 
slammed home into a vital spot. The 
fog made the buck I missed seem at a 
different distance than it actually was, 
which is sort of fatal with a .30/30.... 


I was thinking of these things as I 
stood behind the sugar pine on top of 
the Walker Rim, waiting for dawn. The 
east was pinker now, glowing with 
light. A shower of pine-nut husks 
sprinkled down as the pine squirrels got 
up and went to work. It was still too 
dark for accurate shooting when I saw 
the flash of movement among the pines 
a hundred yards to my right. 

I tensed and poked the rifle barrel 
around the tree, so I wouldn’t have to 
move it later, then glued my eyes on the 
spot. Presently I made out a deer 
browsing quietly among the little 
Christmas trees. It was the biggest 
buck I ever expect to see. It was a 
heavy-antlered, five-point mule deer of 
the eastern Oregon plains; one of those 
big boys that carry their-antlers high, 
like an elk. 

The buck looked slowly around, chew- 





ing a sprig of bitter brush. I froze, not 
daring to move, to breathe, realizing 
that I could see only the head, and that 
the light was too dim to risk a head 
shot in this cathedral of pines. 

I waited, tight-strung, seeing the ani- 
mal take a few steps, then halt with his 
head high and rack faintly outlined. I 
probed his body with the sights, seeking 
that vital spot that lies in the hollow 
behind the foreleg, where the heart 
pounds close to the rib cage. But I'd 
have settled for a shouider-breaking 
shot. 


he heart area and the shoulder were 

covered by the trunk of a tree. Once 
again the buck gazed directly at my 
tree, as though puzzled by the bulge 
formed by my aiming elbow, the side of 
my head. He seemed to be looking di- 
rectly down the rifle muzzle. I could 
take that, but not the distant sound of 
other hunters climbing up the rim. 
Surely the buck must hear them. One 
bound would put him out of sight in the 
maze of Christmas trees. 

My legs began to tremble with strain, 
with tension, but I held off. If the ani- 
mal would only expose heart or shoul- 
der before the boys spooked him! 

The approaching hunters were nearer 
now. Suddenly the buck tensed, head 
high, nostrils flared, as though a_ va- 
grant tendril of man scent had reached 
him. His neck was curved around one 
pine as he looked toward me, his rump 
behind another. I could see the barrel 
of his rib cage, but too far back from 
the heart to suit me, and the sights were 
still dim. To me it was a bad deal. But 
there wasn’t going to be any better, and 
this was the biggest buck in the world. 
I snugged the fuzzy sights down as 
close to the forward tree trunk as I 
dared and touched off. 

The bellow of the shot blossomed in 
the woods. The buck made three prodi- 
gious jumps, then stood like a statue, 
motionless, yet poised for flight. It 
was an incredible thing. I’d missed in 
the past, but never at a hundred yards, 
on a target as large as this, no fog, no 
moving animal, level ground, shooting 
at a rib cage outlined between two 
sugar pines. It was a strange feeling. 
Could I have missed? 

I could still see the rib cage, so I 
slapped another shot at it—a slow, care- 
fully aimed shot. The buck took off, 
and he really meant it this time. He 
was trying for distance. He ran low, 
reaching so far ahead with his hind feet 
that he would have looked ludicrous at 
any other time. But not then. You can 
lose a deer, even the biggest one in the 
world, and get over it. But you can’t 
get over the sudden shock of finding 
you and your rifle aren’t making what 
you always made—the quick, clean kill. 

It was impossible to target the 
buck as he darted through the little 
Christmas trees, but there was a one- 
jump opening ahead. I held on it, 
lanced another bullet at him when he 
showed. 

That third shot turned him. He ran 
straight away, then paused behind a 
clump of trees. I could see his head and 
the first sun shining yellow on his 
antlers. And you, I told myself, are the 
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guy who has boasted that all you need 
for a deer hunt are two cartridges— 
one to bring down the venison, one for 
a sure finisher. 

I could see the sights clearly, aiming 
into the east. One chance left, and this 
is it. Snug the front blade down into 
the rear notch, cool as a cucumber. Then 
squeeze off at the buck’s head. But 
thoughts come of the talk around the 
campfire the night before. That’s when 
the boys had declared that if you aim 
at the shoulder with a .30/30 at 200 
yards, you'll hit ’em in the hocks. I'd 
heard that sort of talk before. It hadn’t 
registered. But it did now. I coarsened 
the front blade, touched her off. The 
head disappeared. I ran for the spot. 

As I drew near I saw the buck up 
and running, shaking his head. Then I 
knew that the last-chance bullet had 
struck an antler. I was close on him, 
could undoubtedly have slammed one 
into his rear, but I didn’t. I just stood 
there and cussed. Four shots, three at 
close range, and all ineffective. I stood 
there with the little saddle gun in my 
hands, utterly shaken. Forty years, and 
now I pumped lead like any greenhorn, 
and at the biggest buck in the world. 

I walked behind the evergreens where 
the deer had stood, looked down, and 
saw the blood spray, six feet from his 
tracks. Mighty lungs pumping blood 
like a sprinkler hose, and I had shot 
for the lungs. But I got small comfort 
from that. You take a shot that you 
know isn’t right, and for the first time 
in your life you have a wounded deer 
loose in the woods. 

Other hunters were now driving 
across the flat. I could hear them 
thrashing about in the trees. There was 
a Struggling noise off to my right, as 
though the buck was trying to rise. 1 
got over there fast, knowing that the 
other hunters would tag him if they 
found him first. 

The impression of his body was on 
the ground behind a log. A pile of 
frothy lung blood and other, darker 
blood a few inches back of it, told of a 
lung shot and a paunch shot. He 
couldn’t go far. 


e couldn’t go far. But he could stop 
bleeding, lose his tracks among the 
tracery of other tracks in the soft, pine- 
needled soil. He could turn on rock 
shelf, go over the rim, roll down to be 
hidden in the chaparral. We didn’t find 
him for three days. 

Any hunter knows what that means. 
A man looks at a buck like this—gas- 
blown, spoiled—and he feels awful low. 
He feels like stooping over and asking 
his friends to boot him. He feels like 
turning in his hunting license. He sees 
the antler he shot off at 200 yards and 
he wonders how any man who's known 
1 rifle for forty years could possibly 
have listened to the blather of fools 
iround a campfire. He knows that if he 
had held as he’d always held he would 
lave finished that buck with the last, 
ong shot. It helps to blame somebody 
else. It helps a bit to write to the 
manufacturer of the newfangled slugs 
you were shooting for the first time and 
ay they’re no good. 

But down inside you know that a few 





















































































years back nobody could have told you 
how to hold, even when the_ shots 
kicked dirt high behind an apple box, 
and you were just shooting for fun. You 
realize that somewhere along the line 
you've lost confidence, not in the saddle 
gun, but in yourself. You still feel 
young, but you’re not so young as you 
were when you shot hell out of Sid 
Finch’s plowshare. The years pile up. 

You get to wondering why you 
couldn’t see the sights plainly enough 
for that shot when the buck was looking 
down the rifle barrel at 100 yards. 
Perhaps your eyes aren't as good as 
they were. The saddle carbine is still in 
top condition after forty years of use, 
but how about the man that used it? 
You’ve spoiled meat and you don’t like 
it. It nags at you. You feel unclean. 

I stayed around the Walker Rim camp 
for ten days, not hunting, just loaf- 
ing with the boys. Knowing how I felt 
they didn’t rub it in, and for that I’m 
grateful. When I went home I started 
hanging around sporting-goods shops, 
looking at clean-lined Mausers with 
nicely carved stocks, .30/06'’s, Savage 
.300’s, scope sights. Maybe such rifles 
would have knocked the big buck down, 
even without a heart or shoulder shot. 

So you put a couple more gun hang- 
ers on your wall. But when the boys 
come to visit you, you reach up, just 
like you always have, take down a 
stubby carbine, shiny along the barrel 
from saddle wear, and your eyes gleam. 

One shameful episode in the woods 
can in no measure dim the long years. 
You tell them what this rifle has done. 
You don’t tell them of your sneaking 
hunch that you’re no longer sharp 
enough to make it do those things 
again. To you this will always be the 
best damn rifle in the world. It should 
be—-it’s a part of you. 


THE END 

















Still sheltered by the trunk, the big 
buck gazed my way, apparently puzzled 
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NotHinc FAZES THE CALLOUS 

SHARK. SHOOTING AND CLUBBING 
MAY ONLY STUN HIM MOMENTARILY. 
HE/LL SWALLOW BROKEN HOOKS, OR 
SWIM AROUND MINUS HIS INSIDES, 
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HHS FLAG HIGH, 
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SQUARE- SHAPED TAIL. 
HELPS HIM MAKE THOSE A HOOT FOR OuR LOROLY 
QUICK TURNS AROUND 2 NATIONAL BIRD, AN AGGRESSIVE 
TREES. THIS LITTLE Duckis| € } OU/L WILL SHACK UP INA BALD 
OUNP OWLY IN NORTH | EAGLE'S NEST AND DARE HIM TO 
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lay YOUR MONEY On THE 

GENTLE GIRAFFE WHEN HE es 

TANGLES WITH THE SO-CALLEM 

KING OF BEASTS. NO LION 

CAN TeKE THE PUNISHMENT 

DISHED OUT BY THOSE 
TERRIBLE HCOFS. 
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PY i GN And this, Mister, is the Christmas~ 


to enjoy it! For the great new line of 


°53 Evinrudes is bere... ready at your dealer’s store. 

Choose your size and, come spring and summer—when the 
season’s rush for Evinrudes spells disappointment to 

thousands of would-be buyers—you'll be all set for the fun ahead! 
See your Evinrude dealer. Look for his name under 

“Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your phone book. 
Prices start as low as $145. Time payments available. 





For free catalog of the complete Evinrude line for "53, write 
tVINRUDE MOTORS, 4878 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


In Canada: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ontario 
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SHOOTING 


JACK O’CONNOR 


WHAT IS KILLING POWER? 


illing power is one of the hottest 

of subjects among riflemen. Get 

a dozen big-game hunters to- 
gether, lure them into discussing it, and 
you'll probably wind up with a dozen 

















In these ballistics tests, made by the 
Western Cartridge Co., a bullet is fired 
into a block of gelatin, which has much 
the same consistency as animal flesh 

















X-ray shows bullet halfway through, 
mushrooming and shedding metal. Note 
the “flash” cavity forming in the block 

















When the bullet emerges and the block 
returns to normal shape, the big cavity 
will shrink into a smaller permanent one 
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different opinions. One man pins his 
faith to heavy bullets of large diameter. 
Another likes relatively light bullets at 
high velocity. <A third tells you that 
placement of shots is so important all 
else can be disregarded. One says bullet 
energy is a good indicator of killing 
power, but the man across the table re- 
torts that energy figures are worthless. 
A hunter of considerable experience as- 
serts he can handle any North American 
big game with a .30/06, while the next 
man rates the .30/06 as only fair on 
deer and almost worthless on elk and 
other large game. 

The trouble with most evidence on 
killing power is that it is given by 
human beings—-and many of us are poor 
observers, have limited experience, and 
are prejudiced. Killing power varies 
according to circumstances, hence it 
does not pay to jump at conclusions. 
One animal may be harder to kill than 
another of the same size and species. 
A frightened animal, it is generally be- 
lieved, is more difficult to kill than one 
taken unawares. The heart may be 
struck when it is full or empty. An ani- 
mal may be 25 yd. away or 400. 


( poe results defy analysis. A bull 

mountain caribou is only slightly 
smaller than the average bull elk; the 
first one I ever shot was trotting along 
an open hillside about 200 yd. away. 
I was in a good sitting position with a 
tight sling on my arm. At the first hit 
with a .270 Silvertip, the bull stopped 
and stood still on rubbery legs. I put 
three more 130-gr. bullets through his 
lungs before he went down. All four 
were in a group you could cover with 
the palm of your hand. All went right 
through the lungs and all were rolled 
up into little balls under the hide on the 
far side. The lungs were in shreds and 
the chest cavity was full of blood. Place- 
ment of the shots had been perfect. 
Bullet action was perfect. 

Now, from that one experience, I 
might have felt justified in concluding 

















Greater velocity in a bullet means greater 
energy, and greater energy means great- 
er destructive power. The cavity in the 
block above was caused by a 100-gr. .257 
bullet traveling at a muzzle velocity of 
1,900 foot seconds, while the cavity .. . 

















... in this one was caused by the same 
bullet at a velocity of 2,900 foot seconds 


that the .270 doesn’t have what it takes 
for a big bull caribou. About a week 
later I shot another big bull with the 
same rifle, the same load, the same 
placement. The only difference was 
that the second bull was farther away 
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TAKE A DOG ue 


Make all the game you hit count. Be a true conser- 
vationist and use a dog to retrieve your game. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 











H E RE’S WHY ! Other shotgun shells can’t give 


you full wallop if gas “‘blows by” to weaken power and 
destroy patterns. Get Winchester RANGER .. . the 
shells with the Sealed Gas Chamber, formed by two 
ingenious Cup Wads. When shell is fired, expanding gas 
forces pleated flange on upper Cup Wad against the shell 
wall and seals all the power behind the pellets all the way 
up the barrel. Gas can’t get by to harm pellets and pat- 
tern. (The Cup Wad also scrubs bore in the process, and 
you'll notice the light recoil and easy extraction. 


H E R E ie P R 0 OF ! Photographic evidence! Well- 


formed ‘‘balloon’”’ of gas proves there has been no gas 
leakage into shot column. No wonder Winchester 
RANGER gives the power and full, even, uniform pat- 
terns that have helped make Winchester a hunter’s 
by-word for perfect performance. Get RANGER shells 
and have your best season ever! 


HERE ARE THE RIGHT SHELLS TO BUY 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


4 *SUPER-SEAL CRIMP 
(No top wad) 


WEATHERPROOFED 
TUBES 


ANOTHER 
OunN 


PRODUCT 
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—about 300 yd. He dropped stone dead 
in his tracks. 

In other hunts, I have shot about a 
dozen bulls with the 130-gr. bullet in 
the .270 and every one of them has been 
a one-shot kill. 

So conclusion jumping does not pay. 
Sometimes an animal that’s almost shot 
to pieces will remain on its feet. Other 
times a relatively superficial wound will 
knock the same sort of animal cold. 
Once I shot a big buck mule deer on the 
run at something over 200 yd. and it 
fell like a bag of potatoes. I walked 
over to where it lay and the buck got 
up and wobbled off. I shot it through 
the chest, and when I reached it I was 
astounded to find that the first 150-gr. 
Remington Bronze Point .30/06 bullet 
had merely bored a hole through the 
joint of his right front leg. Why did he 
go down? Had some mysterious force 
so shocked his whole system that he col- 
lapsed—-or had the bullet caught him 
with most of his weight on his right 
front leg so that he fell and got his 
wind knocked out? 


arom time I was jackrabbit hunt- 
ing and shot at a running jack. 
Down it went. When I reached it I 
found one front foot shot off and no 
other wound. What killed it? On an- 
other occasion I shot at a bighorn ram 
just as it was about to top a ridge at 
close range, somewhere between 50 and 
75 yd. I saw one side of the ram’s rump 
change from dingy white to crimson 
and then he was over the ridge. I 
found him stone dead a couple of hun- 
dred feet away in the next canyon. Yet 
the 139-gr. Western 7 mm. bullet had 
blown up in the rump like a bomb and 
had not penetrated the body cavity at 
all. How does one explain the quick 
death of all these animals? 

In September, 1950, a friend of mine 
in Wyoming shot a big buck antelope 
running at about 225 yd. The 130-gr. 
.270 bullet struck the animal across the 
fleshy part of the rump—a long, long 
way from any vital area-—but that buck 
died instantly in midair and before six 
witnesses. What killed him? 

The killing power of a bullet is ordi- 


narily determined by two factors 
where it hits and how large an interior 
wound it makes. Even the most un- 
sophisticated know that a shot through 
the brain, or one that breaks the spine 
forward of the shoulders, means instant 
death. It takes no physiologist to know 
that a broken back anywhere means 
paralyzed hindquarters and a disabled 
animal, that a heart shot means quick 
and sometimes instant death, and that 
the destruction of much lung tissue also 
means quick death. 

I don’t believe that there can be much 
argument when I say that the larger 
the wound area in proportion to the size 
of the animal the quicker the death—or 
that if the wound area is large enough it 
will kill an animal, no matter where 
the bullet hits. The abdominal area 
back of the diaphragm is nonvital tis- 
sue in the sense that it is not immedi- 
ately necessary for life. Naturally, if 
the whole hind end of an animal is 
blown off, be it mouse or moose, the 
animal will quickly die. 

The vulnerability of animals obvious- 
ly varies with their size. Put another 
way, a wound area that would cover 
half a woodchuck would cover a much 
smaller proportion of a coyote, still less 
of a deer, etc. All else being equal, then, 
an antelope or a small white-tail deer is 
easier to kill than a mule deer, a black 
bear is easier to kill than a grizzly, and 
an elk or a caribou is easier to kill than 
a moose. Let us suppose that a certain 
bullet traveling at a certain velocity will 
destroy a pound of tissue. That would 
be 1/100 of the dressed weight of an 
antelope or small white-tail deer; only 
1/500 of a grizzly, caribou, or elk; and 
only 1/1000 of a moose or a large Alas- 
ka brown bear. 

Most of my hunting has been done 
with the 130-gr. bullet in the .270 and 
the 150-gr. bullet in the .30/06. With 
either, and a chest-cavity hit at a range 
up to about 250 yd., I have almost al- 
ways got instant kills on coyotes, ante- 
lope, white-tails, mule deer, and sheep. 
On elk and caribou I have got instant 
kills something over half the time. I 
have never got a one-shot kill on a 
moose with either cartridge, and only 
once have I got one on a grizzly. 


My own experience would tend to in- 
dicate, then, that the good rifleman 
shooting a .270 or a .30/06 and placing 
his shots in the lung area can expect 
very quick kills on animals that weigh 
up to about 500 lb. on the hoof; but 
with a heavier animal he cannot expect 
instant kills with shots in the lung- 
heart area. 

So it begins to look as if the boys who 
want a bullet that kills quickly but 
doesn’t destroy meat are reaching for 
the moon, since killing power and de- 
struction of tissue go hand in hand. The 
thing to do is to confine the tissue de- 
struction to nonedible areas in the ani- 
mal—for instance, the lungs. 

What is it that gives a bullet power 
to destroy tissue? The weight, the cali- 
ber, the sectional density (which is the 
relationship of total weight to diam- 
eter), the impact velocity, and the con- 
struction. Other things being equal, a 
300-gr. bullet is a better killer than one 
weighing 100 gr.; a bullet of .35 caliber 
is better than one of .25 caliber; a long 
bullet (one of great sectional density) 
better than a short one; and a fast bul- 
let better than a slow one. 

The large-caliber bullet kills better 
because it displaces more tissue, just as 
a dagger displaces more tissue than a 
needle. A heavier bullet will strike a 
harder blow, just as a baseball can conk 
you harder than a tennis ball. The long 
bullet (all else being equal) will pene- 
trate more deeply and make a corre- 
spondingly larger wound than will the 
short one. 


i owever, bullet construction modifies 
these principles. A light, relatively 
short bullet can be so strongly con- 
structed that it will penetrate more 
deeply than a longer, heavier, but weak- 
er and softer bullet. And a small-cali- 
ber bullet can be so constructed that it 
will open up to large caliber, even in the 
fragile bodies of crows and woodchucks. 
On the other hand some bullets, with 
heavy, full jackets, won’t expand at all 
but drive through the thick hide and 
heavy bone of rhinos and elephants. 
The bullet constructed to drive clear 
through a rhino and break massive leg 





Gelatin blocks in these two photographs were originally the 
same size. The block above is now momentarily distorted as a 
.257 Silvertip bullet passes through it at 2,900 foot seconds 
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When the bullet is moving at 1,900 foot seconds (as it would 
at about 300-yd. range) the distortion is less marked. Simi- 
lar distortion is caused by a bullet penetrating animal flesh 
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bones on the far side isn’t worth much 
as a deer bullet, and one made to ex- 
plode inside a woodchuck is poor medi- 


cine for moose. That’s obvious. But to 
some shooters it is not so obvious that 
a bullet which will drive through an 
elk’s rump up into his paunch and on 
into his lungs is a very poor killer on 
the same animal with a broadside lung 
shot. 

The function of the bullet is to get 
inside an animal and then to shed its 
energy on the animal’s vital tissues, 
wrecking them. Theoretically, the ideal 
buliet would remain within the animal, 
expending all its energy. But I prefer a 
bullet that will go on through the ani- 
mal on a broadside shot. It will waste 
some energy on the landscape in such 
cases, but it will have enough pene- 
trating power to get into the vitals 
when you have to shoot at an angle, or 
break a heavy bone. 


n the days of black powder and lead 

bullets, the only way to increase kill- 
ing power was to enlarge caliber and 
bullet weight. Hunters of the largest 
game used tremendous 4, 6, 8, and 10 
bore rifles, and many unsophisticated 
hunters still rate the killing power of 
a rifle by the size of the hole in the 
end of the barrel. But since the advent 
of smokeless powder, killing power has 
been stepped up (1) by increasing the 
sectional density of bullets, and (2) by 
controlling penetration and expansion 
by jacket thickness, jacket hardness, 
nardness of core, or various mechanical 
devices. 

It is possible to make a game bullet 
that will blow up like a bomb; one that 
will penetrate deeply; one that will 
maintain its original caliber; and an- 
other that will expand to double or 
triple that caliber. But of all the 
methods of increasing killing power, the 
stepping up of velocity has been the 
most effective. If the bullet is designed 
to get into the vitals, velocity is the 
most important factor in killing power. 
This is the opinion of a pretty high pro- 
portion of big-game hunters, of noted 
ballisticians, and of surgeons who have 
studied battle wounds. 

For many years there has been a 
running fight (with a lot of noise and 
few casualties) between advocates of 
the heavy, large-caliber bullet at mod- 
erate velocity and proponents of a light- 
er bullet of smaller caliber at high 
velocity. Some of the heavy-bullet boys 
have gone so far as to say that no mod- 
ern high-velocity cartridge has as much 
actual killing power as the old black- 
powder cartridges like the .45/70—a 
statement which to me is absolutely 
ridiculous. 

One chap wrote me as follows: “Why 
foes no modern cartridge have the kill- 
ng power of the .50/110 and why is it 
that no cartridge can kill game at 1,200 

d. as the buffalo hunters habitually 
killed buffaloes ?’”’ 

The answer, of course, is (a) there 
are a lot of modern cartridges with 
more killing power than the .50/110, and 
b) buffalo hunters didn’t kill buffaloes 

1,200 yd. 

For a long time the big-bullet boys 
have been sniping at published figures 
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of bullet energy. Such figures are value- 
less, they say. Instead they have in- 
vented their own terms. One writer 
has invented the term “pounds feet.” 
Another uses mysterious killing-power 
units based on heaven only knows what, 
and rates cartridges accordingly. 

Actually, extensive tests made at 
Princeton University during the last 
war show that the relationship between 
energy and wound severity is very close. 
They also show that the often-noted 
“shock effect” of impact from bullets 
traveling much faster than 2,000 foot 
seconds is due to the fact that energy 
increases Sharply as velocities go be- 
yond 2,000. 

When the .270 with its 130-gr. bullet 
at 3,140 foot seconds came out, the con- 
servatives looked down their noses at it 
because of its light bullet. Yet at 200 
yd. it delivers 1,850 foot pounds of en- 
ergy—-almost exactly that delivered by 
the .30/06’s 180-gr. bullet fired at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,720. Experience 
has proved that it kills just as well as 
the .30/06 and often better, because on 
light, thin-shelled game the .270 bullet 
is likely to shed all or most of its energy 
within the animal, wheras the heavier 
.30/06 bullet is likely to go on through 
and shed only part of its energy. 


et’s take a look at what velocity does 
to energy. A 100-gr. bullet driven 
at 2,000 foot seconds (roughly the 
power of the .25/35) turns up 887 foot 
pounds of energy. Step it up to 3,000 
foot seconds (about like the .257) and 
it delivers 1,996 foot pounds. Give it 
4,000 foot seconds and it attains 3,553 
foot pounds, or more power than the 
180-gr. .300 Magnum cartridge. Step it 
up to 5,000 foot seconds and the energy 
more than doubles. Our little 100-gr. 
bullet is now striking as hard a blow as 
the very heaviest bullets from double- 
barreled elephant rifles. 

It’s true that light, high-speed bullets 
all too often do not penetrate well 
enough to deliver their energy in the 
middle of the animal. Misconstruing 
that fact, the heavy-bullet boys consider 
bullet weight a virtue in itself rather 
than as a means of getting energy to a 
spot where it does some good. 

I once autopsied the carcass of a 
600-lb. grizzly shot with a 41-gr. bullet 
fired from a .22/.250 at about 4,200 foot 
seconds. First bullet blew up on the 
shoulder blade and made a superficial 
wound. (Conclusion: the .22/.250 is no 
good on large game.) The second bullet 
slipped between two ribs and killed the 
bear instantly. (Conclusion: the .22/.250 
is a deadly grizzly cartridge.) Two find- 
ings, so take your pick. 

High-speed photographs showing bul- 
lets striking gelatin and other stand-ins 
for tissue tell us a lot about wounding 
effect we had to guess at before. For 
instance, few of us would have dreamed 
of the enormous “flash” cavities opened 
up in tissue by high-speed bullets, even 
though we've seen chucks and jacks 
literally explode when hit. These tem- 
porary cavities are much greater than 
the permanent ones we find when we 
dress out game. 

Too many of us have judged the se- 
verity of the wound simply by the size 


of the permanent cavity. Some of us 
have judged it by the size of the bullet’s 
exit hole. We have neglected the kill- 
ing effect of the bloodshot tissue around 
the permanent wound channel, and the 
effect of the opening of the temporary 
cavity. 

Once the bullet gets inside the ani- 
mal, the faster it loses its energy, ap- 
parently the quicker it kills. That is 
why observant hunters have noticed 
that on some animals and in some cali- 
bers the new controlled-expanding bul- 
lets kill less quickly than old-fashioned, 
thin-jacketed soft-points with pure lead 
cores. 

In 1951 I shot twice at a very large 
Dall ram with a certain make of 150-gr. 
bullet in the .30/06. Both shots were 
in the rump as he ran away. The first 
was deflected a bit and came out 
through the ribs. The second went 
through from stern to stem and came 
out the front of the chest. The guide 
said he saw the ram hump up at the 
first shot, but I couldn’t tell it was hit. 
Even after the second shot it ran twenty 
feet or so before it went down. The 
bullets hadn't shed their energy fast 
enough. 

Exactly the opposite effect was ob- 
tained when I hunted deer with the pre- 
war 120-gr. .270 bullé made by Fred 
3arnes. It had a thin jacket and soft 
lead core, and when I sent it off at about 
3,250 foot seconds with 52 gr. of No. 
4064 powder it blew up like a bomb as 
soon as it got inside an animal. Every 
deer I shot with that load was blasted 
down like a paper doll in a sudden gust 
of wind. 

One grizzly I shot with the .30/06 
took four 180-gr. bullets high through 
the lungs before he fell for keeps. Bul- 
lets opened up only slightly, went on 
through, and I could see all of them 
crack into rocks or kick up sand on the 
far side. Another grizzly was killed 
with the 180-gr. Remington Bronze 
Point driven at about 3,250 in a .300 
Weatherby Magnum. The bullet opened 
up fast and blew a saucer-size hole on 
the far side. Instant kill! 

As the high-velocity missile strikes 
the animal and opens up, it apparently 
creates shock waves throughout the 
body. The larger the bullet and the fas- 
ter it travels the more violent the waves 
and the larger the cavity in the bullet’s 
wake, just as the larger the stone and 
the faster it is hurled, the bigger the 
waves and the more violent the splash 
in water. 


: is probable that these violent waves, 
traveling through  moisture-filled 
flesh, often causes quick death even 
with rather poorly placed shots. A 
surgeon who is a gun nut and hunter 
tells me he thinks such quick kills come 
from injury to the spinal cord by the 
shock waves. The explanation sounds 
logical, since the spinal cord is the most 
delicate part of a mammal’s anatomy. 
Injury so slight that it’s hard for a 
skilled autopsy surgeon to find can 
kill like lightning, my surgeon friend 
says. 

The faster a bullet is moving, then, 
the more damage it causes when it 
strikes. The difference in killing power 
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between the .22 Long Rifle bullet, which 
gets to the 100-yd. mark traveling at 
1,045 foot seconds, and the .220 Swift 
bullet, zipping along at 3,490, lies large- 
ly in the difference in impact velocity. 
The .22 Long Rifle bullet weighs 40 gr. 
and the Swift bullet only 8 gr. more. 
Out at extreme range, when the ve- 
locity of the Swift bullet has dropped to 
that of the .22 rimfire at 100 yd., the 
Swift has in effect become a .22 Long 
Rifle. 

Over the years evolution of big-game 
cartridges has been constantly in the 
direction of higher velocity. Rifles of 
the .30/30 class with muzzle velocities 
of around 2,000 foot seconds were a 
great improvement over the black-pow- 
der cartridges with 1,300-1,500. They 
were easier to hit with because of flatter 
trajectory. For the same amount of 
energy they had less recoil. Grain for 
grain of bullet weight, they killed bet- 
ter. A jump in velocity of another 1,000 
foot seconds in cartridges like the .270 
with the 130-gr. bullet and the .30/06 
with the 150-gr. bullet was an equally 
great gain. 

And although the .220 Swift is pri- 
marily a varmint cartridge, it has 
shown the way to an entirely new class 
of big-game cartridges those with 
muzzle velocities of 3,500-4,000. Friends 
of mine who have hunted in Africa with 
the .257 Weatherby Magnum, which 
drives an 87-gr. bullet at around 4,000, 
tell me it kills zebras, which are as 
large as small horses, as easily as the 
Swift kills a jackrabbit. 

Someday we may be hunting moose 
and Alaska brown bear with 50-gr. bul- 
lets driven at 10,000 foot seconds! 
Jack O'Connor. 


L. L. Bean Anniversary 


ne of America’s most remarkable 
Q business enterprises is celebrating 
an anniversary this month, as L. L. 
Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine, completes 
its fortieth year of manufacturing 
hunting, fishing, and camping equip- 
ment and selling it by mail to sports- 
men all over the world. 

This world-famous _ sporting-goods 
mail-order firm had its beginning in a 
little basement under a clothing store, 
with a pair of hunting shoes made to 
Bean's specifications by a local cobbler. 
Today, Bean’s 108-page catalogue lists 
more than 370 different items and is 
scanned with interest by sportsmen 
everywhere. 

In addition to the mail-order busi- 
ness, which is under the direct per- 
sonal supervision of L. L. Bean, the 
famous Freeport store is a mecca for 
Down-easters and for _ out-of-state 
sportsmen passing through on U. S. 
Route 1. Open 24 hours a day, it is al- 
ways ready to fit a boot, recommend a 
fly, or fill the gaps in a camping outfit. 
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and How to Choose 
Them.” For a free 
copy write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 
10112 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Keen as a razor. Just 
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dressing game, slicing 
bacon and other camp 
uses. Blades of forged 
steel that hold their 
edges and serve well 
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Marble’s Woodcraft No. 49 
Beautiful leather handle. Extra keen 
4}, in. forged steel blade. Withsheath, 





Marbie's Compasses 
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Wrist Models. No. 182 Se 
**Pin-on’’shown, $2.00 ‘ 
Marble's Expert No. 545 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ favorite. 5 in, 
blade. With sheath, $3.75, 
No. 60 Sport Knife 
4in. blade. With sheath, $2.75 
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Ask your Dealer, or write tor Catalog. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. cisastone, mich., Usa. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


AN 1820 HUNT TODAY 


(continued from page 31) 


his belly, pushing the gun ahead of him, 
moving only when the buck’s head was 
down. After he reached the manzanitas 
| he could go on hands and knees. 
| The wind was right, and the buck 
kept on feeding quietly. Finally Con- 
verse slid in behind the boulder and 
peeked through the grass. The deer 
'was only about sixty yards away. He 
was a beauty—eight points—as sleek 
and clean as if he’d been washed. Con- 
| verse got a good rest on the rock, and 
when the buck raised its head he lined 
the sights right at the base of its neck. 
“From under the cloud of smoke, I 
saw the deer leap into the air and go 
down as though he’d been hit with a 
sledge hammer,” Jim related. “He lay 


there kicking, but I reloaded before I 
went over to examine him. He was 
stone dead. That lead ball had gone 
just where I held, mashed the neck 


bones into pulp, and come out the other 
side leaving a hole twice the size of a 
silver dollar. 

“You know, I was so happy I just 
yelled. That stalk, and the satisfaction 
of having killed a big deer in the old- 
fashioned way with a Kentucky rifle, 
gave me the sort of kick I haven’t had 


since I was a kid and shot my first 
buck. Right then, I decided I was going 


to get all the kinds of big game there 
are in the Southwest with the old flint- 
lock.” 

| The next big game Converse took 
with it was a pronghorn antelope he 
shot on the Anderson Mesa, near Flag- 
staff. When the Arizona antelope herd 
gets too big, the state Game and Fish 
Commission sets a Special season and 
| holds a drawing for permits. That year 
Converse was lucky, and so was George 
| Parker, the outfitter. They went out to- 
gether, Parker carrying his .257 Rob- 
erts and Converse toting his old flint- 


lock. 









































On the way they met a number of 
men who had been hunting; none had 


been successful. They looked down 
their noses at the Kentucky. “These 
pronghorns,” said one, “are _ pretty 


smart babies. They’ve been shot at a 
lot in the last few weeks, and unless 
you've got a flat-shooting rifle and a 
powerful scope you might as well stay 
in camp. You're crazy if you think you 
can kill one with that old flintlock.” 

Keeping their peace, Parker and Con- 
verse moved onward into the hunting 
area. Finally, after some _ scouting, 
they found a bunch of four or five ante- 
lope, including a good buck, lying in 
the open. A clump of intervening trees 
made a stalk possible. But when the 
men reached the grove they found the 
buck was still about 250 yards away. 

“I couldn’t hit with the Kentucky at 
that range,” said Converse. 

“Oh, give it a try,” replied Parker. 
“You don’t know how far that thing 
will carry. If you miss, I'll knock him 
over with my : 

Converse got a good rest on a rock 
and held about two feet above the ani- 
mal’s back. It was guesswork, for he'd 
never tried the flintlock at anything 
near 250 yards. He squeezed the trig- 
ger and heard the bullet strike. The 
antelope ran a few steps and fell. 

“You got him, you got him!” George 
yelled. ‘Never saw anything like it.” 
He paced off the range 240 yards. 


207,’ 


The bullet had struck in the chest, 
below the neck, passed through the 
lungs, and broken a couple of ribs. 


Converse probed the channel with his 
hickory ramrod and found it went the 
entire length of the body, clear to the 
skin of the rump. 

“That's the longest shot I ever made 
with a flintlock,’” he told me, ‘and I 
wouldn’t try it again unless the cir- 
cumstances were extraordinary. You 
can't be sure of hitting an animal in a 


vital spot at much over a _ hundred 
yards with a Kentucky—at least I 
-an't—-and a wounded one’s likely to 
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They said it couldn’t be done, but Converse stalked to within flintlock range of 
this ram, then killed it with a .450 caliber round ball like the one in his palm 
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go off and die. You don’t have a sec- 
ond shot with a muzzle-loader.”’ 

“Do you shoot running game very 
often, Jim?” 

“No, I don’t unless I have to. Now 
and then I knock over a coyote that’s 
loping along, and last season I got a 
javelina going as though the devil were 
after him. That was an interesting 
hunt, right back of the ranch. Bob 
Kennedy, one of our guests, was in- 
trigued with my Kentucky rifle and I 
found him one. He practiced a lot and 
got pretty good, even though he’s more 
than seventy years old. When the pec- 
cary season opened, I went out with 
him. We found eight or nine of the 
javelinas working up a draw that I 
knew came to a head on a ridge. If 
they kept going, we’d get them just as 
though they came out of a funnel. 

“It was tough riding up the moun- 
tain and our horses were pooped, but 
we arrived when the javelinas were 
only about 100 yards from the top. 
They saw us, and put on full speed. 

“When one of them stopped for a 
moment, I yelled to Bob to shoot. He 
knocked the pig end over appetite. 
Then another went by me, only thirty 
yards away. I took a snap shot and got 
him right back of the shoulder. He 
squealed like a steam organ and rolled 
down the ravine. Then a big tusker 
came straight for me. My gun was 
empty, of course, and he wasn’t more 
than twenty feet away. I could see his 
wicked little bloodshot eyes and hear 
his jaws snapping. He meant business, 
all right. I pulled my .32 caliber six- 
shooter and gave him one in the head 
at about three yards. He hesitated and 
I shot him four times in the chest when 
he was almost at my feet. The bullets 
only turned him downhill. I fired the 
last one into his side as he went by, 
still going strong. I don’t mind telling 
you, I was scared for a few minutes. 
Those javelinas are bad medicine when 
they’re mad. They’ve chewed up a lot 
of Mexicans.” 


hile Jim was talking, I had been 
' handling that rifle. It was muzzle- 
heavy, of course, but otherwise well 
balanced. “I’d like to shoot this thing,” 
I said. “How about giving me a try?” 

“Why not? Hop in the car and we'll 
go over to the range.” 

On the floor of a little valley Jim had 
set up targets at fifty, seventy-five, and 
100 yards. A bag of sand on a work 
table made a good rest. Jim poured a 
charge of powder into a measure, 
dumped it down the rifle barrel, and 
soaked a piece of ticking with saliva. 
Laying this over the muzzle, he pushed 
down a ball until it was well covered, 
Sliced off the surplus ticking with his 
knife, and rammed the ball home. Then 
he primed the frizzen pan with very 
fine powder. The operation took thirty- 
five seconds. He didn’t know I was 
clocking him, and could have easily re- 
duced the time by ten seconds had he 
Speeded up. Old-timers, it’s said, could 
charge a piece and get off a shot in 
twenty seconds. 

Jim handed me the rifle. ‘Better 
Shoot at the fifty-yard target,” he said. 
[ covered the two-inch bullseye with 
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DEER HUNTERS 


Make use of your deer and elk hides 
by having them tanned and made 
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Precision instrument, ra- 
dium dial, water-proof. 
$5.95 retail, with instruc- 
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SPORTING RIFLE 
OR CARBINE 


J5 Outstand- 

$205 ing accuracy, 
precision, light 
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Have your deer and elk hides tanned 
and made into handsome and durable 
gloves, jackets, etc., by America’s lead- 
ing deerskin tanners. 
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W. B. PLACE & CO. 


Dept. O.: Hartford, Wis. 
Custom Tanners Since 1866 
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If he owns a gun give him this handy 


HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING PACK 


complete with every Hoppe Product that he 
needs for the cleaning and care of his fire- 





arm. He will appreciate this useful, thoughtful | 


gift. Your gun dealer has it—or send $1 to 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. * 2315N. 8th Street, Phila. 33, Pa. 
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|the front sight and squeezed the trig- 
|ger. Came a flash and, after a per- 
| ceptible interval, the discharge. A cloud 
of smoke rolled out. On the target, 
an inch above the bullseye toward 12 
o'clock, was a round black hole. 

“Good shot,’ Jim said. “I forgot to 
tell you she carries a trifle high at fifty 
yards. If you’d held on the lower edge 
of the bull you’d have plunked it right 
in the center.” 

Shooting that old gun was an inter- 

esting experience. I wasn’t at all pre- 
| pared for what had happened. The in- 
terval between the primer flash and 
the discharge surprised me. I didn’t 
| think it would be so prolonged. One 
could easily flinch; I don’t know why I 
didn’t. And there was virtually no re- 
coil; hardly more than from a .22. I 
had expected a terrific jolt. Obvious- 
ly, the weight of the rifle absorbs recoil, 
although it runs only nine pounds and 
doesn’t seem very heavy. 


ut my greatest thrill was psycho- 

logical. The cloud of smoke took me 
back to my boyhood years when I load- 
ed my own black-powder shells. Again 
I was an eager young sprout roaming 
the fields and marshes of southern Wis- 
consin, and the prospect of bringing 
| home a prairie chicken or a duck sent 
| me into a fever of delight. 

I stood looking off into the distance 
until Jim brought me back to earth. 
“Now, I want to show you the damage 
| that lead ball will do on game. See 
that pear cactus over there by the big 
rock? Those spongy leaves are an 
inch thick and just about like flesh. 
I’m going to shoot into the first one 
/and it will go through the two others 
behind it.” 

Almost as the rifle touched his shoul- 
der, smoke bellied out and echoes beat 
back from the rocky hill. I saw the 
cactus shake. We walked over; it was 
twenty-five paces. The first fat leaf 
was punctured with a hole an inch in 
| diameter—-about twice the size of the 
| ball. The second showed a gaping 
| wound bigger than a silver dollar and 
the third had simply disintegrated. 
Juice dripped over the stem in a white 
stream. 

“You can understand, Roy, why 
| there’s no argument with that bullet if 
the animal isn’t too far away. Even 
; the .375 flintlock that I use on small 
| game has such a terrific punch that if 
| a turkey is hit in the body there isn’t 
/'much left of the meat. I try to get 
them in the head if they’re close, or 
wait until the birds are a hundred yards 
away. Beyond that distance, it doesn’t 
rip them up quite so badly. 

“The shocking power of that round 
ball is tremendous. On a trip to Mexico 
|in 1947, George Parker and I came on 
'a herd of mule deer in the bottom of a 
shallow draw. Two big bucks were 
in front—whoppers—more than 250 
pounds. When they started to run down 
the ravine they were about sixty yards 
away. George was shooting his .257 
Roberts. He said, ‘I’ll take the first one 
|—you get the next.’ 
| “We both fired at the same instant. 
George’s buck went down and rolled 
pee. mine folded up, too, and hardly 





kicked. It was a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of the new and the old. The round 
ball from my flintlock had done its 
job just as effectively as the modern 
100-grain, high-powered bullet.” 

Those deer were important, because 
they gained the two hunters admission 
to Tiburon Island in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, home of the Seri Indians, per- 
haps the most primitive tribe in Ameri- 
ca. There are only about 200 Seris left, 
and very few white men visit Tiburon. 
The island is full of game, for the Seris 
have no firearms. The only safe way 
for a sportsman to hunt there is to 
make friends with some of the Indians 
who come over to the mainland. Other- 
wise you might not return. 

A cowboy offered to introduce Con- 
verse and Parker to some Seris, who, 
he explained, are always hungry. That 
was quite evident when they met the 
Indians, who gathered around the car. 
The cowboy dispensed the meat. One 
old buck grabbed a hindquarter and 
started right in on it without benefit of 
cooking. Those deer disappeared like 
mist before the sun. 

After that, the hunters struck a bar- 
gain: If the Seris would take them to 
the island, they’d give the Indians all 
the meat they killed. 

“That was some trip,’’ Converse told 
me. ‘‘We got 700 pounds of meat for the 
Seris and several of the biggest mule 
deer I’ve ever seen. We shared the 
shots fifty-fifty, and my old flintlock 
kept pace with George’s .257 every 
time. It didn’t need any favors either, 
except to get within shooting distance. 
The horns of some of the deer are at 
the Dog House, and a sheep’s head, too, 
that I got on the last trip. Let’s go 
down there and have a drink.” 


he Dog House is the cocktail lounge 

of the ranch. It has a bar and a big 
porch with comfortable chairs front- 
ing a most satisfactory view. Across 
a flat the land rises in a long, broken 
sweep to the foothills of the Rincon 
Mountains. Javelinas and mule deer 
roam the rocky canyons of the lower 
slopes, and sometimes a mountain lion 
drifts down from the high ridges to the 
north. White-tail deer live in the pine 
forests above the 5,000-foot level. 
Often, while we are having a drink on 
the porch, coyotes and big-eared jack- 
rabbits run across open patches. 

On one of the posts hung the skull of 
the sheep Jim had killed. He took it 
down, handling it lovingly. ‘“You’ve shot 
a lot of sheep, Roy,” he said, ‘‘and you 
know they come pretty near to being 
tops as trophies. I badly wanted to kill 
one with the old flintlock; felt that then 
I'd have something to talk about. You 
remember Rex Beach said, ‘Some men 
can climb but can’t shoot; some can 
shoot but can’t climb. To get a sheep 
you've got to be able to climb and shoot.’ 
He was dead right. There aren’t many 
of the Mexican sheep left, but if you 
know where to go, there's a good 
chance of getting one. George Parker 
can find them better than anyone else 
in the Southwest. Being an outfitter, 
that’s his job; but now and then the 
two of us go off by ourselves.” 

On such trips, Converse explained, he 
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and Parker try to explore new. game 
country. This time they made first 
camp in a wide arroyo. The floor of the 
desert stretched away to rough, barren 
mountains in the south. Next morning 
they climbed to a series of rocky 
ridges, and soon glassed eleven sheep 
a mile or so away. Most of them were 
ewes, but there were two fair rams, 
both unusually dark-colored. It was a 
long stalk. A wrong wind and scanty 
cover didn’t help any, and Converse’s 
old flintlock got pretty heavy. Suddenly 
Parker poked him in the back. There on 
the left, and quite close, stood a ram 
giving the hunters the once-over. Con- 
verse slowly swung the long gun 
around, put his sight on the ram’s neck, 
and touched off. 

George yelped, ‘By Godfrey, I saw 
that ball strike.” 

The ram simply collapsed in his 
tracks. The bullet had smashed the 
neck vertebrae and he never knew 
what hit him. 

“Well, having taken a sheep with the 
flintlock,” said Converse, “I want a 
grizzly. I know they’re tough, but the 
old-timers managed it. Of course, I'll 
use my .551 plains rifle. The big gun 
weighs eleven pounds. It uses 125 
grains of powder, and I have an idea 
that when that 250-grain ball hits a 
grizzly in the right place, he’s not go- 
ing to need a second shot. After I kill 
one, I’ll feel I’m really a man.”’ 

At Pondwood Farm, my home in the 
Litchfield Hills of Connecticut, a Ken- 
tucky rifle hangs over the fireplace in 
the gun room. It was made in 1820, and 


shows much use. Often I’ve wondered 
to whom it belonged, and what was its 
history. But up to now I’ve thought of 
it only as a relic-—-a decoration. But 
believe me, when I return from Arizona, 
one of the first things I shall do is take 
that flintlock down and have a gun- 
smith who knows muzzle-loaders give it 
a thorough inspection. If he says it’s 
safe to shoot I'll begin to experiment 
with loads as Jim Converse did. I'll get 
a terrific kick out of finding just what 
the old gun likes best, and what it will 
do. Then I’m going to use it on game. 

Animals, large and small, raid our 
vegetable garden and fruit orchard. 
Foxes are all over the place; skunks 
amble along as though they owned the 
world, and now and then a bobcat ac- 
tually crosses the lawn. 

Woodchucks sun themselves on the 
stone walls, filled to repletion with our 
lettuce and greens. Raccoons hunt frogs 
at the edge of the pond in front of the 
picture window, and any day I expect to 
see a black bear in the biueberry bushes 
that fringe the forest less than a hun- 
dred yards from the house. Crows are 
a menace to the corn patch and our 
nesting black ducks. 

Up to now the .250/3000 Savage, 
which I carried for many years in Mon- 
golia and China, has been the only gun 
I’ve used. But it isn’t any fun; it’s too 
efficient. I know it too well and have 
killed too many beasts with it. The 
thrill is gone. When I reach home it 
will be retired with loving memories, 
and the old Kentucky rifle resurrected 
to take its place. THE END 





SHININ’ A LITTLE DIM 


(continued from page 47) 


“Orrie and Jimmy are already out,” 
Dink said. ‘Orrie thinks it’s blowing 
too hard for us to try to reach those 
blinds we talked about last night. 
They’re way offshore, right out in the 
open bay. But he and Jimmy have gone 
to fix up a makeshift blind on a little 
sedge island about a mile out. We ought 
to be able to get to it without much 
trouble.” 

Breakfast eaten, I wandered outside 
and found Bill talking to the Deacon. It 
was blowing hard. Ragged, dirty-gray 
clouds scudded downwind, and once in 
a while there was a spatter of rain. 
But it still wasn’t cold. 

The Deacon, who was plucking a 
duck, looked up and smiled when he 
saw me. “I was jest tellin’ Mr. Bill that 
it ain’t a bad day,” he said. “It’s jest 
that the sun is shinin’ a little dim.” 

I glanced at the lowering sky and 
put the Deacon down as an incurable 
optimist. 

A few minutes later Orrie and Jimmy 
put-putted up to the dock. Water was 
streaming off their oilskins, but they 
said that it wasn’t too bad out there. 
They rigged up a stool of goose and 
duck blocks and loaded them into a 
skiff. Dink, Bill, and I put on our wet 
gear. Then all five of us got into the 
motorboat and shoved off, the skiff in 
tow. 

Our island objective was almost dead 


to windward of us, so we bucked right 
into the choppy and white-capped shoal- 
water seas. But the motorboat was 
husky and had a spray hood up for- 
ward, so we didn’t get very wet. 

When we reached the sedge island 
we found that there wasn’t much of it. 
At its highest spot it wasn’t a foot out 
of the water, and you couldn’t walk 
more than ten steps in any direction 
without going overboard. Orrie nosed 
the boat’s bow up on the grass and 
Jimmy jumped ashore with the anchor 

there wasn’t anything solid to tie up 
to. As we were getting out of the boat 
a hard gust hit the island, and for a 
minute or two flying spray made the 
air as wet as the bay. 


he guides had knocked together a 

rough box blind of weather-beaten 
boards, and it wasn’t conspicuous 
against the brown sedge grass. Bill, 
Dink, and I wiggled into it. We had 
the wind at our backs, and a bit of 
comparatively sheltered water in front 
of us. Between gusts Jimmy set out the 
stool, tossing the decoys overboard so 
that they’d ride about fifty feet to lee- 
ward. Then Orrie joined him in the 
skiff and they dropped downwind about 
150 yards to what was left of a disused 
stake blind, to be ready to pick up dead 
ducks and dispatch cripples. 

Ducks were flying over the bay, and 
after what seemed a long time some 
came our way. We sat there in that 
box with the wind-driven spray rattling 
79 
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on the backs of our parkas and told one 
another not to move. As the birds, fly- 
ing fast with the wind at their tails, 
and quite low, passed a couple of hun- 
dred yards to our right we spotted big 
white patches on the front part of their 
wings and knew they were widgeon. If 
they noticed our decoys they didn’t like 
the looks of them, for they kept right 
on flying. 

When Dink was sure that they 
weren’t going to circle back, he pried 
the cap off a can of beer—he’s the only 
man I’ve ever seen drink beer in a 
duck blind. As he was raising the can 
to his mouth Bill muttered, ‘Don’t 
move!” 


single was coming to our stool from 

downwind. When it got close we 
saw it wasn’t a duck, for it had long 
legs and a long, thin bill. It lighted 
among the decoys and eyed them with 
obvious interest. Whatever it was— 
curlew or sandpiper, perhaps—it wasn’t 
shootable. 

Dink flipped the beer-can cap out and 
it splashed into the water a foot in 
front of our visitor. The bird made a 
scrambling take-off, circled downwind, 
then came right back to pitch among 
the blocks again. “Maybe it’ll bring us 
luck,” I suggested. 

Maybe it did. Less than a minute 
later a flight of ducks saw our stool, 
changed direction, and headed our way. 
When they got close we could see by 
their dark bodies and flashing white 
underwings that they were black ducks. 

We kept our faces down and didn’t 
move a finger as they circled over us. 
They dropped low as they swung into 
the wind, came in fast over our decoys, 
and put on the brakes to alight be- 
tween our stool and us. 

-““Now!” Dink grunted. 

The birds, wings spread and legs al- 
ready down, were just starting their 
glide to the water. Our guns whammed. 

Two ducks splashed down. The others 
drew out of range before we could get 
in second shots, and the long-legged 
Stranger too flew off unharmed. 

The skiff appeared from behind the 
old stake blind. Dink signaled ‘two 
dead birds” and Orrie picked them up. 
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We wrangled amiably over whether 
one of us had made a clean miss or two 
| of us had shot the same duck. Mean- 
| while distant birds traded back and 
| forth over the bay. Then a wedge of 
Canada geese came over, away out of 
range, and kept right on flying. All the 
time the wind blew hard. 

After half an hour a string of ducks 
came over us. They were up high, but 
their whistling calls reached us faintly, 
and we knew they were pintails. They 
flew on downwind a couple of hundred 
yards, then swung around and came 
back a good deal lower. At the same 
moment a small bunch of black ducks 
flew toward us from downwind. They 
all circled over our stool, dropped low- 
er still, and then came in. 

“Now!”’ Dink said. 

Two blackies and a pintail dropped 
out of the air. Bill got in a quick sec- 
ond shot and hit another pintail. It, 
too, came down, but it was only winged, 
and started to swim away. It made a 
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difficult target on the choppy water, but 
Bill killed it with a nicely judged shot. 

Not long after that the wind began to 
shift into the west, and our blocks soon 
were pitching and splashing in a cross 
chop. Ducks seldom come to decoys 
which act that way, and none came to 
ours. After a while Orrie and Jimmy 
rowed over, their skiff rolling heavily. 
“We'd better get out of here,’ Orrie 
called. 

So we picked up our decoys and left. 

We had six ducks in the bag, which 
wasn’t bad for a starter. At dinner 
Orrie came up with a bright idea. ‘The 
way the wind is,” he said, ‘“‘we can’t use 
any of the blinds. But there’ll be a lot 
of ducks and geese in sheltered spots 
up the tide guts. We could go proggin’ 
this afternoon.” 

“Proggin’” is Eastern Shore for 
jump-shooting off your two feet. Bill, 
who does a lot of it along the banks of 
the Potomac above tidewater, was all 
for it, and Dink and I were equally will- 
ing. 

Orrie got his binoculars and we went 
up into the lookout tower. From it we 
got a good view of the layout of the 
island near the lodge. 

“We ought to do all right,’’ Orrie said 
after ten minutes of looking through 
his glasses. ‘“There’s a big bunch of 
Canadas up one of the guts, and a lot of 
ducks on the water one place’and an- 
other out of the wind. By gosh, I’m go- 
ing to take a gun myself—TI haven’t shot 
a bird this season!” 


soon came to the head of a tide 
gut. Bill and Orrie followed along its 
bank toward the bay. Dink and I went 
on a couple of hundred yards to the 
next gut.and did the same thing. 

We hadn’t gone far, and were work- 
ing through some high grass, when we 
saw a solitary pintail on the water. It 
saw or heard us, too, and jumped, going 
up at a sharp angle. ‘Your shot,” Dink 
told me. I took it just as the pintail 
leveled off—and that was another duck 
in the bag. 

We looked over toward Bill and Orrie 
and saw them sneaking into a thicket. 
A couple of minutes afterward there 
were three of four shots close together, 
and a big bunch of ducks took off. We 
waded the gut and walked over that 
way, and soon met Bill with one black 
duck and Orrie with two. 

Just then Jimmy, who had been fol- 
lowing in the beach buggy, waved to 
us. When we went back he said he’d 
been doing a little scouting, and that 
the geese Orrie had seen from the look- 
out tower hadn’t moved. We decided to 
have atry at them. Jimmy drove us to 
within a quarter mile of where he’d 
seen them, and we started our stalk. 

Orrie led the way. Luckily there were 
dunes between us and the big birds. 
Looking cautiously over the top of one 
we saw the honkers. There were close 
to twenty of them on the water in a 
bend of the gut, about 200 yards away. 
The only cover between us and them 
was grass not over twenty inches high. 
“Down on your bellies—it’s the only 
way,” Orrie warned. 

When we’d wiggled those 200 yards 
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through the grass to the bank of the 
gut we were sweating—and it was a 
‘cold day. And the geese weren’t there! 

“They’ve swum round the bend,” Or- 
rie whispered. We wiggled another fifty 
yards. The geese were now near the 
mouth of the gut, tails toward us, fac- 
ing the wind. They were at least twenty 
yards out of range. 

We lay there motionless for a long 
half hour, hoping they’d swim toward 
us. They didn’t. ‘No percentage in 
this,’ Dink whispered finally. ‘“Let’s 
risk it—we might knock one down.” 

“If we jump them now,” Orrie whis- 
pered back, ‘“‘they’ll rise into the wind 
and right out over the bay, and we’ll 
never touch a feather. There’s only one 
chance that I can see. I'll go back a 
way and wade across the gut, then 
crawl along the other bank and get as 
close to them as I can. You boys spread 
out along this bank and yell when you 
see I’m in position. That’ll scare ’em 
into taking off. When they’re in the air 
I’ll jump up and take a shot at ’em. 
Maybe that’ll turn ’em your way.” 

Orrie reached his post ten minutes 
later. ‘“Now’s the time,” Dink said. 

We let out a whoop. Gabbling and 
splashing, the startled birds took off. 
When they were in the air Orrie jumped 
up and shot twice. Most of them kept 
right on flying upwind, but three or four 
flared off toward us. They were so far 
from Bill and me that we didn’t shoot. 
But Dink was nearer, and he did. And 
he downed his goose. 

Next day was get-away day for us. 
The wind had blown hard out of the 
northwest all night, and it was plenty 
cold. When we got to the landing we 
found the waterway out to the bay 
frozen over, and a lot of drift ice piled 
in its mouth. 

Dink hoisted the yellow flag that sig- 
nals the ferry skipper when someone 
wants to cross to the mainland. ‘“May- 
be he’ll try to make it,”” Dink said, “but 
I doubt it.” 

We waited around the landing for an 
hour. It was still blowing hard. A V of 
Canadas flew over our heads, and a lot 
of ducks traded back and forth. ‘“May- 
be the ferry won't be able to make it,” 
I suggested hopefully. ‘“‘We may be 
marooned here on the island for a 
week—and have to go duck shooting 
every day.” 

Dink, who was looking out over the 
bay, shook his head. ‘No such luck,” 
he said gloomily. ‘‘The ferry’s coming.” 

“Well,” Bill said regretfully, ‘that 
was some shootin’ trip—best one I’ve 
ever had.” 

“Me too,” I said. “Even if the sun 
was shinin’ a little dim!” THE END 


TANGLED TRAILS 


(Answers to quiz on page 27) 


2 (Woodchuck) 
3 (Antelope) 

-6 (Moose) 

5 (Cougar) 

1 (Grizzly bear) 
4 (Wolf) 


You may want to rearrange the chart 
correctly and keep it for reference. 
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A Gift... 
FOR THE OUTDOOR MAN 


Not just a shirt . . . but a WOOLRICH Moun- 
tain-Made shirt! 100% all wool, pre-shrunk 
and color fast . . . tailored to fit the man who 
wants style and comfort with shaped collars 
and big pockets. Choose from scotch tartans, 
checks and plaids, solid and 
pastel colors in light, medium 
and heavy weight material. 










S MOUNTAIN-MADE 
HUNTING CLOTHES 


WOOLRICH has been make 
ing 100% all wool hunting 
clothes for 122 years and 
they've always been the 
first choice for mackinaws, 
coats, vests, pants and caps. Sold in leading stores 
throughout North America, including Alaska. Look for 
the WOOLRICH label. 





WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, WOOLRICH, PENNA, — 





You can get grouse or grizzly | 

make every bullet count! Send } 

only $2.98 for Jack O’Connor’s 256-page 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION MANUAL 
to OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 000, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Money-back guarantee. 













NEW FISHING SECRETS 
aesremcensecenesemises: Expert advice on every 
: type of fishing. How to 
use natural baits and arti- 
ficial lures. Hundreds of 
hints for catching trout, 


salmon, bass, panfish and of your hunting adventures ... at very rea- 
many others. Fully illus- sonable cost. Specialists in African and other 
trated. 96 pages. Only me Saws. 
ee 35c! Address Dept. 450A. Write for FREE Catalog 
CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY 
OUTDO OR LIFE Dept. B-2 Clearfield, Pa. 


353 Fourth Ave. 


$1.00 ppd. <e 
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Instant Penetrating 


GUN BLUER 
Recommended by all who use it, 
won't harm old blue, won't rub 

> off. Seconds to apply. Sure cure 
for “tired looting” guns. Best cold 
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money boct! 
NUMRICH ARMS CO. Pe 
, MAMARONECK WY 













We also buy used guns, every kind, just describe & price 
_—25¢ brings interesting bargain gun lists throuchout year. 





YOUR 


ba rophi es 


LIVE AGAIN! 


Clearfield’s master 
sculptors and taxi- 
dermists, with a lifetime devotion 

to the art of taxidermy, re-create true 
life-like expressions that preserve the thrills 











New York 10, N. Y. 














Money back guarantee. 













Sovelsmmere! vont woons FavoRtte— 
the original OulaeousMan FUR HAT 


Your custom made replica of the favorite cop of the old- 
time trappers and guides of the north country, made to 
their time proven specifications. Made of water 


ORDER YOURS TO-DAY! 'wiioiy! <2 
MID-STATES FUR COMPANY 


peak-also available in scarlet Mouton for hunt- 
612 N. BROADWAY, DEPT. 0, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 





ers. Sizes 6% to 8. 
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Hersaclot 


A great advance in binocular design! In 
Roof Prism construction, light travels a 
shorter distance through the prisms, with 
less loss due to reflections. The brilliance is 
truly astonishing. A great aid in poor light. 
Modern design makes Hensoldt Roof Prism 
Binoculars lighter, more elegant and easier 
to bold. Their wide field of view helps spot 
distant objects quickly, Models of 6x to 16x. 
The firm of Hensoldt is 100 years old and 
has a great reputation for highest quality. 






At better dealers, Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


SPOTSHOT 8< 


oo —. with & 
|\_——  BEAD-SIGHT accuracy 
—true os a rifle at 100 ft. 
For low cost hunting and target shooting. 
— power and penetration — kills 
1-69 game, pests with rifle-like accuracy, using 
vowed §/16’" steel pellets. Solid cast aluminum 
frame. Built-in bead sight. Strong one-piece rubber. Shipped 
postpaid with 50 pellets,1 regular and 1 hi-power sling. Money 
refunded if not satisfied.Get your Spotshot now. Send $1.69 cash, 
check, mo. West Mfg. Co., Dept. A, London, Ohio. Est 1899. 


DEALERS — Wr — Write for special introductory offer 

























‘SLEEPING BAG 


on ALASKA SLEEPING BAGS 


There’s an Alaska Sleeping Bag to fit every need, 
weather conditi and pocketbook! Built for 
rough use, eoee bags are weather- proof, water- 
repellent, warm, long wearing. First choice of west- 
ern timber cruisers, forest rangers, hunters. out- 
doorsmen for over 37 years. Lowest factory prices. 
All ty pa of fillings. Send for New Catalog describ- 
ing 26 Alaska Sleeping Bag bargains, including Twin 
(pair model) Bags, Extra Large Bags (for big men). 
Also Air Mattresses, Duffel Bags, Sleeping Robes, 
etc, Alaska Sleeping Bags sold only by Money-saving 
mail order. Available for as low as $7.98. Immediate 
delivery. All merchandise GUARANTEED TO SAT- 
ISFY or your money back. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
—— com 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co. 
309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bargain” Catalog to: 
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No. 4s on Waterfowl? 


Question: Why is it that the ammunition 


| companies do not load 3-in. Magnum 12 gauge 


shells with No. 4 buckshot? In this vicinity 
we do our goose hunting around the edge of a 
game refuge, and the geese are smart enough to 
come out high and wild. So we need longer 
range than that afforded by No. 2 or BB shot. 
No. 4 buck seems to be the only answer.—Will 
Dobson, Colo. 


Answer: Yours is an interesting question, 
but I’m afraid you're approaching your problem 
from the wrong direction. I don’t know how 
far away those “high, wild” geese are, but let’s 
that your maximum range would be 


| about 70 yd. That’s a long way off, and you'd 


| have enough pattern density at 70 yd. 


find that with No. 4 buckshot you could not get 
enough shot into a goose to kill it. In a maxi- 
mum 12 gauge 234-in. load there are only 27 
pellets of No. 4 buck. Even if you could use 32 
or 33 in the 3-in. Magnum you still wouldn't 
to do 


| more than wound most geese. 








Pattern your gun at 60 
the outline of a 
I think you'll be 


Prove this yourself. 
and 65 yd. by shooting at 
goose with No. 4 buckshot. 
sadly disillusioned. 

I believe the solution to your problem lies in 
more and smaller shot rather than in fewer and 
larger. Seems to me you’d come much closer to 
killing a goose at 65 or 70 yd. with 140 pellets 
of No. 2 than with 27 pellets of No. 4 buck; 
even at 70 yd., No. 2 shot would retain sufficient 
velocity to break the heavy wing bones of a 
goose. 

The nearest thing to a 70-yd. goose gun that 
I’ve ever seen was the big 10 gauge Magnum 
using 3%%-in. cases and 2 oz. of shot. It was 
made by Ithaca before the war. I borrowed such 
a gun once and did a lot of patterning at 70 yd. 
It was’ my feeling that a man would come closer 
to killing geese at that distance with No. 3 shot 
than with No. 2. It was also my impression 
that even with BB’s there was not sufficient pat- 
tern density to insure consistent kills. Ithaca 
no longer makes a 10 gauge Magnum, but Con- 
tinental Arms Corp., 697 5th Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., imports Belgian-made Magnum doubles. 

I suggest that you do some 70-yd. patterning 


| with a 12 gauge Magnum and various sizes of 


shot. I think you'll have your eyes opened. 
Shotgun patterns go to pieces pretty fast be- 
yond 40 yd., and a 60-yd. shot is a long one for 
any scattergun.—J.O’C. 


Zeroing Swift 


Question: How shall I sight in my .220 Swift 
rifle, which has an 8X scope?—Donald F. Black, 
nw. 7. 


Answer: With factory ammunition, sight in 
to put the bullet 2 in. high at 100 yd. Then 
you'll be on the nose at about 250 yd. and only 
about 2% or 3 in. low at 300.—J.O’C. 


Strongest Spring field 


Question: After I'd had my 1903 Springfield 
rifle (Springfield Armory, No. 1,216,494) rebar- 
reled to .270, I read an article by an expert who 
said that conversions should be made only on 
rifles bearing a serial number above 1,280,000. Is 


| that true? —Kenneth W. Grecian, Calif. 


Answer: That expert was slightly off the 
beam. Your Springfield receiver is of double- 
heat-treated carbon steel, and no less an au- 
thority than Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher, re- 
tired, says it is the strongest, smoothest, most 


Shooters’ Dioblems 








satisfactory action ever made by Springfield. 
You haven't the slightest reason to worry. 

One of my pet .30/06’s has a receiver just like 
yours, and I run some awful hot stuff through it. 
Springfield Armory receivers numbered between 
801,548 and 1,275,767 have been double-heat- 
treated. Springfield receivers made after April 1, 
1927, and numbered from 1,275,767 upward, are 
of nickel steel. They are also entirely satis- 
factory.—J.O’C. 


Two .30/30 Handloads 


Question: I’d like to have some handloads 
made for my .30/30 rifle—one load for deer, one 
for chucks. What do you recommend?—Jim 
O’Hare, Pa. 


Answer: A good load for deer would consist 
of any good round-nose, soft-point 170-gr. bullet 
with about 31 gr. of No. 3031 powder, producing 
a muzzle velocity of about 2,200 foot seconds, 
or almost exactly what you get in the factory 
loads. 

For chucks, load the 110-gr. Speer bullet and 
35 gr. of No. 3031 for a velocity of about 2,725. 
—J.0O’'C. 


Quick Pattern Test 


Question: Following your advice, I’ve been 
testing my shotgun by firing patterns on paper, 
and I’ve come up with a little scheme that 
gives me a pretty quick idea of a pattern’s kill- 
ing power. I take stiff wire and bend it to the 
size and shape of the gamebird I’m interested in 
at the moment. Then I drop this wire outline 
on the pattern I’ve shot in paper. It’s surpris- 
ing how quickly it shows up possible cripples 
or misses.—Dave Testa, Mass. 


Answer: Thanks for the tip. I can see how 
easy it would be to move that wire outline 
around on the pattern and see how many pellets 
would have hit a real bird. It’s a good gimmick 
and I’m passing it on to other readers.—J.O’C. 


Italian Mannlicher 


Question: A G.I. friend of mine has what he 
calls an ‘Italian carbine,’’ and says he has fired 
6.5 mm. ammunition through it with good re- 
sults. However, when I put a 6.5 cartridge in 
the chamber, about % in. of case projected and 
prevented the bolt from closing properly. 

The gun is a bolt-action, short-barreled affair 
with a clip magazine. It is marked ‘F.N. 
Brescia.”” What is it, and what ammunition does 
it take?—Francis J. Cornish, N.Y. 


Answer: That is an Italian rifle, the 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Carcano. It is chambered for a spe- 
cial 6.5 cartridge that’s a bit shorter than the 
6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer. The rifle could be 
rechambered to 6.5 M-S, and since that cartridge 
is imported into the U.S. your friend could ob- 
tain the proper load to use. 

However, I do not consider the Mannlicher- 
Carcano a particularly safe or desirable rifle. 
Your friend ought to think twice about using 
it.—J.O’C. 


Chopping .22 Barrel 


Question: I use my Winchester Model 75 
target-model rifle, .22 caliber, on squirrels with 
good results. However, the 28-in. barrel snags 
every bush in the woods. What would be the 
effect on accuracy and velocity if I shortened 
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the barrel to 23 or 22 in.?—Kenneth L. Sliger, 
Ala. 


Answer: Chopping off some of that 28-in. 
barrel would have no effect whatsoever on ve- 
locity because, as I understand it, the full ve- 
locity of a .22 bullet is reached somewhere be- 
tween the 16th and 18th inch of a barrel. The 
long barrel on your Model 75 is for steadier 
holding in target shooting. (The Model 75 sport- 
er has a 24-in. barrel.) 

You do not need a 28-in. barrel for small 
game, and the rifle’s accuracy would not be 
harmed if you shortened it. As a matter of fact, 
the longer the barrel, the greater the chance it 
will contain a sour section, which reduces ac- 
curacy.—J.O’C. 


Lever-Action .30/06 


Question: Being a left-handed shooter, I’m 
interested in a lever-action .30/06, and wonder 
why Winchester discontinued its Model 95 in 
that caliber.—Jim Barlow, III. 


Answer: Winchester stopped making the 
Model 95 in .30/06 after the first World War. 
One reason was that a lot of people were suc- 
ceeding in blowing up their Model 95’s by using 
8 mm. German military ammunition in them. 
Of course, the 8 mm. bullet was greatly oversize 
for the .30 caliber bore, and pressures were ter- 
rific. Another reason was that Winchester had 
brought out the much better Model 54 bolt- 
action rifle in .30/06. 

The Model 95 was never a suitable rifle for 
the .30/06 cartridge. Its box magazine was al- 
ways a bit short, and since it was just forward 
of the trigger guard it made the rifle clumsy to 
carry. For another thing the action was not par- 
ticularly suitable for a high-intensity cartridge, 
and quite a few of the 95’s developed excessive 
headspace. Then, with poor brass or hotter-than- 
normal loads, they sometimes gave extraction 
trouble. Lastly, they were not particularly ac- 
curate. All in all, Winchester was wise in mak- 
ing the change.—J.O’C. 


One-Gun Man 


Question: Not long ago I bought a Model 37 
Ithaca repeating shotgun which I like very much 
except for barrel length and choke. At the time 
I was able to get only a 30-in. barrel in full 
choke, although my preference was for 28 in. 
and modified choke. I use the gun on upland 
game at fairly close ranges, and also do a lot 
of trapshooting. 

I’m thinking of having a variable-choke device 
installed, but I’m told that choke devices have 
a muzzle blast which is objectionable to trap- 
shooters. What is your opinion?—A. D. Law- 
son, Alberta, Canada. 


Answer: I’d install a Poly-Choke with an 
overall barrel length, including the Poly-Choke, 
of 26 or 27 in. I think that’s plenty long enough 
on any repeating shotgun; actually, I prefer 25 
in. You can set the standard Poly-Choke for 
any degree of constriction, and since it does 
not divert powder gas it doesn’t cause noise 
that’s objectionable to trapshooters. Set it at 
improved-cylinder for short-range upland shoot- 
ing or skeet, modified for 16-yd. trapshooting, 
and full for handicap or ducks.—J.O’C. 


20 Gauge vs. .410 


Question: A friend says his full-choke .410 
shotgun with 26-in. barrel will put more pellets 
into a 30-in. circle at 30 yd. than my full-choke 
20 gauge with 28-in. barrel. Is he right?— 
Billy Norris, Fla. 


Answer: No. A full-choke 20 gauge will put 
more shot into any given area than will a .410. 
In the first place, the 20 gauge shell carries 
more shot—7% or 1 oz. against a maximum 4% oz. 
in the .410. Secondly, the 20 gauge deforms less 
shot because of its shorter shot column and less 
friction against the bore and the cone of the 
chamber.—J.O’C. 


Shortening Swift Barrel 


Question: I have a Winchester Model 70 rifle 
in .220 Swift, and I’d like to shorten its barrel 
from 26 in. to 23 in. My long-range shots are 
few. I carried the rifle on my trapline last year 
and it paid for itself with bounty money, but 
that barrel is too long for the bush. 





I cut the barrels of my .270 and .30/06 to 21 
in., and that of a .300 Savage to 19, with no 
loss in accuracy, but in dealing with a cartridge 
like the .220 Swift I thought it best to ask your 
advice.—Herb Cook, British Columbia. 


Answer: I’d go ahead and shorten the barrel 
of that Swift to 23 in. and think nothing about 
it. A friend of mine who is a fine varmint shot 
uses a Swift with a 22-in. barrel and reports it 
shoots just as well as one he owns with a 26-in. 
barrel. 

You may lose some velocity but not enough, 
I believe, to make any important difference, and 
I don’t think you'll lose a bit of accuracy. My 
own Swift has the 26-in. barrel but if the mood | 
came upon me to amputate it I wouldn't hesi- 
tate.—J.O’C. 





Trouble With Reloads 


Question: My 7 mm. rifle has a new barrel on 
a Mauser Model 98 action, made in 1940. I’m 
having trouble with reloaded cartridges, al- 
though factory loads go through the action per- 
fectly. 

In every box of reloads, about 10 or 12 car- 
tridges chamber as they should—a little snug. 
But with about five, I have to get a stranglehold 
on the bolt handle to seat them. The remainder 
of the loads are somewhere in between normal 
and distressingly tight. 

This condition exists with cartridges from two 
different reloaders. One of them runs my car-| 
tridges through his.own 7 mm. rifle (which is | 
also tight) without trouble. 

My gunsmith tells me I have a tight but 
perfect chamber. 

Should I fire those balky custom loads, or are | 
they harmful? Will forcing down the bolt on 
tight cartridges cause wear on the locking lugs 
—and eventual headspace trouble?—Matthew J. 
Ullei, Mich. 


Answer: Your cases and your rifle will not be 
harmed in any way when you exert force to get 
cartridges home and the bolt down. But it’s a 
heck of an annoyance. 

Exactly where your trouble lies I can’t say. 
Look at those bullets. If you see the marks of 
the lands on them you have a short throat, and 
the custom loaders are seating the bullets out | 
too far for it. That sometimes causes difficulty, 
because the bullets ram hard into the lands and 
you have to exert enough strength to force the 
cases deeper into the neck. 

If you don’t find such marks, I’d make a wild 
guess that your chamber is a bit out of round. 
In that case, the fired cartridge case expands to 
fit the chamber in the position in which it was 
lying. Later, when you insert the case in an- 
other position, you have difficulty in closing the 
bolt.—J.O’C. 


Woods for Gunstock | 


Question: I’m going to have my rifle stocked, 
and want a wood that has beauty, hardness, and 
durability, and takes checkering well. What do 
you think of California mesquite or African 
Circassian walnut?—Ted Carodesky, Pa. 


Answer: I can’t go overboard for California 
mesquite, but some people like it; it’s a matter 
of taste. It’s a very heavy wood—a good deal 
heavier than walnut—and with it you wind up 
with a pretty heavy rifle. Mesquite wood has a/| 
lot of figure but it finishes up to a sort of bilious 
brown that I don’t care for. 

I’ll be darned if I know what “African Cir- 
cassian walnut” is. Technically, there could be 
no such animal, for Circassian walnut comes 
from the Caucasus mountains that divide Europe 
and Asia. Circassia is on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain in Russia, and I doubt that any 
genuine Circassian walnut has been on the mar- 
ket for many years. A so-called Circassiancomes 
from France’s Rhone Valley. 

I consider a good, strongly marked French 
walnut to be the finest of all stock woods.— 
J-Oe. 


Poor Mixers 





Question: Can I shoot» 8 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer cartridges in my 8 x 57 mm. Mauser 
rifle?—Frank Ferentchak, Wyo. | 


Answer: Absolutely not. The 8 x 56 M-S| 
and the 8 x 57 Mauser cartridges are similar but | 
they are not interchangeable.—J.O’C. 
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ASPIRIN 


FIRST! 


TO RELIEVE PAIN AND DISCOMFORT 











LO-SWING hounr 
Rigid . . . Precision Scope Mount 
PLUS Instant Use of Iron Sights 


rite for FREE folder 
br see your gun dealer 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 


1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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IDEAL GIFTS FOR HUNTERS 

Permanently records the kill for the 

proud hunter. 18 beautifully em- 
bossed, jewel-like heads: 


Elk Turkey Mule Deer 
Deer Coyote Brown Bear 
Bear Skunk Grizzly Bear 


Moose Javalina Mountain Sheep 
Wolf Antelope Mountain Goat 


Cougar Caribou Black T. Deer 
Gold, Sterling, 
$3.00 ea. $1.25 ea. 


Fed. Tax incl. No. C.0.D.’s 


R. J. COFFEY 


1100 Main Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Heads shown below are actual size. 
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GLOVES and MOCCASINS 


Send your DEERSKINS to us! 
They're valuable! We'll tan them 
and make custom-made gloves 
and moccasins for you for less than 
one-half the retail price. 
Styles for men and ladies. 
Careful workmanship by 
experts. Excellent for & 
your Own use or as 
gifts. Consult your taxidermist or 
write for folder and prices. 
Famous since 1791. 

E. L. Heacock Co., 
Dept. O, Gloversville, N. Y. 








RE-BLUES PERFECTLY 


New, better formula. Beautiful 
job, even on guns blued with 
acid-boiled process, caustic soda 
INSTANT or parkerized. Guns look new 
again. Removes grease, penetrates 

7 U | rust,leaves @ satin blue-black finish. 
Takes minutes, not hours. $1.00 

SPEULIY Kit includes 4-oz. bottle Gun Blue, 
cotton, crocus cloth, steel wool. Ask 
dealer or write for folder. 


C. S. VAN GORDEN & SON S'"e'" 
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| THE MAINE CHANCE 


(continued from page 32) 


Godfrey! I might have known. For 
| years I’ve always got the same answer. 
Every year I decide to hunt a different 
area and get away from that trapping 
cabin of Hershel’s at Norway. (Not 
the Norway in southeast Maine, but a 
| clearing in the woods of Piscataquis 
County.) Every year I have a hunch 
that all the deer near his traplines have 
| been killed off. Every year I dread the 
| thought of low water and foot travel, 
the mile or so of carrying a heavily 
overloaded ‘park barsket’’ across the 
marshes. And, later, the killing work 
of dragging a deer out. 





: | Letter after letter, page after page 
© of reasoning with Hershel. But we al- 
w | ways return to Norway, 
| doesn’t have to worry about losing a 


where he 


hunter in the brush. 

The alarm rings. It is 4 a.m., No- 
vember 11. I have already been on my 
feet for five minutes. Ten more and 
I’m in my car and heading out of Leo- 
minster, Mass., my home town. Between 
6 and 7 the sharp, clean salt air off the 
marshes clears my head as the sun 
climbs reluctantly out of the Atlantic. 

Portland, Maine, and a hurried cup of 
coffee. The hours pass. Brunswick, 
Augusta, Waterville ... then the long, 
high, flat stretch into Bangor. A snack 
lunch, for the deadline for meeting 
Hershel at Sherman Station is 5 o’clock. 
That will give us time for a few “cups 
of tea’”’ before supper. The state liquor 
store in Lincoln is my next stop after 
Bangor. Plenty of time now. My back 
aches a little, but it’s nothing a little 
“tea” won’t fix. 

Sherman Station at dusk. Cutting 
the motor and dousing the lights, I glide 
silently to a stop in front of the house 
beside the brook, Hershel’s home. I 
throw a couple of empty beer cans 
against the front door and it opens a 
crack. “Howdy, bub—you lost?” It’s 
good to see the man. He whispers, 
“Lida has new linoleum in the kitchen,” 
which is my cue to say the appropriate 
thing when I see it. Hershel Jr. and 
Robert hang back, waiting for a chance 
to paw through the “park barsket”’ and 
look over the guns. 

After a supper of venison, potatoes, 
fiddlehead ferns, and preserved wild 
strawberries, we drop in at Dow’s drug- 
store for cigarettes, flashlight batteries, 
and gossip. Then we go over to the 
'chain store and load an orange crate 
|full of food. Now bed is a welcome 
haven, with army pants, heavy socks, 
| gloves, woolen shirt, knife, compass, 
and shin-high rubber boots laid out be- 
side it for an early start. 

Breakfast at 5:30. We load the out- 
board motor and the food, and are off. 
At a high section between Sherman Sta- 
tion and Patten I stop the car and grin 
at Hershel, that wonderful woods rat. 
We have a nip and watch the sun kiss- 
ing Mount Chase and the Traveler, al- 
ready snow-capped. In Patten we bump 
into Amos, Hershel’s brother. He’s a 
state warden, and just returning from 
his night-long pursuit of jackers. 

“What in hell are you doing up here?” 
he asks me. “You lost again?” 
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“Drop dead. This year I’ve got a 
crossbow and a snooper scope, and you 
bluebirds will never catch me.” 

“Hershel, you take that son up to 
Norway and put him to work cutting 
wood. I’ll be up later and shoot what 
he misses.”’ 

“The only deer you'll get is what you 
swipe from some twelve-year-old kid.” 

Then on to Chase Mountain township, 
where. Hershel’s mother lives. Here 
we’re loaded down with cookies and 
doughnuts, against our weak protests. 
I remember the grand old lady’s won- 
derful mince pies, whose principal in- 
gredient is venison. 

On to Grand Lake Dam at the foot of 
Lake Matagamon. The old C.C.C. road 
stretches out ahead, westering toward 
the Traveler. How will the lake be? If 
it’s rough, Pat Steen will have to put 
us across in the big boat. Either that 
or we'll have to wait until the wind dies 
and we can make it safely across in the 
canoe. This usually means arriving at 
Hay Brook at dark. 

Hershel tells me that the water is low, 
so we won't be able to use Finch Cut, 
which would save two miles. Instead 
we'll have to leave the canoe on the 
Thoroughfare and pack our equipment 
across the marshes. If we were to 
chance Hay Brook after dark we'd 
shear pins, run aground, and cut the 
canvas on skim ice. 

We turn to the right after crossing 
the East Branch of the Penobscot and 
pull up in front of Pat’s place at Grand 
Lake Dam. Pat is sitting in the kitchen 
with his head in his hand. He looks up. 
“Hershel, did you have to bring that 
bear bait in here to bother me?” 

I grin. ‘How you feeling, Pat?” 

“Like a bear’s been sitting in my 
mouth. You got anything for it?” 

“Not this year. Doctor’s orders. 
Stomach trouble.” 


n a few minutes, Pat finds an excuse 
to go outside. I watch through 
the window as he tries the locked doors 
of the car. I saunter out and Pat looks 
up. “Lemme see that gun,” he says. 
“Is it new?” 

I open the car door and Pat holds 
me while Hershel rummages out some 
“medicine.” 

After lunch we put the canoe in the 
water and start to load up. The lake is 
calm and we won’t need the big boat. 
We leave at 3, loaded to within inches 
of the gunwale. Three quarters of the 
way up the lake the outboard loses its 
propeller. The rest of the trip is plain 
hell. The channel twists and turns as 
we get into the Thoroughfare. With the 
sur in our faces the only way we can 
maneuver is by trial and error. The 
wind is bitter cold, and with the saffron 
sunset we are a mile or so from Finch 
Cut. Finally we get there and stop. 
There is skim ice close to shore. It 
will be much thicker on protected Hay 
Brook. 

We beach the canoe, caching most 
of the food under it, and shoulder the 
pack baskets with enough food for a 
day. Then we head across the marsh, 
which hasn’t frozen. As darkness falls 
I flounder and wallow, cursing the day I 
permitted myself to be lured back to 
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Norway. I drop farther and farther 
behind, and Hershel becomes a dim fig- 
ure up ahead. Damn him, he’s an old 
wheel horse that can smell the barn. 
Blamed if I’ll ask him to slow down. 

There’s solid ground at Mountain 
Catcher Brook so I stop for a cigarette. 
Hershel is now out of sight, and there’s 
only a faint glow of light remaining in 
the west. Onward for 200 or 300 yards, 
and then I come to the dry-ki, down 
cedar tossed and jumbled like giant 
jackstraws. Try crossing this mess 
with a heavy rifle in your hand, a pack 
on your back, and a sleeping bag under 
your arm! I decide to try to skirt the 
tangle. 

My legs twitch and my knees are like 
water. A misstep and I’m down in the 
muck. I try to push myself up and my 
arms goes in, up to the elbow. I 
straddle and strain and curse and sweat 
my way back to solid ground. By now 
it’s pitch black, and there’s no sign of 
Hershel. 


here’s an old tote road that leads 

over the peninsula, but where is it? 
I pick what appears to be the trail but in 
five minutes I’m hip-deep in mountain 
laurel. I bull along, working myself 
into a bad temper, with branches stab- 
bing into me and an occasional blow- 
down sending me sprawling. Twenty 
minutes of this and I’m across the pen- 
insula and within 300 yards of the 
cabin. 

Hershel bellows from the porch. Go 
ahead and holler, darn you; you can 
worry about me for a while. I stop for 
another cigarette. I can smell the 
wood smoke from camp. Aching in 
every joint, I get to my feet and cover 
the remaining few yards. 

“What kept you, bub?” 

I can’t answer—just sag on a bench 
in the warming cabin. Hershel gets a 
glass of icy spring water and laces it 
generously with Scotch. The drink be- 
gins to make me feel human again. The 
lamps light up the interior of the cabin, 
and as I look over the familiar scene I 
get a little lump in my throat. ‘Hersh,” 
I say, “it’s good to be home again.”’ 

He says nothing; he understands. 
Beans are warming in the frying pan, 
potatoes boiling, coffee bubbling. A few 
more inoculations against snake bite 
and we eat ravenously. By 8 o’clock we 
are ready for bed. 

I read by lamplight—a 1941 maga- 
zine. The wood fire dies out and cold 
begins to creep in. I doze, and then 
suddenly I’m wide awake. It’s midnight. 
Next time the clock says 4 a.m. I smoke 
for a while, then ease out of the sleep- 
ing bag. Shaved cedar kindling starts 
a fire going, and soon coffee is perking 
and bacon slowly sizzling. There is no 
sign of dawn. Finally I call and Hersh 
ambles out of the back room, scratching 
and blinking. ‘‘Won’t have much hunt- 
ing this trip if you keep getting up in 
the middle of the night,’’ he grumbles. 
“Take you all day to chop the wood you 
burn up. Besides, I’m the guide and I’m 
Supposed to do the cooking.” 

The point of the peninsula is to be our 
objective this morning. It was logged 
off some twenty years ago, and if the 
wind is from the east we can work into 





it over tote roads from the shore. If the 
wind is from the west we go up Moun- 
tain Catcher Brook and work out. 
Where the tote roads peter out one 
comes to a section of old burned land 
that is now fairly well covered with 
black spruce. In it we have always 
found sign, but you can’t see for fifty 
feet. Best bet is to stillhunt, slow and 
quiet, while the other fellow meanders 
around. 

We step out of the cabin and the 
wind is in the east, so we border the 
marsh and cross the dry-ki. We sepa- 
rate, agreeing to meet at Mountain 
Catcher Pond outlet at noon. The woods 
are damp and walking is quiet. I slow- 
ly work three or four of the roads. Moss 
and lichens are green, even at this time 
of year. The very smell of the woods is 
a tonic. On days like this you can smell 
deer in low, windless hollows where they 
have rested. 

Vroom! I go up into the air a foot or 
so, and when I settle back I grin at the 
Start that ptarmigan has given me. A 
red squirrel runs out on a limb and ex- 
amines me, squeaking curiously. I sit 
down and light up. He works ever 
closer, darting off now and then to 
chatter. Finally he is within three feet 
of my hand. I blow smoke at him and 
he goes off in a panic. At a safe dis- 
tance he turns and gives me hail Co- 
lumbia. 

Discouraged with the tote roads, I 
head into the burnt land. It is very still. 
Back and forth I wander, stopping and 
stopping again to look slowly in all 
directions. I see occasional hoofprints, 


but they’re difficult to follow for more 
than a few yards. 

After a few hours of this I hunker 
down on some spruce twigs with my 
back against a tree. It’s quiet and I’m 
comfortable. Only the faintest of breezes 
whispers gently through the tall pines 
a few yards away. Gradually I feel 
muscles and mind relaxing. This is 
what I came for, peace ... quiet. ... 

Suddenly I awake with a start. I 
look at my watch; 12:30. I must have 
slept for at least an hour. As I stretch, 
the piercing scream of a buzz saw hits 
me. Quietly I look in all directions; 
then get up and step out from under the 
tree. Again the scream. It’s impossible 
to tell where it’s coming from. Three 
running steps take me to the top of a 
small knoll. There’s a final blast and 
the deer takes off, having warned his 
kind. It’s the first time I’ve heard a 
deer blow. 

Checking the compass, I pick a north- 
west course that will bring me to Moun- 
tain Catcher Pond or its outlet. Half an 
hour later I check the compass again. 
H-m-m; how did this happen? I'm 
headed south. Correcting myself, I start 
off again. Twenty minutes later I'm 
headed east. Again I correct, and in 
ten minutes I find myself headed west. 

This won’t do. The pond is only half 
a mile away. Placing the compass on 
the ground, I take a bearing on a tall 
tree. From tree to tree I follow my 
compass course, doing a slow burn all 
the while. Twenty minutes later I hear 
a low whistle. Hershel is sitting on a 
log by the brook. I say nothing and we 





































































































and now for Santa” 


a Hi-Standard .22 to knock out those 10's 
to send that sassy squirrel tumbling, 
the camping companion, the trail tamer, 
with that wonderful feeling 
of a precision instrument 
in the hands of a shooter. 


Shown above, the FIELD KING $59.00 


Immediately available at your dealers; also 








see the SPORT KING and SUPERMATIC 


Write and request folder 8 on the Hi-Standard line 


"HIGH STANDARD 
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GUN CASE 


A wonderful 

gift, superb- MODEL No. 7 
ly crafted in ) 

Grand Rapids, go 5 
Michigan, area 

by skilled cab- 
inetmakers, doweled, glued, 
for lifetime service, hand- 

rubbed. 

GENUINE CHERRY -Fruitwood, 
Walnut, Mahogany or Cherry 
Finish. Also Knotty Pine, Nat- 
ural Birch @ HOLDS 9 GUNS 
—including, 2 double-barreled 
shot guns, rifles with scopes, 
trap and skeet guns @ Double 
Strength Glass Door, lock, two 
keys @ Spacious Drawer for 
hunting equipment, pegged 


fee sl 












Dealers’ 

Inquiries Invited top is opened @ Leather pad- 
PERRIN Solid Cherry GUN RACK 

the same care 19% 

to same finishes. & 

gun rests @ Accessory com- 

MODEL No. 13—Same as above 

Factory. Send check or money order to: 


ded heavy barrel rests @ Specially shaped butt rests 
with New Accessory Compartment 
as Gun Case— 
@ Holds 4 guns @ 3514”x 
partment in base 24”x 6” 
without compartment, $14.95. 
F PERRIN GUN CABINET CO. 





lock permits opening only if 

to prevent sliding @ 681/2‘’x 28''x12'/2°’. Wt.100 Ibs. 
Crafced, with MODEL No. 11 
hand rubbed 

24”x 6” @ Leather padded 
x 534” —holds equipment. 

Delivered Completely Assembled, FOB 

ept. OL, 3602 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





Write for Catalog 25c—Refunded with Order eum 








i OLT SINGLE — — = 


AUTHENTIC PRODUCTION ey 
Looks and Feels Just Like 


REAL SINGLE ACTION $495 

ARMY PEACEMAKER ©’ 2 

Is full Gun Size and has Steer Head Grips. 
ls Composed of Plastic & Metal Parts. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


NEW CATALOGS Now Ready!= 
© PEACEMAKER PHOTO CATALOG .50 

Gr COLLECTORS’ CATALOG’ .50 
Pric 


of Catalog oe on first purchase 
5666 W. 3rd ST 


Derr. * H 
HY HUNTER Hes ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


. 


head for camp. Hershel takes the lead. 

Dawn again, and it’s snowing. Al- 
ready some eight inches have fallen. 
The spruces and pines are beautiful in 
their new white mantles, but treacher- 
ous to walk under or brush against. 
Hershel hauls cedar and hardwood up 
on the porch to work over while I make 
a fruitless circle of the camp. Then 
we putter around all day, putting the 
food away, chopping wood, setting 
things in order. 

















_LQwtenece FIREARM FAVORITES 


Two Lawrence saddle leather products 
that delight sportsmen. Made by pioneer 
Western leather craftsmen since 1857. 


NO.25 HOLSTER 


For revolvers or automatics. Safety strap, 
open end. When ordering, give name of 
gun, model or frame and length of barrel. 
$4.90 postpaid. 


NO. 15 BELT 

The ideal belt for holster use, general out- 
door wear. 134” width. Send waist measure- 
ment (to 44” length). $4.10 postpaid. 


Write for Free Catalog, Name of Nearest Dealer 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND 4, OREGON 












MODERNIZE YOUR GUN WITH Prange 


improve Your Score 
Franzite Grips are positively 


GRIPS 


Ll ’ do 
mestic and imported guns. Wide choice 
of smart designs in Ivory, peari, poner 


. Low prinest FREE 
NEW CATAL oO. “nealars wante 


SPORTS, Ine. (Mirs.) > od :Brosaway, Dept. C-12 










See Pages 14 to 19 
for Christmas Shopping 
for Indoor Life and 
Outdoor Life. 
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| ye day is clear. Back to the point 
| again. The snow is about ten inches 
| deep. On the way down we check the 
| short tote road across the peninsula. 

Deer often wander out to feed around 
| the edges of the point during the night. 
| If there is a set of tracks coming out 
and none going back, the deer that made 
them is either bedded down or has 
crossed Hay Brook to the deep woods on 
| the far side. But there are no tracks 
| today. 
Hershel starts toward the dry-ki. 
None of that for me; I cut through the 
woods toward Mountain Catcher Pond. 
Bird tracks crisscross the white carpet. 
| A broad, rounded groove is the trail of 

an otter. Spruces and hemlocks are 
| weighted under their white overcoats; 
| very pretty but a nuisance when it goes 
| down your neck. 

At the beaver pond I cross the dam 
and strike southeast into the burnt land. 

'I cruise along the shore, gradually 
working southeast. Before long I strike 
| the trail of a good-size buck. Fresh 
| tracks, sharp and clear except where 
soft snow has fallen into them. For 
two hours I follow the trail, twice find- 
ing spots where I’ve jumped the buck. 
He has run a few yards, then slowed to 
a walk again. With snow down my 
neck and my chest rubbed raw by my 
| woolen undershirt, I feel disgusted. I 
| finally give up when I cross my own 
| tracks after making a fifty-yard circle. 
| Sweeping the snow from a log, I sit 
down and light a cigarette. 

“Ain’t you going to offer me one?”’ 

| It’s Hershel, sitting on another log 

| e 

| thirty feet away. 

| “They’re hanging to the black growth 

| and not moving much,” he reports. “I 

| Jumped two but only saw their flags.” 

| “Let’s go up the ridge,” I propose. 
“It'll be quieter walking up there, at 

| least, and we’ll get a longer shot if we 

| see anything.” 

“Won't be anything much up there,” 
Hershel decides. “The does are still 
| sticking to the heavy growth and the 
| bucks are fooling around on the out- 
| side. If we get a good cold snap they'll 
_start to run and then we’ll have some 
| fun.” 

That night it does turn cold—so cold 

we can hear the frost splitting the 
| trees. Next morning we decide to go 
over to the beech grove on the ridge. 
|The walking is noisy because of the 
new crust, but we figure the bucks will 
be running and the prospect of still- 
hunting appeals to us. But when we 
| move up through the burnt land we find 
very little sign. 

We take time out on the ridge, smok- 
ing for an hour and saying hardly any- 
thing. Down below and to the right are 


the marshes that run into the Thorough- 
fare at the foot of Second Lake. Hay 
Brook’s down there, a meandering 
stream that turns back on itself several 
times before running into the Thorough- 
fare. In spring, when the hydroelectric 
company stores water, the whole marsh 
is flooded. Across the Thoroughfare the 
land gradually sweeps upward to the 
Traveler, a solid group of beautiful wild 
mountains. To the southeast are the 
abrupt cliffs of Horse Mountains, drop- 
ping off to the shores of Lake Mata- 
gamon. 

“There’s plenty of moose up in that 
range,” says Hershel. “I’ve seen places 
where for acres and acres they’ve 
‘walked up’ the young hardwoods in 
winter. They bend them over and walk 
the length of the tree, eating the buds. 
They can bend a four-inch sapling over 
until the fibers crack, and the trees 
never recover. The moose are up there 
now and they come down to the low- 
lands during the summer.” 

“Have you ever shot one?” 

“Nope. Too damn much meat and too 
hard to get out. Besides, it’s against the 
law. The Traveler is all game reserve 
now. It’s loaded. Some folks don’t like 
the idea, but I figure the reserve will 
get overcrowded and the game will 
spread out and move into places where 
we can hunt.” 

He puffs at his cigarette a moment 
and goes on. “It’ll be like the hunting 
the old-timers used to talk about. There 
was one fellow—a sorta dried-up little 
cuss—that ran into a moose track out 
back of his barn one afternoon. It was 
fresh, so he took his gun and went after 
it. It come on to snow but he kept after 
the moose and finally got a shot at it 
just as night was coming on. It was a 
clean kill. 

“What with cleaning the critter and 
all, it was soon dark. Furthermore, he 
didn’t rightly know where he was at. 
So he crawled into the carcass for the 
night, knowing the body heat would 
keep him from freezing. Come morning 
and it had turned cold. He couldn’t pry 
the carcass open to get out, but he 
could reach his gun. So he fired three 
shots, hoping someone would hear him. 
He was heard, all right. In about three 
minutes his brothers got there and let 
him out. Seems that during the track- 
ing the moose had circled around right 
back of the barn, though the old-timer 
had no way of knowing it.” 


W; stub our butts and start down the 
northeast pitch of the ridge, stop- 
ping for a drink at a spring. Then we 
cross another beaver dam to where you 
can see for a hundred yards or so, 
through hardwood interspersed with 
green growth. Hershel decides to circle 
around while I stillhunt. An hour or 
so later he returns. “Guess they are 
still in the swamp,” he reports, chewing 
busily on something. 

“What are you eating?’’ I ask sus- 
piciously. 

“Beechnuts.” 

“Where did you get ’em?”’ 

“Man, they’re all around you.” He 
demonstrates by poking in the snow. 
The nuts dropped off the trees while 
the snow was still soft and sank into 
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it about an inch. I eat my fill, and 
Hershel hands me a snowball. 

“What’s that for?” 

“Don’t you want your dessert ?” 

The walking isn’t bad but too noisy 
for hunting. We head for Little Moun- 
tain Catcher Pond. The shore is flat 
and springy under the snow. Hersh 
kicks the snow away to reveal wild 
cranberry bushes. “I’ve seen this point 
black with ducks,” he says. 

“Yeah—sure. That was the year 
after I had my shotgun with me, wasn’t 
it?” 


hat night another inch of snow falls, 

covering the noisy crust. After 
breakfast we start off to the point. 
About halfway across the peninsula we 
run into a beautiful set of prints head- 
ing toward Hay Brook. Hershel waits 
while I hurry to the end of the tote 
road on the shore. There are no tracks 
coming back. I report and Hershel 
says, “You stay right here by this 
spruce. I’ll work out across the meadow, 
and if he hasn’t gone across Hay Brook 
he'll be bedded down out there. IJ 
start driving him toward you.” 

The wait seems interminable. Ten 
minutes—fifteen—-go by. Heart pound- 
ing, ears straining, I watch every pos- 
sible opening through which a buck 
could appear. Suddenly a bush snaps a 
hundred yards away. Another and an- 
other, and my heart really begins to 
pound. Now I can hear antlers hitting 
trees, and hoofs cutting the crust. 

There he is, and he looks as big as a 
horse. Wait until he reaches the tote 
road. Now he hits it, twenty feet from 
me, but instead of crossing he turns 
toward me. He spots me as I swing 
the rifle, and seems to scrounge down 
and then leap across the road as I fire. 
He goes up the ridge in high gear, and 
I pump another bullet after him. But 
he never falters. And now he’s gone. 

Have I hit him? Slowly, and with 
hope dying, I look for blood or hair. 
There isn’t any. I’m in an abyss of des- 
pair. The shot of a lifetime—I practi- 
cally had to shoot to avoid being run 
over. I walk up the trail; there’s no 
blood. Back at the spruce I wait for 
Hershel. And then—‘‘Here comes an- 
other,” I whisper to myself. I’m on my 
feet, with the rifle cocked. This one is 
coming slower, and I’ll shoot the mo- 
ment I see him. A movement catches 
my eye and I swing the rifle—on 
Hershel. 

“Where is he?” he yells. 

“Went up over the ridge.” 

“You hit him?” 

“I’m pretty sure I did, but I can’t find 
any hair or blood, and he never even 
slowed up.”’ 

“Where were you standing?” 

“Right here and he was right there.” 

Hershel walks over to where I’ve 
pointed, and then continues on for an- 
other ten feet or so. Then he stoops 
over and picks up a handful of hair. 
“You hit him high—see how dark the 
hair is.” 

New hope! 

We get all the way to the top of the 
ridge trail before we see blood. The 
trdcks lead down the ridge toward 
camp. In a little while the telltale 


blood spots grow thicker. An old eight- 
inch stump lies smashed across the} 
trail. 

“He’s hurt bad,” says Hershel. ‘They 
don’t generally run into trees.” 

About 100 yards from camp the trail 
turns into the bog. The buck is still | 
running. Hersh stops and points. A 
huge blood smear and a deep impres- 
sion in the snow indicate where the | 
deer fell. But he got up again, and the | 
trail shows he’s still running. We stop 
at the spring. “We better go in and/| 
wait an hour,” advises Hershel. “If we 
keep after him he’ll run us five miles. 
If we stop he'll lie down and stiffen up. 
Then we'll get him.’ 

Halfway between dejection and hope, 
I follow Hershel back to camp, only 100 
yards or so away. There we wait out | 
the hour—the longest I’ve ever spent | 
in the woods. Over and over Hersh | 
tells me of bucks he had wounded, and, | 
knowing he’d hit them, had waited | 
twenty minutes before taking after 
them. Time after time he proves that 
deer don’t spook for any great distance. 

At the spring we see where the buck 
has circled and crossed our tracks. | 
“We'll jump him in a hundred yards,” 
promises Hershel. Five minutes later 
we do jump him, but we don’t see him. 
Trailing him is becoming more difficult, 
because he’s sticking to the wet patches 
where the snow has melted. We lose 
the trail a couple of times but separate 
and soon find it again. Hersh has just 
picked it up once more, and now he 
stops and waits for me to join him. 
“Look over there,” he says, nodding 
his head. 








t’s the buck, thirty feet away, down 

on his belly. His head is up. He’s 
facing the other way, and I start to 
bring up my .30/30. But Hershel grabs | 
the barrel and hands me his .22. I put 
two bullets just behind the ear. The| 
buck’s head slowly drops and I start to 
move closer, but Hershel motions me 
back. We stand there and I can hear 
the buck’s heart still pounding slowly. 
“For Pete’s sake, Hershel,’ I say in 
awe, “when is he going to die?”’ 

Hershel takes the .22 from me, steps 
quietly up to the deer’s flanks, and puts 
another shot into its ear. The heart- 
beats stop. 

Twelve points! 

My first shot struck directly across 
the backbone, tearing away a fist-size 
piece of skin. Not a bone was touched. 
The left front leg has a compound frac- 
ture, evidently from his collision with 
the old stump. ‘That backbone shot 
drove him crazy with shock,” says Her- 
shel. 

It’s only a 300-yard haul to camp. 
That’s luck, for the buck weighs more 
than 200 pounds. In a while we're feast- 
ing on deer liver, bacon, onions, and 
Scotch... Hershel forks a mouthful and 
sneers at me. “And you're the guy who 
wanted to hunt somewhere else. Where | 
else would you find a big buck that 
would walk into your front yard and 
wait to be killed?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know that that’s so won 
derful,” I replied. ‘After all, we still 
have to tote him across the marsh =a 








the canoe, don’t we?” THE END 
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antee of satisfaction. Insist on it! 
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quality UNI-COAT- 
ED* binoculars with 
precision ground 
optics, lightweight 
metal bodies. Ach 
romatic and Mois- 
ture-Dust proofed! 

16x50 (illus- 
trated) is the 
ultimate in a 
fine precision 
made binocu- 
lar. Tremen- 
dous power — 


focus for it 
weighs only 27 
oz! Objective 
lens is 50 mm 
(2” across)! 


UNITED'S CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 


6x 412 oz. Pocket Size (3” long) now... .$16.95 
6x30 15 oz. Economy priced 412” x 6”..... 27.95 
7x All chrome, paim sized masterpiece.... 19.95 
7x35 Sturdy—all round use 5” x 612”....... 45.50 
7x35 CENTER FOCUS. Great performer...... 49.50 
7x35 German 14 oz! Center Focus........ 57.50 
7x40 CENTER FOCUS. A great value........ 52.50 
7x50 ‘‘Day and Night’’ glass, 31 oz!........ 36.00 
7xSO CENTER FOCUS. 634” x _ S seecees oe 
8x30 An all purpose glass. 18 oz! ......... 50 
8x30 German World's Lightest ( ior. )1 Cen. Foc. 39. '50 
8x40 MORE POWER Vet only 51 2” x 63%”.... $4.50 
8x40 CENTER FOCUS Portect balance....... 62.50 
10x Pocket Model weighs only 712 oz!..... 24.95 
10x30 Compact Power for it weighs only 

SN oe Veet ee dawwergcgsonacneewes 39.50 


10xSO CENTER FOCUS Superb 27 eee 59.50 
12x50 CENTER FOCUS Great power (27 oz.) 67.50 
20x56 GERMAN 912”x6"! 27 oz! CEN. FOC. 99.50 
15x-40x American Wollensak 6 in 1 Tele- 
scope. COATED! 9” closed, 27” extended. 
Weighs 18 oz! NO FEDERAL TAX........ 30.75 





A 20 power UNI-COATED*® telescope. Easy to hold and focus 
for it weighs only 7!% ounces. Pocket size (8%” closed, 


1314” extended). Threaded fittings throughout! All ‘95 
Achromatic. Ideal for accurate range checking, $8.9 

close or distant viewing, ete. Fed, Tax Free! e 

UNI-COATED* Assuring buyers that applications of mag 
nesium fluoride have been applied to the interior sides of 
the VITAL front and rear ACHROMATICS assuring users 
brighter, clearer, sharper images than ever before. 

FROM 3 CONTINENTS come UNITED'S ‘‘BEST-BY- 
TEST’’ binoculars. Above are from America, Germany and 
where not indicated, from American influenced Japan where 
skilled German optical craftsmen tutored local optical 


workmen in advanced techniques, It explains why the 
quality is so HIGH and the price so LOW, 
30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


If not fully satisfied, return for full refund. Cash orders 
postpaid. C.O.D.’s require $2.00 deposit. Add Federal Tax. 
Prices all include handsome genuine leather case, straps! 
FREE 3 color 40 page catalog listing over 60 different mod- 

els UNITED, Zeiss, Hensoldt, etc. from $14.95. 


AIR MAIL‘. speedier Christmas delivery Add $1.00 for 
ket size binoculars. 20x Telescope; $2.00 for 
6x, 8x, and 15x-49x Telescope; $3.00 all others. 
UNITED BINOCULAR CO. 
United Bidg.. 9043 S. Western Ave. 
Dept, ARF-1601 Chicago 20 DEALERS WANTED 
Display Sales Rooms open Mon.-Fri. 9:00-3:30 
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Write for 
beautifully illustrated 
free catalog today! Tells 
all about shotgun, rifle stocks. 


GUN STOCKS by BISHOP 


2 E.C. BISHOP & SON, Inc. 
Dept.L-2 * Warsaw, Mo. 











YOU'LL ENJOY THE OUTDOORS WITH 


GALLAGHER’S FAMOUS CAN HAT 








Keep Warm—comtortable 
in the coldest weather 


The ‘‘Alcan’’. made famous along the Alaskan High- 
way, has GENUINE MOUTON FUR. POPLIN TOP, 
QUILTED SATIN LINING, AND IS WATER REPEL- 
LENT. It’s the warmest. most comfortable hat you'll 
ever wear. Choice of dark brown mouton with brown 
or red top Also in solid gray. Special All Red ‘Big 
Game Model” for hunters. Sizes 6'5 to 8. Order Yours 
Today. Only $5.95 postpaid or C.O.D. plus charges. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or money back. The 
“‘Alcan’’ makes an ideal gift too. 


WILLIAM GALLAGHER CO. 


614 N. LEROY ST. FENTON 2, MICHIGAN 
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PACHMAYR 


RECOIL PADS 






FIELD...SKEET... TRAP MODELS—2 Sizes...3 Colors 
Unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the 
gun... will not harden or soften . . . scientifi- 
cally designed for greatest shooting comfort 

.. at your gun store or order direct . . . $3. 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 
1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 





ANTIQUE CONS © 


AMERICAN, EUROPEAN 







Derringers, Martials, Cop & Ball 
NOW being offered FOR SALE! 


Send for finest, most complete PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
LUSTRATEO Catalog-Reference Book Unusually 
different All guns described, dated ond priced 
PLUS Ist of 1500 makers & Hall Marks No gun 
lover should be without this BIG catalog. Only 
$1 — (refunded with first order ) 


the Museum of Historical Arms 
DEPT. L, 945 Lincoln Road Miami Beach, Fla. 





Every good gun deserves a 





Protect 
your tavor- 
















ite guns with 

GUN Bovt Gun Cases. 
Made _ in_ leather, 

plastic, canvas. Soft, 

thick linings. Extra long 

zipper with zipper guard 

Combination handle and 

shoulder strap. Thong hanger 

for storage. See your dealer. For 


FREE folder on Boyt cases write: 
The Boyt Co., Dept. 6C, Des Moines, Ia. 


SEND TODAY FoR FREE ro.per: 











Send us your skins to be 
tanned and made into 
chokers, neckpieces, coats, 
robes and rugs. 

Manufacturing of leather 
jackets and gloves. Fur 
tanners, buckskin tanners, 


TAN THEM taxidermy. 
YOU = Free Catalog 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
WEAR THEM 296 Broad St., Rochester 4,N.Y. 














DEERSKIN GLOVES 


into beautiful Deerskin Gloves, 
Jackets, Vests, Moccasins & Wal- 
lets. Write for prices. 

JOSEPH BRUCHAC, Taxidermist 
Greenfield Center 7 N.Y. 
(Located 2 was north of sg Open from 


9 A.M. to 9 P.M. during Nov. 
959-W-1. 





CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 





Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


~~ HAVAHART, 19-D Water St., Ossining, N.Y. _ 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 








OUTDOOR LIFE 


Your deerskins tanned and made | 


Dec.) Phone | 
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Fixed Alaskan 


new variety of the famous Lyman 
Alaskan scope, this one without 
internal adjustments for. windage and 
elevation, has been announced by the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. About $20 
cheaper than the regular Alaskan, it 
must be used with mounts that have 
double adjustments, such as the Stith 
Master Mount or the Leupold Adjusto- 
Mount. Aside from its fixed reticule, 
the new scope is identical with the regu- 
lar Alaskan, optics and all. 
Theoretically, perhaps the best place 
|}to put adjustments is in the mount, 
since precise adjustments are costly to 
make within the scope and often tend 
to be delicate. But American buyers 
usually want the adjustments within 
the tube—even at greater cost. 


Velocities of .270 


have had a lot of requests for loading 

data for the 100-gr. bullet in the 
|.270 W.C.F. Here are muzzle velocities 
in foot seconds—chronographed, not 
| guessed at: 





PROCORY TONG 650555 ccccsseserastsosvessssse 3,440 
MO MPAA NH BOBL .6.0c8eccvsistccdeceres 3,332 
Ot MRE Viel INGOs. sic 3,176 
OO" SIG PIO < os swnianatecasseacseeien 3,239 
ik RRO sci hsscscdienscack. eee 3,369 
BREE |: eee ne 3,482 
ee.” | a eer p epee 3,435 
Be PF PANN Rc oeac. ciate bacteesied 3,493 
Bis.  WORR: «o Soewscbadicvotecrcens 3,300 
Re SIE Gs Ss iivcvis xeccacscoveesta ceed 3,423 
Be te IOS IOS ves ccdsscsvcsvenselancent 3,411 





All the above loads are reasonably 


~ | hot. They have not been pressure tested 


| but appear O.K. Velocities, at muzzle, 
| have been worked back from instru- 
| mental velocities taken at 60 ft. Some 
of these loads have been tried for ac- 
curacy in as many as three rifles, and 
it would appear that in a .270 with a 
| Standard 1-10 twist, best accuracy is 
obtained with a velocity below 3,300 
| foot seconds. Speer 100-gr. bullets were 
used in all tests except those of the 
factory load. Other bullets might pro- 
duce more or less pressures, higher or 
lower velocity, depending on amount of 
bearing surface and hardness of core 
and jacket. 


Balling of Shot 


| I° the good old days many a sad story 

was heard about the balling of shot. 
| Occasionally when a shell was fired the 
| stuff did not scatter but somehow fused 
| together in a mass almost like a slug. 





Sometimes the balled shot could be 
dangerous. More than 20 years ago, 
I heard of a man who was killed at over 
100 yd. by a bird hunter using No. 8 
soft that fused. Victim looked as if he’d 
been hit with a 20 mm. cannon load, I 
was told. 

Before the last war I once took a 
crack at a quail about 30 yd. from the 
muzzle and literally blew it to bits. 
Balled shot is the only explanation I 
can think of. 

Phenomenon was caused, I’m told by 
Chuck Cummings, Remington ballistics 
engineer, by the escape of the hot 
gases past the overpowder wads. It 
can’t happen with the modern type of 
wads—just another reason why shells 
now pattern so well. 


New Stock Blank 


very well designed rough-shaped and 
A inletted stock for all common bolt- 
action rifles is being distributed by the 
Winfield Arms Corp., 417 East Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Designed 
by W. R. Hutchins, it features a Monte 
Carlo comb higher in the rear than in 
front to carry recoil away from the 
cheek, a fore-end with flat bottom, and 
a good, well-curved pistol grip. In- 
letting is almost complete, so that the 
amateur putting a handle on his rifle 
won't have to knock himself out. 


Patterns Can Fool You 


|“: been aware for quite a while that 
a shotgun bored, say, improved cyl- 
inder doesn’t necessarily shoot an im- 
proved-cylinder pattern. I’ve also been 
aware that shot shells made since the 
war shoot tighter patterns than the pre- 
war shells did. So, in order to get to- 
gether some dependable data on this 
business of choke, I shot and analyzed 
some 300 patterns. 

I was astonished. Practically all the 
shotguns I tested—particularly those 
with open bores—patterned a good deal 
closer than their markings called for. 
Almost all the barrels marked modified 
patterned around 70 percent, or full 
choke. Most of those marked improved 
cylinder produced modified patterns, 
particularly with the lighter loads— 
such as those used in skeet or trap- 
shooting. 

There was one double-barreled 12 
gauge, bored improved cylinder, that I 
had bought for quail and skeet shoot- 
ing. It made clay targets disappear in 
blue smoke, and chewed up too many 
quail at 20 yd. or so. When I tested it 
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on paper I found it was throwing small, 
dense patterns at skeet ranges; out at 
40 yd. it put about 70 percent of the 
pellets into a 30-in. circle. 

The man using Skeet No. 2 boring 
very definitely handicaps himself, since 
it patterns so close at skeet ranges. I 
have a No. 2 barrel on my Winchester 
Model 21 skeet gun, and I do a bit of 
trapshooting, using the barrel at the 
16-yd. rise. If I miss a target it’s my 
fault—not that of the barrel. That is 
so even at 33-35 yd., where I hit the 
targets. But this doesn’t add up to an 
ideal boring for skeet, where the clays 
are broken at 20-25 yd. 

Pattern tests show that Skeet No. 2 
usually lays from 60 to 65 percent of 
the charge into a 30-in. circle at 40 yd. 
—modified or improved-modified per- 
centages. 

Once upon a time, the wildfowler 
with a barrel that would pattern 75-80 
percent shouted for joy and called in his 
pals to witness the miracle. When I was 
sweating over those 300 patterns I 
found 75-80 percent patterns a dime a 
dozen, and 85 percent patterns not un- 
common. How come the big change? 


manufacturer of a variable-choke 

device told me he has found exactly 
the same thing, and that it’s not un- 
common to get full-choke patterns with 
.015-in. constriction in a 12 gauge, 
whereas the average 12 has about .025- 
in, constriction. A big wheel in a load- 
ing company believed the difference lay 
not so much in the patterns as in the 
averages; occasional sour patterns in 
the old days affected the averages, but 
the new-type shells don’t throw any 
sour patterns. 

An official in another company, 
though, admitted they had found exact- 
ly what I had found—that with the new 
ammunition most guns pattern closer 
than their indicated choke. He said 
his company was seriously considering 
changing the amount of constriction in 
its barrels. Still another executive told 
me that last season he killed pheasants 
stone dead at 40 yd. with a gun marked 
improved cylinder. 

Why does the postwar shot shell pat- 
tern so much closer? In most cases the 
top wad has been got rid of, so there’s 
no longer a wad to get in the way of 
the shot charge. By the use of one de- 
vice or another, gas is sealed off better 
and does not go barging into the shot 
column to disrupt it. Another very im- 
portant factor is the use of lighter pow- 
der wads. The weight reduction lets the 
heavier shot charge get well ahead of 
the wads. More and more it is believed 
that one of the principal functions of 
choke, or constriction at the muzzle, is 
to retard the wads so they will not 
break up and scatter the shot charge. 
Guns which have shot poorly have im- 
proved when the taper of the choke was 
roughed up. 

Chap in one company told me how the 
Service department got back a gun that 
was bored modified. The customer said 
it gave him full-choke patterns and he 
was sore about it. The company bored 
about half the choke out. It still gave 
full-choke patterns. Then they bored 
all the choke out. Patterns were as 


tight as ever. They ended by fitting a| 


new barrel. 


All this may sound queer to char- | 


acters who still measure the choke of 
a 12 gauge gun by ramming a dime 
down the muzzle. The moral, if any, is 
that the only way you can tell what sort 
of patterns you’re getting with any par- 
ticular barrel is to shoot a series of 10 
or more patterns. 

Maybe you’ll find that all those misses 
weren’t your fault. Perhaps you'll dis- 


cover that you have been following the | 


quail into the jack oaks with a full- 
choke gun instead of the improved 
cylinder you thought you had. One 
skeet shooter I know quit the game 
when his average fell from 23 to 16 
after the war. Later he found he’d been 
using patterns that were just too tight! 


New Pump Shotgun 


late addition to the large family of 

that typically American scatter- 
gun, the pump, is the Model 40 produced 
by the Noble Mfg. Co. of Haydenville, 
Mass. It is a six-shot, 12 gauge side- 
ejector with a crossbolt safety. The 
gun is fitted with a variable-choke de- 


vice known as the Multi-Choke, which | 


can be adjusted—by turning a knurled 


sleeve—to various chokes, from straight | 


cylinder to full. The gimmick is fitted 
with a Bradley-type gold-bead front 
sight. 

Slide handle, of the familiar grooved 
type, would be better with more wood 
to hang onto. Buttstock would be im- 
proved with less drop both at comb and 
at heel, although citizens who like to 
shoot with their heads up in the air like 
men will favor it. Stock measurements 
are 13% x 234, x 14 inches, somewhat 
more drop than the standard 15% x 2% 
x 14. However, the average man would 
rather have a bit too much drop than a 
bit too little. Shape of the buttstock is 


much like that on the Savage pumps | 


and automatics — somewhat on the 
gooseneck side. It is of plain American 
walnut, uncheckered. A sample gun 
patterned well at various settings of 
the choke and functioned reliably. 


Weatherby Catalogue 


he more enthusiastic rifle nuts will 

go for the latest edition of Tomor- 
row’s Rifles Today, put out by Weather- 
by’s, Inc., 2793 Firestone Blvd., South 
Gate, Calif. It is the Weatherby cata- 
logue, and describes in great detail the 
various types of custom rifles built by 
the firm. It also gives complete bal- 
listic and loading data on the semiwild- 
cat cartridges designed.by Roy Weath- 
erby. 

The book, which sells for $1.50, con- 
tains 100 pages and is lavishly illus- 
trated in color and black and white. 
Some of the pictures will make those 
who like a sharp rifle fairly drool. 

Weatherby is one of our most articu- 
late advocates of high velocity as the 
principal factor in killing power. He 
has hunted widely with his Magnums, 
and his article, “Velocity Versus Bullet 
Weight,” in which he tells of the results 
of bullets at ultrahigh-velocity on big 
game, is exceedingly interesting—J.0.C. 














NEW BERNARD 
KAMP-PACK 


| Bearer 


3 DELICIOUS MEALS FOR 4 PEOPLE 


3x11x13 Inch 9 Pound Pack 
AIRTIGHT WATERPROOF NON-PERISHABLE 
COMPACT LIGHTWEIGHT EASY TO CARRY 


Everything you need for 12 belt-stretching 
meals. Food stays fresh and dry in airtight 
foil envelopes (even submerged under water 
in 48 hour test). Foil is handy for serving, 
eating, storing. Why carry bulky, heavy 
food Enjoy hunting, enjoy eating Kamp 
Pack. NOTHING TO ADD BUT WATER 

A He-Man Breakfast — sweet cream butter- 
milk pancakes with real maple syrup, corn 
beef hash, biscuits and jelly, hot (or cold) 
chocolate made with whole milk. 


A Good Hot Lunch— Chicken noodle soup, 
pork barbecue, hot biscuits and peanut but- 
ter, fruit punch drink and creamy chocolate 
pudding. 


* A Perfect Dinner — Clam chowder (or beef 
soup with rice), beef barbecue with amazing 
meat extender and enricher, hot rolls and 
jelly, vanilla pudding, hot or cold chocolate. 


EVERY MAN—HIS OWN COOK 
17 Items, 12 meals _ for 75¢ a meal. 
ONLY $9.00 


ORDER KAMP-PACK TODAY 
FROM YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


If your store cannot supply, send us their name and address. 


GUARANTEED—Money back if not satisfied. 


| BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES | 


Leading Manufacturer Fine Food Specialties ! 
1214 E. San Antonio St., San Jose, Calif., | 
Dept. C, 559 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. I 
Please send me ... KAMP PACKS 
I dele ncctieddventeieiceskisevceovesnions | 
ADDRESS. ee ere tree ner Hl 
city ZONE... STATE | 





* FERLACH \ | 
World’s Finest GUNS 3 
Enjoy the thrill of owning a fine FERLACH 
gun. Beautiful ... Dependable... A joy to 
shoot. Truly, no other gun offers so much! 
FERLACH OVER-UNDER SHOTGUN 


Racy proportions and perfect balance for fast 
handling. Finest materials and workmanship. 
Lightweight. 12, 16 or 20 gauge. Price $369.00. 


FERLACH OVER-UNDER TURKEY GUN 


The perfect gun for turkey or fox hunting. 
Weighs only six pounds. Top barrel 12, 16 or 
20 gauge; lower barrel .22 Hornet. Price $330.00. 





Write today for FREF tliustrated 
folder of FERLACH sbotguns, rifles 
and double rifles. 
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PORTABLE | _GARAGE 


Heavy Gauge 
Vinyl Plastic 






Former Price $10.00 


USE IT ANYWHERE! 
e Goes wherever your car goes e Folds compactly e 
Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away e 
Protects your car's finish e Durably constructed of vinyl! 
plastic that is long wearing and tough e Nylon threads 
for extra security e Spring-tite elasticized bottom, holds 
securely in all kinds of weather e Fits all makes and 
models e Direct from manufacturer e Enclose check or 
money order for $6.75, or sent C. 0. D. 

10-Day Money Back Guarantee 


MARDO SALES CORP. 
480 Lexington Ave., Dept. G-1177, New York 17, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN SUPER CO2 GAS PISTOLS 









P 
ECONOMICAL — CONVENIENT 
Easy to operate—Uses low cost Soda Cartridges, 
Shoots Cal. 177 Benjamin H-C Pellets & Darts or BB. 
Write Today For Illustrated Folder of All Models, 
Benjamin Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 804 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
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a money back if not satisfied. 


NEW jMETHOD MFG, CO. 
Bradford, Pa. 


DEER HUNTERS—want DEERSKIN GLOVES 
IN ONLY 48 HOURS? 


Then send us your raw deerskins and select in re- 
turn your deerskin gloves from the superior quality, 
complete stock we have on hand. 

If you want a deerskin jacket, we can send you 
one in jig time also. 

SO DON’T DELAY, SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
SHOWING GIFT ITEMS AND PRICE LIST TODAY. 


HELDT’S TAXIDERMY Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 
Shotgun Kits $2.95, Rifle Kits 


$2.75 or Pistol Kits $2.25. Buy 


re ee KITS 
\ ahaa 
from your Hardware or Sporting 


= Goods Dealer 


Make “HIM” happy 
with a GUNSLICK KIT! 
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powered air pistol for in- 
At dealers everywhere door-outdoor target shooting. 
CROSMAN ARMS CO.,Dept. 42, Rochester 20, N. Y. 





NO FUMBLE 
LARGE HEAD SAFETY 


fits following Remington Guns. 
Sportsman 48 and 11-48 Auto- 
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latest 28 GA Model 870 Re- 
peaters, all gages; Model 760 
Repeaters, all cals. 

RIGHT OR LEFT-HAND 

AVAILABLE 

SIMPLE TO INSTALL 

PRICE $3.00 Patent Pending 


A & T ENGINEERING Box 167, Azle, Texas 
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JUST SIT AND SQUACK 


(continued from page 61) 


grove beyond where Bob was waiting, 
I heard a saucy “Qua-a, qua, qua, qua, 
qua-a”’ repeated several times. Its echo 
had hardly died down when another 
squirrel picked it up and passed it on. 
The chatter continued steadily for per- 
haps fifteen minutes, then diminished. 

I was cocking my ear toward a new 
voice in the oaks when, about seventy- 
five paces to my right, my eye caught 
the trembling of a small branch. I 
sighted a fleeting glimpse of gray. Sec- 
onds later, a squirrel came down the 
trunk headfirst and paused within six 
feet of the ground. He was quiet for 
several seconds as he surveyed the ter- 
rain. Then, twitching his tail provoca- 
tively, he chattered impudently and 
dropped to the ground. 

Before reaching the nearest cover the 
squirrel had to cross a patch of clearing. 
He negotiated this in laps of about 
eight or ten hops between pauses. When 
he came to some brush, I took advan- 
tage of the seconds when his view of me 
was blocked to shift to a more favorable 
position for drawing a bead. There 
were two high stumps in the grove 
about forty yards from where I sat, and 
I figured he’d hop on one of these for 
another look at the corn patch. 

He did just that. A second later the 
hairs of my scope crossed below his 
left ear, and I squeezed the trigger. A 
clean hit. 

Chambering a fresh cartridge, I set- 
tled back into the bundle of stalks. The 
crack of my rifle had silenced all move- 
ment around me. But I knew it would 
be only a temporary lull—if I didn’t 
expose myself. Silence and immobility 
come next to marksmanship when still- 
hunting squirrels. 

I heard Bob’s rifle spat soon after the 
bluejays resumed their shrilling. The 
shot was followed quickly by a second, 
then a third. I began to wonder whether 
or not Bob had made a kill. Then I 
heard him whistle for me. I picked up 
my squirrel and went into the woods. 

I found him peering into the limbs of 
a big, thickly branched oak, circling 
quietly, his rifle partly raised. I quickly 
sized up his predicament, or I thought 
I did. He’d muffed his first chance at 
the game. The squirrel undoubtedly had 
leaped from the wall to the nearest tree. 
Then, as wild shots whizzed around him, 
he jumped from branch to branch until 
he found sanctuary in the big oak. If 
that tree had a den hole or a leaf nest 
in it, the squirrel would vanish; if not, 
he’d flatten against the bark and refuse 
to give a clear shot. 

Fortunately the oak was a sound one, 
having neither cavity nor nest. I whis- 
pered instructions to Bob to stay put, 
then shuffled noisily around to the op- 
posite side. This diverted the squirrel’s 
attention from Bob to me, and soon he 
wormed around to where the Win- 
chester could get in its lick. Bob fired. 
The squirrel came twisting through the 
branches and plopped onto dead leaves. 

“You’re mighty lucky I was around 
to help you out of that mess,’ I told 
Bob sharply. ‘You must always get 
your squirrel before he spooks and goes 


leaping from tree to tree. Remember, 
the whole secret of game hunting is to 
make your first shots count!” 

“You’re right, Pop,” Bob grinned. 
Then, pocketing his squirrel, he picked 
up his rifle and walked toward the 
stone wall. 

‘“‘Where’re you going ?’”’ I asked him. 

“Back to pick up the three other 
squirrels I shot,” he replied. ‘I didn’t 
have time to before I went after this 
one.” 

I’ve been more successful in teach- 
ing Bob some basic things about the 
gray squirrel’s nature which have re- 
sulted in making him a better shot. 
One thing I’ve impressed on him is that 
the squirrel’s industry and thrift have 
been so exaggerated that many people 
believe the little rodent is always out 
gathering and hoarding proteins no 
matter what the weather may be. 

That’s nonsense. The gray squirrel 
loves comfort. He’s among the last of 
the forest creatures to get up, and he 
drags himself out of his den with ex- 
treme reluctance. The cooler the weath- 
er the later he leaves his bed, and some 
days he doesn’t stir at all. A rheumatic 
woodsman I used to visit seldom moved 
out of his shack during the winter un- 
less he saw squirrels moving. “If 
they’re willin’ to take it,’”’ he explained, 
‘“eo:m I.” 

Even on the mildest days, the gray 
squirrel observes banker’s hours. He 
cuts nuts, acorns, and such until late 
forenoon. Then it’s back to the den for 
a siesta until late afternoon. 


—— guides the movements of 
gray squirrels on days of high winds 
and cold rains. The little beggers sel- 
dom risk injury by trying to guess the 
effects of the next gust of wind on their 
branch-to-branch highways. They’re 
equally cautious when tree limbs are 
coated with sleet. Sometimes one makes 
a mistake. The maddest cat I’ve ever 
seen was my mother’s when a young 
squirrel lost its footing in a shade tree 
near our house, fell to the porch roof, 
slid along its icy surface, and landed 
smack in the middle of the cat’s milk. 

But gray squirrels have no scruples 
about keeping late hours when condi- 
tions are right and when darkness best 
serves their plans. I learned this one 
moonlit night when I answered an ur- 
gent call that came into our town’s 
police headquarters. “There’s an aw- 
ful lot of shooting going on outside,” a 
female voice quavered over the wire. 
“You’d better get somebody up here 
right away.” 

I drove the cruiser slowly along the 
country road where the shooting was 
supposed to be going on. Soon I heard 
shotgun fire in a walnut grove. I got 
out and walked cautiously toward its 
source. 

I saw a man sneaking among the 
trees. He had a flashlight in one hand 
and a shotgun in the other. “What are 
you up to?” I asked. 

“I’m protecting my nut crop from 
these damned thieving squirrels,’ he 
snorted. “Every moonlit night they 
come creeping in here and raid it 
They’re driving me crazy.” 

He’d already bagged seven squirrels, 
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and even as I stood there the beam of 
his searchlight shone on the eyes of 
another. He raised his blunderbuss and 
blasted him. 

Though I’m allergic to jacklighting in 
any form, I’ve hunted squirrels in 
shadowy groves late enough in the day 
for conditions to be just like night. I 
went on one of these hunts last fall. 

Though actual darkness was still 
about two hours away, the light in the 
wooded hollow where I sat with my 
back propped against a stump was dim. 
The waning sun was obscured by the 
crest of a hill that cast its shadow 
across the acorn grove. I couldn’t see 
any squirrels, but I could hear them. 
The leaf-covered ground was a crack- 
ling carpet over which even a deer 
mouse couldn’t move without making a 
noise. 

The last rays of the sun were fading 
fast when I got my first warning that 
the squirrels were moving in for their 
evening meal. Though they made only 
faint scuffing sounds while still in the 
trees, the moment they hit the ground 
they were as noisy as rooting hogs. 

I held myself back until I was sure 
that most of the squirrels were busy 
searching for acorns. Experience had 
taught me that, once these wary babies 
are feeding in earnest, they don’t shy 
easily at the light crack of a .22 rifle. 
While one may be up on his hind legs 
listening and looking for signs of dan- 
ger, half a dozen others may be crack- 
ling in the leaves. The right time to 
shoot, I’ve found, is when one of the 
squirrels rises to his haunches to look 
around. 

Soon I had one lined up in my scope 
and, thanks to that instrument’s light- 
gathering qualities, knocked him over. 
He tumbled just as another looked up 
suspiciously. I remained motionless 
until he turned back to his meal. Then 
I chambered a live cartridge and waited 
until one raised his head. 

The system paid off. I bagged four 
squirrels, one short of the limit, without 
moving from where I sat. I missed one 
shot. My intended victim wriggled his 
ears as though a bee had brushed him, 
flicked his tail, and chattered with an- 
noyance. I thought he’d seen me, but 
he finally went back to scratching. I 
got him on the next try. 


y the time I’d polished off my fourth 

it was too dark to sight in a squirrel 
on the ground. Many of them, satisfied, 
were beginning to climb back into the 
trees. This gave me an idea on how to 
get my fifth. I waited until one got 
almost across a lone limb that hung di- 
rectly against the open sky. Then I 
stuck my tongue against my upper 
teeth, drew in breath, and squacked 
loudly. The squirrel stopped in his 
tracks, sat, and looked around while I 
successfully drew a bead. 

Squacking for squirrels is an art in 
which I’d like to be more accomplished. 
A good squacker, using only his tongue, 
teeth, and lips, can call squirrels as a 
crow hunter calls crows. It’s a magic 
that lures the prey from dens, nests, and 
highest branches. 

The best squacker I’ve ever seen in 
action was Stan Dudley, an old fox 


trapper. He could rasp off squirrel 
chatter in torrents. Stan learned to do 
this because he shot squirrels for trap 
bait, and early every autumn he’d take 
what he called a “‘squirrel census.”’ Its 
purpose was to find out how abundant 
the bait supply would be during trap- 
ping season. 

“You count the number of answers I 
get,’’ Stan said to me one day as we 
sat on a log at the edge of a stand of 
hardwoods. 

Stan began to squack. I counted as 
the squirrels replied. There were thir- 
teen. 

“Shucks,” grumbled Stan. “Last year 
this same grove raised twenty-four. 
Guess I’ll have to scout some more ter- 
ritory.”’ 


t wasn’t only the squirrels that were 
hoodwinked by the genuine ring of 
Stan’s squacks. He could attract foxes 
and hawks, too, One night we saw a 
red fox hunting mice in a field beyond 
us. He was large and handsome, and 





had evaded all of Stan’s cleverly set | 


traps. 

“T’ll get even with that varmint,” 
Stan whispered, motioning me to crouch 
among junipers. “I'll squack him up by | 
talking like a nice, fat buck squirrel.” | 

It worked. The fox heard and hun- 
gered. He came slinking closer and 
closer toward our hide-out, until Stan 
brought up his shotgun and laid him 
low. 

I was also with Stan when he put an 
end to the career of a red-tailed hawk 
that had been raiding a friend’s hen 
yard. Stan hid when he saw the hawk 
gliding over a meadow, then he called 
him into range with the same technique 
used on the fox. 

I’ve never acquired Stan’s knack for 
squacking up squirrels. Few do. But 
I've discovered a way of making a noise 
that succeeds remarkably well in pi- 
quing the squirrel’s curiosity, and it’s 
less wearing on the tongue. Bob has 
dubbed it “clicking up” since it sounds 
like the clicking of squirrel teeth. 

When we go out to click up a mess of 
squirrels, Bob and I select good cover 
and find a stump, log, or boulder. Then, 
sitting back to back, we wait quietly 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. When 
I’m sure that the alarm caused by our 
entry into the grove has died down, I 
take two small flint stones I carry with 
me and smack them together quickly 
and sharply. A few repetitions of this 
usually brings squirrels out to investi- 
gate. I’ve drawn as many as a dozen 
in an hour’s clicking. 

Clicking differs from squacking in 
that the squirrels it attracts don’t al- 
ways betray their whereabouts by chat- 
tering. They respond more warily, and 
you have to depend more on your eyes 
than your ears to locate them. 

“You know, Pop,’ Bob remarked to 
me after one of our clicking sessions, 
“squirrel hunting is a lazy-man’s sport.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, every time we get into them 
we're sitting down.” 

“Yes,” I replied, running my fingers 
through my thinning scalp. “That might 
be one of the reasons I’m doing more 
of it than I used to.” THE END 
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miserable ear noises and are 
Hard-of-Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
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tive relief many people have 
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home treatment. NOTHING 
TO WEAR. Many past 70 re- 
ported such relief in hearing 
and ear noises. SEND NOW 
FOR PROOF AND 30 DAYS 
TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO COMPANY 
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of Americans who appreciate them. 

But they’re-also passed up by an- 
glers who haven't discovered their 
sporting qualities and thus miss a lot of 
extra fun. 

When panfish are present in a body 
of water they’re usually plentiful, al- 
though their size sometimes is unsatis- 
factory. They are willing biters, and 
when feeding will readily take natural 
bait or artificials. Hence they can be a 
challenge both to fly-rod man and 
cane-pole enthusiast. 

Here we'll consider a few of the lead- 
ing sunfish: the bluegill, pumpkin seed, 
green sunfish, red-breasted bream (or 
yellowbelly), and long-eared sunfisn. 
They are basically alike but differ some- 
what in appearance, coloration, and 
size. All are courageous, hard-fighting 
fish, and make good eating. 

The bluegill is perhaps the _ best 
known and most sought after of sunfish, 
and also the largest. Found in some 
streams, he is primarily a fish of the 
lakes, where he is taken summer and 
winter. His natural range comprises the 
Great Lakes region and a strip of 
southern Canada running eastward to 
Lake Champlain in New York; south- 
ward, it covers the Mississippi Valley 
te the Gulf states and the Rio Grande, 
and in the East to Florida, 

The bluegill’s general color is an olive 
green, lighter on the sides, that verges 
on blue or purple in some specimens. 
Cheeks, top of head, and gill covers are 
bluish; the gill-cover flap, black. The 
bluegill often shows faint bars on its 
sides, but these are likely to fade quick- 
ly when the fish is taken from water. 
There is a black splotch on the posterior 
rays of the dorsal fin. The bluegill has 
no red or orange spots, as some sunfish 
do, but the forepart of its belly may be 
bright orange or yellow. 

Length goes to 12 in. or more, and 


Petes are a boon to a vast number 
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weight to more than 1 Ib., but the aver- 
age is less. The largest bluegill I’ve 
caught weighed slightly more than 1 
lb., and it was a grand fish. 

The species has been introduced into 





California and other states, and in 
some cases has done very well, becom- 
ing abundant and of good size. 

A smaller sunfish, the pumpkin seed, 
attains a length of about 8 in. and a 
weight of 6 to 8 oz. It is found in north- 
ern ponds and streams from the Great 
Lakes to Maine and in the northern por- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley. 

This fish is most easily identified by 
the red spot it sports on each gill cover. 
Its color is greenish olive shading into 
blue; its sides are spotted with orange, 
and its orange cheek has wavy blue 
streaks. Forepart of the belly is usually 
bright orange. 

I've never caught pumpkin seeds run- 
ning more than 1% lb., but they hybrid- 
ize with bluegills, and the resultant 
cross may run 1 lb. 


QQ" third panfish, the green sunfish, 
runs about the same size as the 
pumpkin seed, averaging smaller in 
some sections. It is found west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, from the Great 
Lakes to Mexico, being quite abundant 
in ponds, streams, and creeks. The green 
sunfish’s overall color is rather dull, a 
sort of olive green flecked with yellow. 
It isn’t as deep-bodied as the pumpkin 
seed, and its mouth is noticeably larger 
than that of any of the sunfish under 
discussion here. It is sometimes mis- 
taken for a bluegill because it has a 
black spot at the rear of its dorsal fin. 
The red-breasted bream or yellow- 
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belly reaches about 1 lb. It is most 
abundant east of the Alleghenies and 
south of New Jersey. General color is 
olive green, lightening on the belly. 
Along the sides there may be red spots, 
bright to dull, on a bluish background. 
Lower part of the head is marked with 
bluish stripes against an olive back- 
ground. Breast ranges from deep yel- 
low to orange. The yellowbelly’s ear 
flap is long, narrow, and black; hence, 
it’s sometimes erroneously called the 
long-eared sunfish. 

The true long-eared sunfish also has 
a long ear flap, noticeably broad in con- 
trast with that of the yellowbelly. Gen- 
eral overall coloration is brilliant-—a 
mixture of blue, green, orange, and yel- 
low. There is a wide variation in the 
color pattern of these sunfish, among 
the most brightly colored of all fresh- 
water species. 

The long-ear is also one of the most 
abundant of our fish, ranging from 
Michigan and Minnesota to the Rio 
Grande in the West and South Carolina 
in the East. Length runs to 7 or 8 in., 
but the long-ear’s body is chunky and 
its weight good compared with that of 
the yellowbelly. 


ll five of our sunfish follow the same 
f\ spawning pattern. They nest in 
colonies in water from about 8 in. to 3 
ft. deep. The males form the nests by 
fanning away sand and gravel; they 
pick up larger stones in their mouths 
and drop them outside the nest.. If the 
bottom is muck, instead of sand or 
gravel, the males fan away the mud 
until underlying submerged sticks or 
weed roots are revealed. Generally the 
nests are round or oval, but have less 
symmetry on a rough bottom. The fe- 
male’s eggs are adhesive and will stick 
to gravel, wood, or to one another. 

When the females are ripe they enter 
the nesting area and the males attract 
them to the nests. Having spawned, a 
temale leaves the nest, but the male re- 
mains on guard, hovering over the eggs 
and fanning them with his fins to keep 
them free of silt. During this period he 
will fearlessly attack predators much 
larger than he is. Hatching time is very 
short—-a matter of days. 

Sunfish live in both weedy and rocky 
waters. They seem to prefer the rocky 
Shoals to deeper water, and lie at the 
edges of weed clumps rather than di- 
rectly in them. However, thick weed 
beds are a haven for immature fish; 
they slide easily among the tangled 
stems and fronds that discourage preda- 
tors. 

In water that is not entirely suitable, 
sunfish propagate and increase but 
never attain good size. I know some 
lakes, primarily trout waters, where the 
sunfish remain stunted. But they have 
taken over other lakes and put the trout 
in the background. 

Worms are traditional bait for sun- 
fish, and for me any worm fills the bill. 
It can be the ordinary garden variety 
or a night crawler. It can be an inch- 
worm or a worm from cowdung or horse 
manure, if you can find any of the latter 
these days. Or it can be a nice, lively, 
Whitish worm dug from the banks of a 
bog stream. It can be any worm or 
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1926 DIRECT DRIVE 
Sporty, Lightweight $] 00 


Aluminum — 


DIRECT DRIVE REELS 


| * 
with GR nylon gears, cast better, 
last longer than any reels made! 


Your first cast will show you there’s a smoother, easier 
casting difference to a Shakespeare Direct Drive Reel. 
“LQT” Nylon Gears and Shakespeare Direct Drive Con- 
struction are the two reasons why. Two Nylon Gears do 
the work of the usual four... give you feather-light han- 
dling, long, effortless casts ...toughness that actually 
outwears metal... Direct Drive Construction gives 
sturdiness that no other reels can match. Make your next 
reel a Shakespeare Direct Drive for a new thrill in cast- 
ing! See this new type reel at your tackle store, today! 


Atel, NYLON gears weigh only one-third as 
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usual 3 or 4... giving even greater lightness. 
| ° 
jefe! NYLON gears are ‘quiet as a cat ona 
Ul carpet.” Nylon absorbs sound—metal con- 
ducts sound. 


| pughe” NYLON gears outwear metal by far! 
Scientific laboratory tests prove beyond doubt 
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tackle for: bait, fly, spinning and light salt 
water fishing. Mail coupon. 
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/ corrosion resistant. $ 2 2 50 


Fa Piss gag) ait 


Shakespeare Company, 
Dept. OL-12, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 





LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR ALL THAT'S NEW! 


SKadisaaaas 


WONDERODS® REELS ® LINES @ BAITS 


Send me your free 1953 Catalog and 
Pocket Fishing Calendar. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
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Shows 22 varieties of game 
fish in full color. For your 
free copy, and hotel and 
apartment information, write 
Dept.ol-1252 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


Enter the 18th Annual 
Metropolitan Miami 


Fishing Tournament 
Dec. 29, 1952 — Apr. 19, 1953 


e 
Perpetual Trophies — Plaques — Prizes — 
Replica Trophies — Release Certificates 
— Citations — Entry Awards. 


This Message is Prepared and Published by 
the City Government of Miami Beach 























CAST ALUMINUM, Easy-to-use, 


5, AD 8 oz. bank- Pte deep — mold 
» , 3, 4 oz. bank-type (show 5 
ry %, + oz. bank freshwater ates Md. 
4, 5, 6 oz, pyramid sinker mold......... 
5, 6, 8 on pyr amid sinker mold. 
2 a6, 20 oz, bank-type sinker mold $ 
2S, 3.4, 6 eee eee shaped sinker per sid $4. [95 
ole, 2 rods includec 
4 di vile ~ Nd $3.50 
prs, 20 swivels incl luded) 
5, 7 oz. flat snaggier sinker mold.... 
se. 1 oz. flat snaggler m« a. . 
8 8 gifte rent sizes—1/16, 3 
1 oz. pinch-on sinke rs.. 
. 5 on. “pyr amid mold 
1, 2, 3, ik type bh 
—5, 6, 8, ‘10° oa. tank type h 
(16)-7 sinkers 16 
pineh on sinker rs. 
(17)-%, 1, 1%, 1%, 
sinker mold . ° 
NOTE: 18 15, 16 are hinged 
molds with Pe Ne orips 


oz. “pinch. on 
-$3.50 


Money-back guaran- 


Order plus 25c post- 
age to: 


STEWART 
SPECIALTY SALES 


Box 207-E ( Shenandoah Sta.) 
MIAMI 45, FLORIDA 











CHAMOIS 
CLOTH 
yom 


Sportsmen, here’s the 
perfect shirt for out- 
’ doors! 

It looks and feels like chamois leather, Sanforized 
and gets softer with each washing. Warm, well- 
tailored, and tough. Ideal for fishing, Give shirt 
size. Order +43, tan. Only $4.95 

Write for FREE Gokey Sportsmen. 


GOKEY co. DEPT. OL, 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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|maggot that crawls the earth or squirms 
in the muck, so long as it can be proper- 
ly impaled on a suitable hook. On the 
| whole, I’m satisfied with night crawlers 
|or earthworms, but there are times 
when other things seem more attractive. 

I have also found minnows to be good 
bait. I’ve taken large bluegills with 
them while fishing for bass, and some- 
times got green sunfish on small min- 
nows. Occasionally—but not very often 
—I’ve taken pumpkin seeds or yellow- 
bellies with minnows. 

Sunfish have small mouths, so they 
have not been fitted by nature to be 
fish eaters. However, when hungry 
they'll attack a minnow. But they’re 
more likely to kill, mangle, or steal bait 
than get caught on the hook. (Of 
course, I’m excluding such members of 
|the sunfish family as the rock bass, 
| crappie, and—the king of them all—the 
black bass.) 


ie say that the sunfish we’ve been 
considering are feeders on insects 
and their larvae, small crustaceans, 
|snails and their kin, and a certain 
| amount of vegetable matter. I’ve found 
| plenty of these things in their stomachs 
|but have rarely discovered fish, and 
then only in large specimens or when 
| anglers had been baiting with minnows. 
| Because of their feeding habits, the 
| sunfish respond well to artificial flies, 
either wet or dry, and to buglike or 
| wormlike artificials as well. My favor- 
|ite flies are few. For drys, I like the 
| McGinty or any other “bee” pattern; a 
| Black Gnat with a fat body of chenille 
or peacock herl; a Coachman or, occa- 
sionally, a Royal Coachman; a White 
Moth; and a Black Alder with peacock- 
herl or black-chenille body and brown 
deer hair tied horizontally along the 
hook shank. I think sizes 8 and 10 are 
most useful, but I lean a lot to 12’s when 
the water is calm. 

I also like small bugs with cork or 
hair bodies in the general color range 
of the flies. A black body with a white- 
hair or hackle tail is sometimes excel- 
lent, as are also the Coachman, Brown, 
and bee patterns. Size 10 kinked shank 
hooks suit me here, but if the fish run 
larger, size 8 (or even 6) is sometimes 
better. You are also likely to pick up 
good bass on these larger ones. 

I like wet-fly and nymph patterns in 
sizes 8, 10, and 12. My favorite pat- 
terns are the McGinty or other bee-like 
pattern with a bulky yellow-and-black 
body: a Black Gnat with heavy body; 
a Silver Doctor that’s a cheap imitation 
of the salmon pattern, with some 
guinea fowl used; Alexandria—two pat- 
terns, one with white and one with 
scarlet hackle; and Brown Hackle with 
red-wool tag. 
| Any of the regular trout nymphs will 
| do but my favorite is one I designed in 
| 1928 for use on the Beaverkill in New 
/York, where the brown trout liked it 
very well despite its rather bold, crazy 
design. Later I tried it on other fish and 
| the sunnies fell for it. Here’s a descrip- 
tion of it: 

Body: pale yellow or buff wool, fairly 
thick, ribbed with black thread heavy 
|enough to make the ribbing definitely 
| noticeable. Top of body is lacquered to- 

















bacco brown; the lacquer must be heavy 
and sticky so it won’t run and spoil 
the effect of the body. Feelers, front 
and rear, of black-and-white speckled 
guinea-fowl breast feathers. Legs, fore 
and aft, tied flat across the hook shank 
of fibers from the black-and-white 
feathers, tail or wing, of a guinea fowl. 
For this pattern I like size 10 and 12 
long-shank hooks, 2X or 3X. 

In fishing dry flies, try a number of 
different tactics. Sometimes a sunny 
will be attracted to a fly or bug if you 
let the lure lie still on the water after 
you drop it there. I think that is always 
the best way to start. When it’s lain 
there for some time give it a slight 
twitch. Pause and do it again, repeat- 
ing as necessary. 

Don’t become impatient and lift the 
fly too quickly from the surface. Some- 
times you'll get your strike when the 
lure is close to the boat. If slight 
twitches don’t work, try snappier ones, 
but be gentle at the start. When you 
find the retrieve that works best, stick 
with it as long as it continues to pro- 
duce for you. 

A 6-ft.-long leader is usually adequate 
but I like longer ones, especially if the 
water is clear. One 71% ft. long and 
tapered to 2X makes a good general 
length and weight. In sunfishing, the 
line should float; otherwise it will be 
difficult to make the surface twitches 
of the lure lifelike. And the floating 
line keeps the fly dry and riding well. 

If you use wet flies, soak them before 
you start fishing so they’ll go under as 
soon as they hit water. As the fly sinks 
watch line or leader; often a strike 
comes as the fly goes down and you'll 
notice it by a twitch on the line or lead- 
er. Then be quick on the trigger to set 
the hook. 

Otherwise let the fly sink until it 
reaches bottom, then start it upward 
without a jerk so you'll avoid snagging 
a weed. As you do this be prepared for 
a strike; a fish may have been watch- 
ing the fly sink and get interested in it 
only when it “comes to life.” 


hile there are a number of ways of 

fishing a retrieve I think the best is 
the ‘“‘hand twist,’”’ which experienced fly 
fishermen have been using as long as I 
can remember. It’s easy to learn but 
difficult to describe. 

Let’s try, anyway. At the start of the 
retrieve, take the line between the tips 
of thumb and forefinger (palm of hand 
up). Then swing the hand over clock- 
wise until palm is down; that moves the 
line in several inches. With the hand 
in that position, take line between the 
fourth and little finger; then swing the 
hand counterclockwise until it is palm 
up. That moves the line several inches 
more. Keep repeating these two moves; 
the fingers will learn to perform them 
almost automatically. That way you'll 
bring the lure toward you in short, 
rhythmic jerks of 3 or 4 in. When the 
movement becomes natural you'll find 
that it is possible to regulate its speed 
nicely. 

This retrive is necessary if you’re to 
get the best out of wet-fly fishing. Of 
course, you can give the fly a jerky re- 
trieve simply by retrieving the line 
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snarply. And that’s the thing to do 
when circumstances call for sharp, fast 
jerks. 

Other times you can interest the fish 
with rod action alone. That happens 
mostly when you’re making short casts 
of 25 ft. or less. Retrieve by starting 
the rod low at the end of the cast; pro- 
duce short jerks on the line as you raise 
the rod to vertical. When the rod is at 
about 10 or 11 o’clock (assuming you're 
facing 9 o’clock) you should be able to 
pick your fly or flies from the water 
without appreciable effort, preparatory 
to making the next cast. 

At times in sunfishing, a fuzzy dry 
fly (such as a palmer or bivisible), thor- 
oughly soaked and fished wet with de- 
cided jerks, is quite effective. 

While almost any fly rod may be used 
in sunfishing, the lighter it is, the more 
fun you'll have. A 71% or 8-ft. dry-fly 
trout rod is fine, and will handle bass if 
you happen to tie into one. — Ray 
Bergman, 
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(continued from page 51) 


rent I again took trout. I believe this 
is one of the most important new wrin- 
kles in fishing in years. It adds zest to 
fishing tough streams for wise trout.” 

After all this practical research by 
laymen, I reportéd our findings to Dr. 
Paul R. Needham, professor of Zo- 
ology at the University of California, 
author of Trout Streams, and a pioneer 
in experimental trout-stream work. 
He was the one who tipped me off to 
the Canadian studies. 

“Brett and MacKinnon have pio- 
neered a new angle,’ Dr. Needham told 
me. ‘Their observations, I believe, are 
important not only in salmon studies 
but in the broader fields of sport fish- 
ing and fishery management. It’s in- 
teresting to know you and the other 
fishermen have found the new theory 
helpful. First chance I get I'll try it.” 

After the first warm glow of any 
discovery dies down you start wonder- 
ing whether you’ve been oversold. It 
may be that I’m a bit oversold on this 
B.O. theory, but I don’t think so. It’s 
not 100 percent, of course. A dub could 
use rubber gloves, rubber boots, net his 
trout, take a shower, douse himself in 
chlorophyll, and_ still come home 
skunked. 

But I strongly believe that the aver- 
age fisherman will have more fun and 
catch more fish if he follows a few sug- 
gestions which tie in with the olfactory 
theory. Here they are: 

1. Net all trout, big or little. 
easier on rods, anyway. 

2. When you release trout use barb- 
less hooks so that the fish can be shaken 
off easily. Free them without wetting 
your bare hands in the stream. 

3. Avoid fishing in currents if other 
anglers are above you. 

4. Don’t wade unless absolutely neces- 
Sary, then always with rubber boots or 
waders. 

5. Tell other fishermen about these 


It’s 





Suggestions. It will mean more fish for 
you as well as for them. THE END 


SQUIDDER 
Deluxe ballbear- 
ing surfcaster with 
air-brake fin spool 






to reduce backlash. Convertible star drag. 
Quick take-apart. 150-200 yds. 


PENN PEER 
No. 209 


Heavy duty, 





level wind reel 
with star 


for light 


PENN SENATOR 
for Trolling 


Rugged and powerful, 
with auto-brake star 
drag, heavy duty re- 


drag 
salt 





water, heavy 


fresh water fishing. Chrome-plated parts. 


PENN FISHING TACKLE 


inforced spool, steel 
gears, ball bearings. 















Sizes 1/0 to 16/0. PHILA. 32, PA. 
Hooks set shown No. 202 Ringed Eye Aberdeen 
aos ™f } Gold Plated 
r 3/0 
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There’s on CAG LE CLAW BOOK 

For Every Fishing Need 


The special bend of Eagle Claw Hooks places the point in % aft 
the direct line of pull for positive hooking qualities. -¢ 





214 
Ringed Eye, 


pewcrihds Eagle Claw Loose Hooks—made only by Wright & McGill—are 


available in ALL STYLES AND SIZES FOR ALL TYPES OF 
FISHING. Look for the famous flying eagle trademark and 
insist on genuine Eagle Claw Hooks—sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send 10c in coin for 36-page catalog with fishing 
calendar, secrets of catching more fish, and entire line of 
famous Wright & McGill products. 


"“Boit Holder” 










Plain Shank 


cre wanco WRIGHT & McGILL CO. 
FOR COMFORT 


DOWN FOR HEALTH 


unre) Wear down-insulated clothing, 
(ted proved scientifically best. Down 
\\""""’ breathes with the body—keeps you 
comfortable in sub-zero, er 60° tem- 
peratures. Down protects your health. 


Box 7-058 Capitol Hill Sta. 
Denver, Colorado 


















COMFY water-repellent down garments are 
handsomely styled and expertly tailored for men 
and women. The KLONDIKE and MT. BAKER 
illustrated are two of the many models available. 


Ask your favorite outfitters, department or 
sporting goods store to show you the com- 
plete line of down- 
insulated outdoor 
garments bearing 
this famous label. 


| SEATTLE QUILT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


310 First Avenue South © Seattle 4, Wash 
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WE PAY CASH FOR ALL TR 
TURES THAT CAN BE_JOUD 


HERON-PECKED 


by H. K. McCLERNON, Reading, Vermont 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 



















WHILE HUNTING IN CONNECTICUT, | CAME Me FORCING THE BIRD'S HEAD 
UPON A LARGE BLUE H R Qs SAUSHT IN A WiC ae , UNDER HIS itt aE NT 


MUSKRAT TRAP. | DE 


/ OVER TO 
HIM AND SEE IF HE ~ 


HENING THRUST THE 
HERON STRUEK®AT MY LEFT EYE. 
1 LET GO, BUT HE FOUGHT ON,NOT ~ 
REALIZING HE WAS FREE 









ONLY MY FAST umn vec ME. 
HAD THE BIRD E, IT COULD 


HAVE KILLED ME, MY DOCTOR SAID. 





| FINALLY § 
WITH COLD COMPRESSES 
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Quezies 


Line Sinks Too Slowly 


Question: Where I fish we use wet flies and 
fish deep; the line must sink. My new line 
doesn’t sink fast enough. Is there anything I 
can do to it to speed up the process?—Stanley 
Koch, Tex. 


Answer: The chances are the line is nylon 
which tends to resist sinking. Silk makes a bet- 
ter wet fly line when you must go deep. Try 
soaking your line in water before you go fishing. 
I imagine that it will sink more quickly when it 
gets a little older. But whatever you do don't 
use any dressing on it.—R.B. 


Fishing Roily Water 


Question: I want to try catching trout on 
flles in water that is high and roily. What pat- 
terns or types would you suggest I use?— 
Walter Olmstead, Mich. 


Answer: Personally I wouldn’t ordinarily use 
flles in water that is high and roily. I’d use 
worms or bait. But if you want to try flies I'd 
suggest you find out first whether the fish are 
feeding near the surface or deep. If they’re 
near the top use any regular fly; if far down, 
select one that will sink to their level.—R.B. 


Leader for Pike 


Question: I’ve heard it’s not necessary to use 
wire leader on northern pike, but when I’ve used 
nylon the fish have cut it above the hook several 
times. What’s your recommendation for leaders 
on northerns?—Fred McBane, Pa. 


Answer: While nylon leaders are tough and 
will resist cutting quite well, there’s only one 
way to be entirely safe when fishing for northern 
pike and pickerel, and that is to use a wire lead- 
er. It may be from 6 in. to 9 in. long. A big 
fish sometimes gets the lure deep in its mouth, 
and it’s then that nylon is cut.—R.B. 


An All-Purpose Line 


Question: What would be a good all-round 
line to use for both wet and dry-fly fishing?— 
G. H. Magnelli, Calif. 


Answer: I think it’s a mistake to use one 
line for both wet and dry fishing unless all the 
wet-fly fishing is to be done with a floating line. 
In that case the line that floats best would be 
most suitable. Nylon floats better than most 
silk lines, but there are some specially con- 
structed silk lines that float very well.—R.B. 


Reel Weight Immaterial 


Question: I have a 614-ft., 434-0z. spinning 
rod. What weight of reel would be best suited 
for this rod?—LeRoy Cordes, I/1. 


Answer: I don't think the weight of the reel 
will have much bearing on whether or not the 
tod performs satisfactorily. I'd just pick the 
best spinning reel available for the money I 
had to spend.—R.B. 


Young Dobsi 


Question: What kind of an insect is the hell- 
grammite?—Charles F. Wagner, II/I. 


Answer: The hellgrammite is the larval stage 
of a large winged insect called the dobson fly. 
It lives a bit less than 3 years as a crawler, 
then changes into a fly, usually in May or June. 
As a fly it lives but a short time.—R.B. 














Don’t hunt deer near noisy brooks, rapids, 
or waterfalls. Deer instinctively avoid areas 
where they cannot hear unfamiliar sounds. 
They are constantly listening for danger 














To protect a scope sight, cut loop from 
large innertube. Shape loop ends to cover 
ends of sight. Stretch protector into posi- 
tion — tie one side to scope barrel. Snaps off 
fast —but never gets lost! 


When still-hunting during gusty winds, 
move about only when the wind is blowing. 
Remain as motionless as possible when 
wind dies, because sound travels great dis- 
tances on calm‘ days 
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Whenever you go on hunting or fishing 
trips, make sure you take along your 
SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR. Because 
whether the water is hot or cold, you'll 
get smoother, cleaner, faster, safer shaves. 


You Shave Cleaner 
in % the Time! 


“Get it over with fast” with a Schick Injector . . . World’s only 
razor specially engineered to give you “Twice Over” 
smoothness with “Once Over’ 


This famous razor has no movable 
parts that get out of adjustment. 
And you’ll find it specially de- 
signed to “fit” your face — under 
nose, around lips—all hard-to-get- 
at places—features that mean 
faster, cleaner shaves. 


GET COMPLETE RAZOR KIT: Gold-plated 
Razor; 12 Blades, Travel Case. 
$1.75 Value all for only ... 98¢ 


No Other Razor Offers You 
These 4 Advantages 

1. EXTRA SHARP, EXTRA THICK, 
HEAVY-DUTY BLADES 

2. SAFETY GUARD SMOOTHS DOWN 
SKIN—TEES UP WHISKERS 

3. AUTOMATICALLY LOCKS BLADE 

. AUTOMATICALLY CHANGES BLADES 








’ Shaving! 



























Eversharp Inc. 
350 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y.C 


Engineered for faster, smoother, easier shaves! 
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HOW TO SIZE UP THE SURF 


hose of us who sling lures into the 

surf learn sooner or later that, to 
be successful, we must have some- 
thing that can’t be stowed in either a 
bag or tackle box. I call that invaluable 
something surfcraft, the know-how 
which often catches you a fish before 
you wet your line. Common sense tells 
you that fish congregate where food, 
shelter, and protection are offered. Surf- 
craft is the product of observation and 
experience that teaches you where to 
locate and how to fish those hot spots. 

My first lesson in applying surfcraft 
to a sandy shore came soon after I 
started surf casting. It took place while 
I was fishing off Cape Cod with ‘‘White- 
cap”’ Williams, a salt-seared veteran of 
the sport. 

Though I'd been laying out three 
casts to his one, Whitecap had picked 
up two stripers while I hadn’t had even 
a strike. I was still too green to realize 
that his metal squid, identical to mine, 
had attracted those fish because its 
owner was placing it in such a way that 
his retrieves flashed it through little 
holes, rips, and pockets in which fish 
waited for passing prey. Whitecap 


knew the grounds and the habits of its 
game. I didn’t. The fact that dark wa- 


ter indicated deep places and white wa- 
ter revealed cuts between bars and 
beaches meant little to me then. 

The memorable part of the lesson 
came as we moved toward a stretch of 
shore where gentle waves created a 
wide patch of foam around a shelving 
rock about 75 ft. from the beach. Sud- 
denly several gulls converged over the 
rock and began to shrill, circle, and 
dive. Hoping to see the swirls of top- 
feeding bass, I searched the waters in- 
tently. But I saw nothing that ac- 
counted for all the gulls’ activity. 

Whitecap gave a grunt of satisfac- 
tion. Raising his rod, he brought it for- 
ward with an easy, liquid snap which 
sent the squid zooming to the dark wa- 
ters beyond the frothy patch at the 
seaward side of the rock. ‘Then, lower- 
ing the tip, he cranked his reel slowly 
and brought his lure into the suds, Al- 
most immediately he was fast into a 
striped bass. 

I cast some 50 ft. to Whitecap’s right, 
uncertain of how to take advantage of 
the situation and not wishing to poach 
the area where he’d got his strike. My 
squid landed in flat water far away 
from where the waves swirled around 
the rock. My move touched off an ex- 


plosion. But it was Whitecap who 
made all the fuss, not a bass. 

“You cod-brained greenhorn,’’ he 
fumed. “How do you expect to ketch 
fish if you throw your squid where they 
ain’t? Get over about 30 ft. to my left 
and cast into that sudsy water from 
the opposite angle. Them bass are in 
there feedin’ deep. Bring your squid 
back slow so it'll ride near bottom.” 


moved up the beach and cast into 

the white-topped area from the angle 
Whitecap dictated. My squid had 
scarcely started its return trip before a 
20-lb. bass clouted it. He shook violent- 
ly, loosened my arm sockets, then grey- 
hounded to sea in a sustained run of 
150 ft. My ankles were nearly buried 
in sand by the time I was ready to 
beach him. 

A working knowledge of surfcraft is 
especially important when fish don’t 
show on the surface. This occurs fre- 
quently because a large percentage of 
the diet of all sea fish is found near the 
bottom. Squid, worms, eels, bugs, 
shrimp, shellfish, drifting morsels, and 
various forms of marine life hide under 
stones, reefs, mud, vegetation, and rub- 





On flood tides gamefish approaching this shore will follow 
the passages indicated: A is entrance to outer channel; B, 
entrance to middle channel, and C, point at which center 
D, high water. 
will leave the same way. Get your lures in those passages 


gully fingers to beach. 
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Here a creek joins the sea. On first two-thirds of incoming 
tide there’s good fishing at A. 
of ebb B is better. 


On last of flood and first 
A, © are aciive after first quarter of 


As tide falls fish ebb. No. | is good casting spot when wind is right and surf 


isn’t high. On high seas or adverse winds No. 2 is better 
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ble. Tidal sweeps and currents carry 
loose food to deep pockets, cuts, and 
holes. Baitfish seek refuge and food in 
such places. 

Often conditions indicated by a rap- 
idly falling barometer make fish un- 
comfortable near the surface. They go 
to the bottom. While some barometric 
changes may not be strong enough to 
affect the gamefish themselves, they 
may send the smaller baitfish down. 
The result is the same, for the game 
follows the bait. A similar condition 
exists when baitfish are feeding on bot- 
tom plankton. 

When gamefish are feeding on the 
surface, the commotion they make re- 
veals their whereabouts. But you can’t 
depend on that, and there’s where surf- 
craft pays off. 

There are two main types of sandy 
beaches: those which shelve rapidly in- 
to deep water, and those that are pro- 
tected by sandbars. Beaches which 
drop off quickly are usually on the open 
ocean, where the constant pounding of 
the waves makes for abrupt drop-offs. 
The others are generally sheltered by 
points, inlets, and islands. Each should 
be fished differently. 

A rapidly shelving beach yields the 
most productive surf fishing during 
daylight hours. Gamefish rarely swim 
toward shallow-water beaches during 
the full light of day. They lurk in the 
margins between outer and inner 
beaches, showing a decided preference 
for places where swimming is easy and 
food plentiful. After dark, however, 
this condition changes. Fish use dark- 
ness as a Shield and slip across sand- 
bars almost to the very rim of a shallow 
beach. But no beach, however shallow, 
should be overlooked for night fishing. 

I recall a case in point. Two summers 
ago another angler and I were casting 
a shore early one evening. It was near- 
ing dusk when we passed a shallow 
cove that was alive with silversides, a 
small baitfish averaging between two 
and four inches long. The dazzling 
swarm was feeding contentedly, undis- 
turbed by the hostile onslaughts of 
larger fish. 


et’s try our luck around the point 

now,” my companion suggested. 

“But as soon as it gets dark we'll come 
back here.”’ 

Retracing our steps proved worth 
while. The stirring tail slaps of striped 
bass were close enough to double our 
heartbeats. Doormat-size fluke (sum- 
mer flounders) thrashed and gorged al- 
most at our feet. We cast weighted eel 
tails and caught stripers, fluke, and 
stray weakfish. The most blistering ac- 
tion came, however, on the ebb tide 
when a school of 5-lb. bluefish came 
slashing in. 

Never overlook a shallow beach that 
holds a concentration of baitfish when 
the tide floods after dark. If you do, 
you may be passing up your best op- 
portunity of the season. 

Those who like to cast from piers 
and jetties have found gradually shelv- 
ing beaches highly productive. Piers 
which extend far out into such waters 
create fishing areas that are other- 
Wise virtually unapproachable. Pilings 


strung out into the water create natural 
traps which collect fish food of all de- 
scriptions. Gamefish soon learn where | 
these accumulations are and gather | 
there at feeding time. Every pier and 
jetty built along your favorite fishing 


coast should be docketed in your mind. | | 


Like TVA dams of inland regions, they 
guarantee satisfactory fishing. Some- | 
times the wrecks of ships, barges, and | 
accumulations of timber brings about 
similarly favorable conditions. 


N surf fisherman could do better than 
invest a few hours of his time 
studying sandy beaches at dead low 
tide. It’s then that the ocean holds 
open house and reveals her secrets. As 
the water moves out, make a mental 
note of the location of holes near the 
beach; remember the run of the bars 
where rips and eddies are formed; find 
the shellfish and kelp beds and the 
course of the channels around them, | 
and closely examine the spots where | 
sloughs and trenching crevices break 


the regular conformation of the sand. | } 


These places are the routes and stop- | 
ping places that fish use on shore pa- 
trols, when the tide rises. The fish 
come in cautiously, infiltrating from 
hole to hole until the water near shore 
deepens. 

You may have difficulty making 
notes of particular spots on a beach. 
Sometimes long sandy shores, like des- 
erts, are bafflingly similar. Don't at- 
tempt to mark off your ranges for future 
reference with unanchored driftwood, 
debris, or tangles of grass and weed. | 
Storms will either remove these or shift 
them enough to mislead you. When | 
taking range on strange beaches I've | 
made it a policy to line things up with 
reasonably permanent objects, such as | 
trees, buildings, poles, or lighthouses. 
Often I’ve found it worth while to pile | 
up a mound of stones beyond reach of | 
the tide. | 

Rising and falling tides rapidly alter 
both the appearance and productivity 
of the grounds within a surf caster’s 
range. Because of this it is important 
to remember at which stage of the tide 
a hole, channel, or rip produces strikes. | 
Usually the pattern will be the same) 
day after day and tide after tide. A hole 
that is only a few feet deep at low tide 
may become an active fish-feeding zone 
an hour after the water rises. It may 
also blank out an hour after the tide 
starts to fall. Don’t assume that be- 
cause you've taken a prize fish out of a 
certain hole on one tide it will be empty 
on the next. The odds are that the place 
will soon be occupied by another fish. 

Sometimes you can pick out an ex- 
cellent fishing spot by withdrawing 
from the beach far enough to get a/| 
bird’s-eye view. Hilltops, boulders, | 
dunes, and the tops of cars and trucks | 
make excellent viewing points. On 
bright days a good pair of sunglasses | 
is invaluable for scouting sandbars, off- 
shore holes, and other places where 
gamefish lie in wait for drifting food, 
baitfish, and squid. Binoculars are also 
very helpful. The time to watch such 
key points is when the tide begins to 
flood. “Casing the joint” in advance 

(continued on page 127) 
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Clever and practical. Model 208 
weighs fish upto 8 Ibs., measures 
to 24 inch.—$2.00. Model 228 
2 weighs to 28 Ibs., measures to 
42 inch.—$2.50. Black rust- 
proof finish. Light weight. 
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OF YOUR REEL 


““STREAMLITE’’ 
12.50 


HE’LL LOVE a Langley Reel. Casts 
perfectly with light or heavy lures. 
Has the famous Anti-Inertia Spool 
that eliminates “fly-wheel action,” 
cause of back-lash and casting drag. 
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SOUTH FLORIDA'S 


Greatest Angling Event 
Cpen To All...No Charge 


Jan. 17 to Feb. 13 


For Complete Information Write: 
W.P. B. FISHING CLUB 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


THE FISHERMAN’S DREAM 


KANT-LASH Fishing Reel Adapter 

@ Back Lash Impossible © Amazing Accuracy © On in 30 seconds 
@ Greater Casting Distance © Fits old or new reels 

$2.95 These statements are backed by 
inconditional guarantee. Youmust 

am use Kant-lLash if you want your 
reel to produce 100°) etnciency. 
Working principle of Kant-Lashis 
“Free Action’’. The most amazing 
invention in years Kant-Lash 
users by the tens of thousands say 
itis’ Amazing ‘and ‘*‘ Remarkable”. 
At Dealers or send $2.95 Money back at once if not satistied. 


R. E. ROBERTSON & CO., P.O. Box 21B, Morton Grove, Ill. 


NEW! = 


Tony Accetta oe 


BABY 
JIGIT ees sensational fish- nee 


‘I caught (and generali r sed) —— eurmne ‘r, 258 walleye 
76 smallinouth and iN lane nouth mae : alleoes, 1st perc h, 
42 northern pike, 9 aay kerel, Ry. rock “be ’ 
most exclusively'’ writes Doe Howe, Ou tuo i 
Get lots of fish too, sex sing Tony Ac ett ao RY WG IT Brilliant 
iyion fibres, Fly rod, spinning, car cas a with plastic 
ball, or reps poe e plar Mo on sh "v ym pane ete in salt 
et. FR E kb ¢ Ne ALOG 


deo 
Tony Accette & Sen, ‘Dept. OL. "B90 E. ‘40th St, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


fencer 


ACTIONIZED 
neTron NON- FREEZE 


4 
“A 
POST CARD 
~ BRINGS COMPLETE 
——_ Red 
INFORMATION 


FISHCRAFTERS inc Worcester, Mass. 











Actual size. 
6 oz. 












PATENTED 
+ y\BRATOR® FLAG 


AT ALL 


DRUG STORES 
* 


45¢ and 
75c SIZES 
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|WAITING FORA TROLLEY 


(continued from page 45) 


working carefully under a naked bulb 


| in my little room at the fishing lodge, I 
| tied a reasonable imitation of it with 


some deer hair from my kit. 
I spent the next morning taking half 


|a dozen beautiful rainbows in the white 


water below an old logging-road ford. 
Then I lunched and knocked off to await 
| evening and a try at the lunker trout of 
Orchard Pool. 
| At dusk I was knee-deep in the pool, 
| ready for the moths to appear. The first 
| thing I saw was a late hatch of flies, 
| but my big trout ignored them. Water 
| spiders made dimples on the surface, 
| and then came the mosquitoes and the 
bats. But no moths. Finally I cast any- 
way. I watched my imitation light on 
| the water and flutter just as the moth 
| had done the evening before. 
 : caught my breath as the big fly 
| passed over a deep ledge. Was that a 
| huge, dark form following beneath it? 
|I tensed for the rise. Slowly the fly 
floated downstream, then swung into 
the drag. I let out my breath and re- 
laxed. Again and again I put the moth 
over the big pool—always with the same 
discouraging result. In the end there 
was nothing to do but admit defeat and 
return to camp. 

During July and August I visited 
Orchard Pool every week-end. I tried 
dry flies, wet flies, streamers, spinners, 
spoons, worms, hellgrammites, min- 
nows, frogs, bass bugs, and some out- 
landish creations of my own. I pitted 
all my skill, all my experience, against 
|that veteran’s wariness. The old boy 
| won hands down without giving me a 
single rise. 

And so it went right on to the end of 
the season. The time came for me to 
put away my trout gear. But I could 
not put away the memory of Orchard 
Pool. All through the long season when 
| the trees were black and naked and the 
| earth as white as flour, I thought of its 
monster trout and planned new ways to 
take him. 

Winter finally gave way to the warm 
|winds of spring, and opening day 
dawned with a spring rain. The water 
in Orchard Pool was high, coffee-brown, 
and as fast as a millrace. Surely, I 
| thought, if there was ever a time to 
catch this wary old brown, it was now. 
He’d be hungry after his slim winter’s 

| diet—out looking greedily for food in 
the freshet. I put a big, wriggling gob 
|of brown night crawlers on a hook and 
slipped it into the dark waters. I fished 
that pool from sunup till sundown for 
two days. For all I caught I might as 
well have been dunking worms and 
minnows in the bathtub at home. Then, 
just, in time to save me from the psy- 
chiatrists, I got an inspiration. 

It came at noon on one of those days 
when everything in the world seems to 
sparkle. The breeze was from the west, 
cool and fragrant with locust-tree blos- 
soms. The air was so clear you could 
see for miles and miles. Every angler 
you’d meet would tell you it was just 
right for trout. But the trout, as al- 
ways, knew better. Not one of the dozen 
or so anglers I saw that wonderful 








morning had raised a fish of over eight 
inches. 

The events leading up to the inspira- 
tion formed a long chain. Moving along 
the river that morning I ran into Gail 
Cromwell, one of the best anglers I’ve 
ever known, and joined forces with her. 
It was noon when we reached Orchard 
Pool. We decided to eat lunch and loaf 
awhile in the shade of an apple tree near 
the bank. 

Into this peaceful scene tragedy in- 
truded. A baby robin fell from its nest 
and splashed into the water just off the 
far shore. Mother robin squawked loud- 
ly and flew in frantic circles about her 
drowning chick. I leaped to my feet 
and grabbed my trout net for a rescue. 
Before I could take a step I saw an 
ominous shadow loom in the depths, fol- 
lowed instantly by a great swirl in the 
water. The baby robin disappeared. My 
brownie had had his lunch. 

When Gail had recovered, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Did you see the size of that 
trout ?”’ 

So I told her about my long, fruitless 
efforts to catch him. 

And then I got to thinking. Not over 
half an hour before, I’d had a large bass 
bug out there and I remembered it 
looked somewhat like a baby robin. I’d 
made it flutter, too, as the robin had 
done. Would that trout have risen to 
the robin if it had had a leader at- 
tached, even a very fine one? 

It would have taken a much harder 
heart than mine to rob a nest and find 
out. But in the near-by orchard there 
were some live traps of wire set out for 
field mice that had been damaging 
young trees. (Such traps, of course, 
take more mice than the killing type.) 
Now, large brown trout smash at mice 
with the fervor of hounds after rabbits. 
So I looked around and soon found a 
trap containing two mice. 


flipped one out into Orchard Pool and 

waited. The little rodent landed 
with a splash, disappeared, then bobbed 
up and swam for shore as if he were 
out for a record. Gail and I watched. 
The mouse swam on and on, and there 
was no sign of the big trout. Then sud- 
denly he came up from below with a 
great rush—and the mouse disappeared. 

Taking my cue from that, I now 
formed a frail leader by tying together 
all the 5X tippets in my possession; 
about twelve. To this I attached a 
No. 2 hook. Then I put a rubber-band 
girdle about the mouse and placed the 
hook under it at his back. 

I couldn’t cast such a heavy bait with 
so fine a leader, so tossed him out into 
the pool. The mouse swam for dear life 
toward the opposite shore, the fine lead- 
er snaking out behind him. “If the 
trout strikes, you’ll never hold him with 
so fine a leader,” I kept telling myself. 
The mouse swam two feet, three—four. 
Then there was a swirl behind the bait 
as the big trout surfaced. I made ready 
to set the hook. But the mouse kept 
right on swimming. The trout had re- 
fused the bait and dived disdainfully 
away. 

There could be only one answer. The 
wary old brownie was as leader-shy as 
all get-out. I reeled my mouse back 
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across the pool without quite drowning 
him and sat down to puzzle some more. 

The obvious answer to leader shyness, 
I argued, is to dap your fly or bait on 
the surface without letting the leader 
touch the water. But how can you 
dap a mouse, or anything else, with a 
nine-foot fly rod on a sixty-foot pool? 
Then I got the inspiration. 

It seemed like such a crazy idea that 
I hesitated to tell Gail, but it required 
a partner. So I explained the thing in 
detail. At first Gail hooted, but at last 
she conceded, “It’s so crazy it might 
work,” 


ere is how we rigged up. First I 

tied a fine leader to Gail’s line, then 
fastened that leader to a high tree 
branch close to the riverbank. Gail 
then carefully waded downstream along 
the bank, so as not to disturb the fish, 
and crossed the shallow water at the 
tail of the pool to the opposite bank, 
carrying her rod at 11 o’clock and pay- 
ing out line as necessary. On the far 
shore she waded upstream to a spot just 
above the lie of the trout. 

Here she reeled her line in as taut as 
possible without breaking the leader 
tied to the tree. I noticed her line had 
quite a belly in it, and hung barely three 
feet above the surface in the middle of 
the pool. So I rigged up with a ten- 
pound-test leader just two feet long 
and to its end attached my girdled 
mouse. 

Carefully I placed my leader across 
Gail’s line, letting the mouse dangle 
about a foot above the water. 

Then I waded thirty feet downstream, 
making as little disturbance in the 
water as possible and feeding out 
enough line to keep the mouse dangling 
a foot above water. Then, very slowly, 
I made my way across the tail of the 
pool toward Gail. 

As I went I worked my line so that it 
slid trolley-fashion along hers. Soon 
the mouse was dangling directly over a 
spot a foot upstream from the lie of the 
big trout. 

Now came the hardest part: I waited 
fifteen minutes by my watch. Then I 
took a deep breath and dipped my rod 
tip. The mouse hit the water, jerked 
erect, and then began to swim. Gail’s 
line, of course, still held my leader 
Straight up so it didn’t touch the sur- 
face. 

As the mouse swam for shore, I let 
my line slide along Gail’s. Now I was 
so tense I could hardly breathe. The 
mouse’s nose cut a V in the water as he 
picked up speed. He made one foot, 
two. I searched the pool for a sign of 
the big trout but saw none. The mouse 
dashed another foot toward safety. Then 
I saw a flash deep down in the water— 
it was something like heat lightning in 
a distant sky. A split second later the 
giant trout smashed the mouse and I 
set the hook firmly. 

Startled, the trout remained immov- 
able for a second. Then he burst from 
the water like a charge of dynamite and 
shook himself in the air like a muskie. 
When he went down, Gail jerked hard 
and broke the leader on the tree, freeing 
her line so she could reel it out of my 
Way. 


The tremendous power of the great 
trout throbbed up the line to my trem- 
bling hands. I was glad I had a ten- 
pound-test leadér, but then began to 
fear it wasn’t stout enough. He tore 
around the big pool like an enraged 
tiger, and my line threw spray. The 
trout fought hard and deep; not once 
jid he surface. At times it was all I 
could do to hold him from shooting 
under a ledge and sawing my line on 
the sharp rock. Finally he made a 
wild dash past me for the riffles below 
and I couldn’t stop him. 

My reel screamed and my wink! 
jumped into my mouth as I saw the} 
spindle under my rapidly disappearing | 
line. I splashed and stumbled down- | 
stream. I slid on moss. I fell. I got} 
soaking wet, and bruised. But I man- | 
aged somehow to hang onto the rod and | 
the fish. | 

Straight through the next pool he} 
dashed, pulling me after him—and on | 
down through the rapids. Gail, in hys- | 
terics at my mad scramble, followed the 
battle down the bank, loudly bemoaning 
the fact that she did not have her movie 
camera. 

Nearly half a mile downstream the | 
great fight came to an end. There, in a} 
deep, quiet pool, the big fish fought till | 
he couldn’t make another lunge. Then, 
fanning his fins slowly, he turned on his 
broad side and threw in the sponge. 

He was too big for any trout net, so I 
beached him on a sandbar and stood 
looking down at him while I tried to 
get my breath. He was a brute of a fish, 
with a savage, hooked jaw and dark- 
red markings on his sides so character- | 
istic of a brown trout that has lived 
long in a stream. 











hs: a second or two I was tempted to 
set him free. Then I thought of 
the good trout he’d eat, and I decided | 
for conservation’s sake to keep him out 
of the river. So he ended up in my 
creel—twenty-six inches of him. Hours 
later I weighed him—seven pounds five 
ounces. 

Much of the Mongaup has since been 
posted, but I’ve used this trolley rig 
elsewhere in tricking extra-wary fish. | 
My lures have been dry flies, wet flies, 
hair bugs, and live, surface-swimming 
baits. The results in fish taken—both 
trout and smallmouth bass—have been 
phenomenal. 

I had a little difficulty at first with 
dry flies, because the weight of my line 
tended to raise the light fly, thus mak- 
ing it hard for me to dap. I over- 
came this by splicing together a number | 
of level lines, of varying thicknesses, 
into a torpedo line. Other times I had 
my partner (remember, this is a two- 
man operation) lower and raise the | 
“trolley” line, thus dapping my fly. 

In all cases, though, I’ve used the 
method only in extremes; for ordinary 
fish it would be too deadly to be sport- | 
ing. 

That’s the story of the hermit of 
Orchard Pool. Today, when I’m out on 
a stream with friends and they grumble, 
“Everything’s perfect for trout—what | 
are they doing down there?”’, I have an 
answer ready: ‘Maybe they’re waiting | 
for a trolley.” THE END | 
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Wigwam Tepees .. . great to give or get! 
Other wonderful Wigwam gifts—wool and 
Nylon athletic socks, individually-boxed 
hunting and fishing socks, skate socks, ski 
socks, Nylon anklets. For every sport — 
Wigwam Socks! At leading stores. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO., 


‘THE WRIGHT HUNTER 


Outdoorsmen will get the same com- 
fort from their hunting boots that 
they get from the Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. Special selected stock 
uppers—slip proof soles. Sizes to 12 
in A, B, C, D and E widths, $30.00. 
Postpaid or C.O.D. 

WRIGHT J Monn a PRESERVER 


HOP Sone. 2 
344 ae .... Ave., N.Y. 17, 


Sheboygan, Wis. 



















WOODSLORE 
PRESENTS 


Perlyl Monofilament 
Nylon Spinning Line 
PERLYL. A new import. The finest line money can 
buy. We believe this line has the smallest diame- 
ter per pound test of any on the market. Tested by 
us under all fishing conditions for over two years. 
Limp yet strong. Unconditionally guaranteed; your 
money back if not satisfied. Length 100 yards. 


POUND PRICE 
MM INCH TEST Postpaid 
0.08 .003 “a $ .50 
0.10 .004 1% $ .60 
0.15 -006 2% $ .75 
0.20 -008 4 95 
0.25 .010 6 $1.05 
0.30 012 9 $1.50 
0.35 .014 W $1.95 


88-Page tackle cotalog on request. 


WOODSLORE PRODUCTS 
Bradley Beach,N.J.Dept.L 
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How TO PICK AN OUTBOARD 


A service man I know says it’s a won- 
. der that outboard motors give as 
much service as they do, what 
with owners abusing them and giving 
them little or no care. Since he usually 
sees motors only when they’re ailing, 
I’m not surprised at his jaundiced point 
of view. But I can’t discount another 
beef of his—that in buying an outboard, 
many people don’t bother to match it to 
the kind of hull it’s going to drive or the 
job it’s\supposed to do. 

However, buying an outboard motor 
today is a much more complicated busi- 
ness than it used to be. There’s a wide 
variety of hulls on the market, in all 
shapes and sizes, and a big array of 
motors. Among the hulls, there are both 
standard shapes and specialized ones. 
Similarly there are standard motors and 
others designed to do special work. 

All in all, you have two very diversi- 
fied lines. That makes it quite probable 
that you can closely match a motor to 
a hull. But it also increases your 
chances of going wrong. And experi- 
mentation can be expensive. 

A specialized hull, for instance, may 
give its best performance only when it 
has the right degree of power behind it. 
With anything else it may fail miser- 
ably. 

The trend is also to larger craft, and 
they require larger motors, not for in- 
creased speed but for power to handle 
heavy loads even under adverse circum- 
stances. 

The motors themselves differ greatly 
from those of a few years ago. Beside 
the standard models for ordinary use, 
you find others for special service: rac- 
ing, heavy-duty carrying, trolling, etc. 
Technical improvements—clutch, gear- 
shift, remote control, full reverse—must 
also be considered. 

The essential thing to do, of course, 
is formulate in your mind just what 
kind of a job you want your boat and 
motor to do. Certain questions should 
be answered. How many people will the 
hull be called upon to carry? Will you 
use it merely for pleasure cruising, and 
if so, how much speed do you want? Or 
will you use it for fishing, carrying only 
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one or two persons? Or for racing, 
when you'll be alone? Or for ability in 
rough water? 

When you’ve decided upon the type 
and size of hull you want, the next step 
is to match a motor to it. Of course, 
you may already own a boat and want 
a new outboard for it. The first thing 
to do in motor selection is to determine 
the power range (in horsepower, from 
minimum to maximum) recommended 
by the hull manufacturer for the par- 
ticular model. 

Next, bearing in mind the job to be 
done, determine whether a standard en- 
gine will suffice or if a special type is 


indicated. Now you can start shopping. 
Having made a tentative choice of 
motor, observe it in operation on your 
type of hull, if that’s any way possible. 
Some dealers (and I wish there were 
more of them) are ready to demon- 
strate motors on the customer’s boat. 
While the hull maker specifies a pow- 
er range for a model, remember that 
such a recommendation is rather gener- 
al in nature, and is made mainly to pre- 
vent overpowering of the hull. If the 
manufacturer says, for instance, that a 
15-horsepower engine may be used, the 
model will probably handle. that much 
power safely. But whether it needs that 





Live-Bait Box Scoops Up Fresh Water 


ere’s a semi-built-in live-bait box 
that does a good job even where 
long runs must be made to the fishing 
grounds, and where the water is warm. 


In running, outside water is forced into 
the box, circulates there, and is carried 
off. The wire baskets are handy for 
hanging over the side.—J.A.E. 
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SCOOP OUTSIDE ~ 
FACES FORWARD 


BOK + MAKE UP AS A UNIT - '3/g" a aeons PINE.ETC. 
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power, or can use it effectively, is some- 
thing else again. 

As a rule a light, well-shaped hull will 
utilize maximum power well, whereas a 
heavier craft won’t. An acquaintance 
of mine bought a light 12-ft. runabout 
recommended to take up to 12 horse- 
power. He bought an engine of that 
rating and is well pleased with the speed 
of around 25 miles an hour he gets 
when running light. 

Another acquaintance, on the same 
lake, bought a chunky 14-ft. boat that 
was also listed as suitable for up to 12 
horsepower. But he uses a 5 horsepower 
engine satisfactorily, getting 6 miles an 
hour. That’s enough speed for his re- 
quirements—fishing and general run- 
ning on a rather small body of water. 
If he bought a larger motor would he 
gain enough to offset its higher cost, 
greater fuel consumption, extra weight ? 
A 71%-horsepower job would give him 
around 7 miles an hour; a 12, only 8 
miles an hour. Hardly enough of a gain 
to be worth while. 

But if you reversed this line of rea- 
soning in the case of the fast 12-ft. run- 
about you’d be disappointed. With a 12 
horsepower, its owner gets 25 miles an 
hour. When we tried a 5-horsepower 
engine on the runabout we got only 9 
miles an hour. Of course, that’s more 
speed than the owner of the 14-footer 
gets, but his boat is larger and carries 
more passengers. Best of all it rides 
level and behaves nicely, whereas the 
smaller boat is logy and unresponsive 
with the 5-horsepower motor, and not 
much fun to use. 

So if you’re not interested in speed or 
can’t use it, pick a slow-type hull and 
get all the advantages of that type. Or 
if you want moderately fast speed, get 
a moderately fast hull and still enjoy 
some of the advantages of the slow 
type. 

Never buy a fast hull and power it to 
be slow; you'll only bring out its bad 
points and miss its good ones. Then, 
too, with such a combination you’re 
likely to run the motor too much at full 
throttle rather than at the three-quarter 
setting generally accepted as being best 
to prolong motor life. Your intentions 
may be good but the hull’s responsive- 
ness to extra power offers a great temp- 
tation. 


he very small motors—those under 3 

horsepower—are practically off the 
market now. Their power was usually 
disappointing except on canoes or rub- 
ber rafts. The 3-horsepower size is good 
on the auto-top boat or rowboat—-on 
any craft that drives easily or isn’t 
meant to be fast. 

Motors in the next bracket—-from 
4 to 6 horsepower—probably outsell all 
other sizes. Six horsepower is the maxi- 
mum safe rating for the average rental 
boat; it will drive even a fairly heavy 
craft at moderate speeds. However, it 
will plane only a very light boat carry- 
ing just a driver. If such a boat won’t 
plane with it, a step up to around 71% 
horsepower should do the job. 

Some boats, because of size and de- 
sign, are hard to move, particularly 
against wind and waves. If yours is like 
that you should investigate the heavy- 


duty type of motor. The big twins pack 
tremendous power without being exces- 
sively heavy. Indeed, they can be cred- 
ited with opening a new field in out- 
board boating. Craft that formerly re- 
quired inboard power—16 and 18-ft. 
open boats, and cruisers to around 22 ft. 


—can now be used with outboards. | 


A great many of you will have fishing 
in mind. Now the term “fishing motor” 
takes in considerable territory; it’s not 
easy to define. As a starter, I’d set up 
these broad standards: Flexibility—a 
motor that will throttle down to a whis- 
per, yet respond smoothly when you 
need a burst of speed. Easy starting, 
day in and day out. A lower unit that 
won’t be likely to get into trouble in 
weed-infested or otherwise obstructed 
shoals. 

Trolling performance—slow running 
for extended periods without the motor 
acting up—is excellent in some engine 
models, not so good in others. Asa rule, 
the faster an engine is, the poorer it will 
perform in trolling. Otherwise size or 
power doesn't have as much to do with 
trolling speed as some suspect. For in- 
stance, some 10 or 12-horsepower mo- 
tors will run nicely at 114 miles an hour, 


and a 5 can’t be expected to run much | 


slower than that. 


a engines start a great deal 


more easily than the old-timers; 
you can take that for granted. But some 
makes and models start more readily 
than others, and often two motors of the 
same model will behave differently in 
this respect. Sometimes, of course, slow 
starting is explained by age and condi- 
tion. 

Here are some questions to be an- 
swered when you're looking over a 
prospective engine: How much of a pull 
on the starter is required? Is the tilt- 
friction adjustment right for convenient 
starting? Are the choke, fuel-tank 
vent, and shut-off valves accessible? Is 
there a clutch or gearshift to ease the 
required pull on the starter by disen- 
gaging the propeller? 

Most models now have self-rewinding 
starters. It’s a handy feature, but be 
sure that the handle is large enough to 
grip properly, and also that the cord 
seems durable. And there should be 
some provision for cord failure; usually 
you can use a short length of line on the 
starter ring. You can get at it by re- 
moving a few screws. 

It’s easy—or reasonably easy—to 
steer with most motors. Any tendency 
of the propeller to cavitate (turn in a 
vacuum) on curves can be corrected by 
adjusting the tilt angle or, in stubborn 
cases, by altering the hull. Occasional- 
ly, however, an engine will persist in 
this fault, and then you may have to 
reduce top speed. 

Similarly, an occasional motor will 
continue to steer hard despite frequent 
greasing of the lower bracket bearing; 
you can assume then that there is too 
much friction in the swivel bearings, 
due to design or the thrust of the motor. 

Naturally, a larger motor is harder 
to control—-sometimes even erratic—in 
steering. Nor is this always a matter 
of stiffness; the full thrust of power of, 
say, a 20-horsepower motor, directed to 
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CUSTOM-MADE 


DEERSK 
JACKETS (: 










20 STYLES 


ILLUSTRATED IN 
OUR NEW CATALOG! 


SMART STYLES EXPERTLY 
CUSTOM-MADE FROM YOUR 
DEERHIDES WHICH WE TAN. 


CATALOG TELLS ABOUT THE 

CARE OF HIDES, TANNING, 

HOW TO ORDER JACKETS, 

GLOVES AND MOCCASINS. 
* 


FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF CATALOG! 


CUSTOM COAT CO. 











CARRY YOUR BOAT 
WITH THE SAFEST, HANDSOMEST 
BOAT TRAILER OF THEM ALL 


BOAT TRAILER 


OMPARE the Tee-Nee 
on any basis—rugged- 
ness, sleek- lined beauty, precision balance, 
ease of boat loading and launching, finely 
finished detail and safe, smooth, non-whip 
trailing at high speeds. You need ALL these 
for safe, pleasurable boat ownership. TEE-NEE 
gives them to you at their finest. Don't buy 
until you have seen the Tee-Nee, the original 
small boat trailer. Write for name of nearest 


dealer, free literature. 
TEE-NEE BUILDS ONE THING— “ODF 08-4 


THE NATION'S FIRST & FINEST gt. 


SMALL BOAT TRAILER ‘A <7 
a) 


219 E. Indianola Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 











TEE-NEE TRAILER CO. 
















ALWAYS LIGHT... ALWAYS TIGHT 


Aluma Craft boats are built of special alloy 
aluminum for extra strength with light 
weight. They can’t soak up water and gain 
weight ... can’t rust or rot. Top-notch per- 
formance with either motor or oars. 





“¥e.\ 4 Write Dept. 1 for free catalog. 
os ALUMA CRAFT BOAT CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





ANNA GO ; 
 gLORIDA FISHIN ? 


If you're looking for the finest fish- 
~ ing in Florida -. a delightful 
year-round climate . . . low cost 
accommodations . . . the cultural 
atmosphere of a college town... 
sports aplenty .. . or permanent 
j Gring happiness—write for FREE 
=y \ illustrated details today. 


Room 112 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DELAND e FLORIDA 




































8 ild YOUR B With i" AW 
vild own Boat Wi fj C7 @ uN 
( a ‘ a) 
A yt 
Why be without your own boat? Fl. x . - 
For a little of your time and “ 
jess than half the cost, you can - 
have the best that money can 
buy . . « & boat you'll be proud 
o own 

PRECISION PRE-CUT 
for as little as $39.50 have a 
complete Ozarka Boat Kit. Choose 
the type and size you need... 
kiffs, rowboats, outboards, run 
ibouts. racers and sailboats. 

EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
Ozarka is famous throughout the Eigse 
boating world for its original 
»xclusive laminated oak rib con- 
struction that gives you strenee) 
bevond that of solid oak itself. 
Pp arts pre-cut for easy assemb ly 
today for the complete 





iy A 
OZARKA NC. 
5122 Borden, Woodstock, Illinois | 


at kit catalog 














more fishing fun! 
LESS MAINTENANCE ... 


ULL n Ld 


ENJOY years of 
fishing in a safe, 
easy-to-handle 
Starcraft Boat. - 
Rugeed, lightweight construction of mag- 
nesium, aluminum, stainless or galvanized 
steel. Low prices. Every desirable feature. 
Write for free catalog taday. Dept. C-12, 


STAR METAL BOAT CO. e GOSHEN, IND. 














IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Buy a year’s pleasure for your 
sportsmen friends—a subscrip- 
tion to Fur-Fish-Game, Gift 
ecard enclosed free. 12 action 
packed copies of outdoor and 


adventure stories. Valuable ar- 
ticles on hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, fur farming and raw fur 
markets Usually 54 pages. 
Size 8x11. On newsstands 20¢ 
Save by sending for this 


Christmas Offer 
12 Months only $1.50 
(Saves you 90c) 
9 Months only $1.00 
Clip ad, attach address and 
send with remittance to 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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KIT BOAT OWNERS 


Protect your boat with Fiberglas* Boat Armor. New ready 
mixed laminator eliminates measuring and mixing, assures 
perfect job. No experience necessary, easy to apply. 

Boat Armor makes new and used boats watertight, length- 
ens lifetime, strengthens construction, increases value, adds 
to appearance and safety. Ideal 
for decks and cabin roofs. 


RUSH 10¢ povtoes for 
interesting, illus. booklet, 
and detailed instructions. 


*TM. Reg. O. C. Fiberglas Corp. 


EVER GLASTING 








TOLE WHITTIER STREET 





(U-MAK-IT PRODUCTS) 


BRONX 59,N. Y. CITY 











FROM 48 LB. TO 16 FT. ALUMINUM 


BOATS °” DURATECH! 





= - a 
Nation's most COMPLETE Line of ALL-ALUMINUM Boats for 
fishing, sailing, racing, and general outboard use! Exciting, 
ded de ‘velo »ped models from 48 Ib. auto-top prams to 16 ft 
‘Veeline runabouts. Built for strength @ speed @ versatility 
Send Today for 1953 Brochure 


DURATEGH WEG. CORP deo 2 Psi 








tatedecing For The First Time Our 
1953 Model Stainless Steel Boats 








IT’S DIFFERENT! 
IT’S SENSATIONAL! 
Write for particulars. 12-14-16 ft. lengths. 
REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD. 
ADAMS, WISCONSIN 


IT’S NEW! 
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one side or the other, has much more 
effect than has the rudder of an inboard- 
| powered boat. One owner of a large mo- 
tor tells me he had to be on his toes so 
much it wasn’t much fun to use his 
boat. But he changed all that by in- 
stalling a forward steering wheel and 
remote controls. The difference lies not 
only in powerful leverage but in the 
| delicacy with which it can be utiiized. 

When it comes to clutch or gearshift, 
most buyers don’t consider whether one 
or the other is advisable—the features 
are available, so they want one. Ques- 
| tion then is, which? The clutch—which 
permits the engine to run in neutral—is 
an advantage in most use. You can 
start the engine while you're still tied 
to the pier. And you'll find it’s easier to 
start, even with a sizable engine; the 
absence of propeller drag not only 
makes it easier for you to turn the en- 
| gine over, but permits it to warm up 


| | before the load is put on it. The clutch 


| includes no built-in reverse, but you can 
| turn the engine around, reversing its 
| drive. 

With a gearshift, complete control is 
| through a lever that lets you select for- 
ward, neutral, or reverse. 

To avert propeller damage when an 
| obstacle is struck, some engines have 
a sort of slip clutch on their shafts, and 
others have both clutch and shear pins. 
Both get away from the old arrange- 
ment of the shear pin alone. But where 
a shear pin is depended upon in any 
way, make sure it won’t be too difficult 
to replace. And when you have a shaft 
clutch, see that resetting it—and get- 
ting it right—will be reasonably easy. 
If it isn’t, this feature’s advantage is 
likely to be lost. 

In sizing up an engine, look to the 
accessibility of parts requiring upkeep 
attention, either minor repairs or fre- 
quent adjustment. For instance, the 








spark plugs should be quite easy to get 


‘at. On any motor—and on some more 


than on others—the plugs will require 
much more attention than do those in 
your car. 

In these days, of course, you can buy 
any nationally advertised motor with 
the assurance that you'll get your mon- 
ey’s worth in terms of immediate satis- 
faction. Aiso, if you'll do your part, you 
can expect the engine to have a reason- 
ably long life. 

If you use it in salt water, be a little 
more careful in your buying. Salt water 
plays hob with the aluminum alloys 
used, unless they’re especially com- 
pounded for the job, and with other 
metals too. You can expect mainte- 
nance to be a bit more complicated than 
with ordinary fresh-water use. Certain- 
ly you should flush the motor thorough- 
ly with fresh water after each use. 


‘TJ hile every outboard engine used in 
salt water needs this attention, the 
job is easier with some because of a 
special fitting to take a hose. Other- 
wise you have to hunt up a barrel, fill 
it with fresh water, clamp on your mo- 
tor, and run it for five minutes or so. 
If your motor has a clutch or gear- 
shift, or even a slip clutch on its shaft, 
check on them frequently, because they 
may “freeze up” in salt-water use. 
The manufacturer is always ready to 
help you with advice in such matters, 
and also in the selection of a model. 
Boat builders also are prepared to help 
you with the latter chore. Both con- 
stantly check their products and experi- 
ment to find good combinations. of boat 
and motor. So when you make a pre- 
liminary selection, write to the manu- 
facturers, giving full particulars, and 
ask how the combination is likely to 
work out.—J. A. Emmett. 





THE SHERBURNE STORY 


(continued from page 43) 


I remembered it well. It’s a few miles 
above Orrock, toward the northeastern 
corner of the county. The St. Francis 
runs through it. It had once been one 
ot the best duck marshes in this part of 
Minnesota and also had a lot of musk- 
rats init. But someone came along with 
a drainage scheme, and the duck marsh 
was almost ruined. 

“In another year the club will have a 
dam on Rice Lake,’’ George continued. 
“It will control the water so it won’t 
flood any farms, but the ducks, rats, and 
| gamefish will have a chance to come 
| back.” 
| By that time George had sold ‘me 
on the Sherburne County Conservation 
Club. I wanted to know the whole story. 
How had it started? Whose idea was 
it? Who'd done the work, and how had 
the program got public backing ? Where 
had the money come from? What was 
the difference between this club and 
others that have sprung up, undertaken 
a few projects, then lost interest and 
fallen apart? 

Sylvia and I didn’t do quite so much 
| fishing during the rest of our vacation 














as I’d planned. I took time out to talk 
to my dad, other members of the club, 
local farmers, and- to the game warden. 
When I left to go back to my job I was 
more excited over the Sherburne club 
and its accomplishments than I was 
about the fishing in Big Lake—and 
that’s saying something. 

I’m going to tell its story here for 
two reasons. First, I’d like to give 
credit to the unselfish, determined, and 
farsighted men who have done the job 
—though credit is the last thing they 
want. Second, a report of their work 
will interest sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists everywhere, for any similar 
group of men can do what the Sher- 
burne County Conservation Club has 
done, once they make up their minds 
to it. 

The club came into being without 
fanfare at a meeting in Big Lake one 
night in September of 1941. The twenty- 
seven men who attended, and so became 
charter members, were farmers, work- 
ers, and business men from the four 
small midstate towns of Big Lake, Or- 
rock, Becker, and Zimmerman. Such 
men have been the backbone of the club 
ever since. 

No one remembers who called the 
meeting, or why. Word of it just got 
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.t around, and men who weren't satisfied “One man could never have done it 























































e with the way things were going in the’ _ by himself,” Al told me. W'S A PLEASURE TOJuf wiTH 
“e woods and waters and with the wildlife The club soon got another project N 
n of Sherburne County turned out. under way. It brought in release-age 
It’s difficult now, eleven years later, pheasants and made a planting. Its) 
Ly to find out who the spark plugs were. stocking to date totals about 3,000 birds, CUTLERY 
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VS Measured by size, the club hasn’t emy No. 1. N 677 with 5” \ 
n- made any spectacular growth. Today Sherburne County is not likely ever N blood groove blade ~. N 
er it consists of just over 200 dues-paying to become ace pheasant country. As a we = 
gx members. The hard core, the old re- George Brown says, the soil, weather, —— jiisennnnnee NS 
in liables, averages about fifty. There are and other factors can’t match those of Pree ks N 
n- twenty-five to thirty-five regulars who Minnesota’s best ringneck belt. But as P N 
h- never miss a meeting, but these are the a result of the club’s stocking program, blood groove blade N 
e, first to point out that members who plus habitat improvement and some Ton N 
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in face of heavy hunting. Similar near- N 
he by counties have reported a decline. N - = ngs 
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fill sired. It hasn’t had an idle year since needed. But the club has established N — SHARP BLADES...of high carbon N 
a ‘ ® electric furnace chrome vanadium cutlery 
10- it was formed. food patches to tide the birds over the x steel. The only knife in the world with pat- 
Among the men who attended the winter, and in severe weather members N ented double-tang construction...gives un- 
ir- organization meeting was big Al Chris- distribute corn bought with club funds) J ¥su?! strength and perfect balance without 
’ : excess weight...logks handle and end-knob 
ft, tensen, long the county's game warden. or donated by farmers. 3 in place forever. Handles are highly pol- 
ey Al had a tough job, and it wasn’t get- The club wasn’t many months old S ished leather, colorful long lasting plastic, 
ting licked fast enough to suit him. So when it began to talk about a re- \ tough pearl composition, or durable bone 
to one of the club’s first jobs was to _ forestation project. There was that es Ga ease one ae 
rs, tackle the problem of law violations. tract of waste, idle land between Big N doorsman’s use. BE SURE YOU GET A N 
(el. When Christensen first came into the Lake and Orrock that didn’t support a GENUINE WESTERN. 
a1p district, game and fish law rnin pl hatful of wildlife. The club believed At Sporting goods or hardware stores everywhere. N 
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— operation and support. A warden of the taxes. The state owned a strip| § 1953 
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lub the club was formed, Al arrested one of out with spades and buckets, and 10,000 | pag an a 
Nas its charter members. a, little evergreens went into the ground. | poroemenon chart 
and “But Al, you can't take me in,” the Other organizations pitched in and set | Since aed Gen 
man protested. “I’m a member of the 8,000 more. The Sand Dunes State For- | boat best suited to 
for club. It would make me the laughing- est, Minnesota’s youngest project of its | Wile for aur enmn 
rive stock of the county.” kind, became a reality. 861 First Street, N.E. 
and “You're right it will,” Al agreed. Two separate areas had been planted, medic A 
job That one case went a long way toward but they needed to be linked together 
hey solving the problem. The club stood and blocked in. County Agent E. E. =I VIEW BINOCULARS 
ork back of Christensen, and the public’s at- Bjuge went over the ground with club MILE 
‘Va- titude soon began to change. A few members and state foresters. The club 
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1er- ing the club, and they promptly quit owned, tax-forfeited land be turned Imported from Germany 
has E chiseling in fear of the humiliation that over to the state for reforestation. The Guaranteed perfect precision ground lenses. Sturdy 
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the club preached and practiced ap- state legislature approved. a gat Beene 
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one they talked or shamed their elders into’ the club went on with its job. With DOMAR SALES CO. +... nese 
aty- a new attitude. “I’ve quit poaching,’ Bjuge taking the lead, it invited and| J 480 LEXINGTON AVE. New York 17, N. Y. 
ame more than one former violator told got members of other organizations to | 
ork- Christensen. ‘“‘“My boy made me see it.” work, borrowed tractors from farmers, | Re he Geese Groene 
four Jacklighting is hardly a problem any’ and obtained an annual appropriation BOAT aITS me 
Or- more, and farm folk who live along of $300 from the county commissioners. | 
uch streams have almost forgotten what Hand planting continued until 1945. : 
club water-muffled dynamite blasts sound Then Ray Clement, Minnesota's veteran © One-pece plrwsed planking 
like. Illegal nets hang unused, and lit- assistant forester in charge of nurseries Complete Cotaing of alt cadalh te 
the tle gunning is done until the legal sea- and planting, came along with a plant- 
got sons open. ing machine, tractor drawn, that can) QQWea-arareine mer inemone sv 0 
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PLYWOOD BOAT KITS 
(Freight Included) $9 700 









Build this 12-ft. sport 

runabout from - ye “ - ss, 
s sncie ea ardw. 

alae an omplete the boat shown. Send for free 


etc., t 
tol fers of all mode ls as low as $32.00 freight included. 


TAFT MARINE WOODCRAFT 
Dept. S, 636 39th Ave., N. E., Minneapolis 21, Minn. 


















GET THIS FAMOUS 
FILSON CRUISING COAT 
Long-wearing, comfortable! 
Thru Your Local Dealer 


For a complete description 
write to C. C. FILSON CO. 
Maritime Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Since 1897 

















FINE BOWS and ARROWS 
SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 
Catalog 5c 

HAND BOOK—lIliustrated 
Instructions on Mekioe and 
Shooting Archery Tackle 75c 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. 


LONG BOW ACRES 
MANORVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 


POCKET ne R A DI i 0 


No Tubes, Batteries or Electric 

































**plug-ins."* **Tunes in’’ Local 
Stations. Has new permanent crystal 
diode ind Speaker Phone—A marvel- 
ous real pocket size radio to take with 
you anywhere you go—Guaranteed to 
Work and should last for years! 
SEND $1.00 (cash, mo, ck) and pay post- 


for p.p. delivery. Complete ready t 
play. By mail only from: MIDW AY co. 
Dept. POL-12, Kearney, Nebraska 

















Most complete line of outboards in U.S. 
WAGEMAKER CO. DEPT. 21 








Shown here, No. 80 Wrist Compass (Induc- 
tion damped for faster reading.) Quick, 
accurate, ruggedly built. Handsome as a 
wrist watch. Jeweled. Gray cast metal case, 
polished rim. Magnifying crystal. Gray 
nylon strap. Floating dial. Luminous arrow. 
Fully guaranteed............. Price $3.25 


ALSO SEE OTHER AIRGUIDE MODELS 
AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL. INC.. CHICAGO 47. ILL. 
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REAL LEATHER NAVY HELMET 


No hooks, tubes or holes 


Brand new NAVY helmet of rich Cor- 
dovan Brown leather lined with soft 
warm fleece. Detachable chin strap 
Ideal for flyers, cyclists armers 
hunters Children love haeat Cost 
Gov't. $10.00. Small, mec dium, large 
sizes. Se any cash, chk, 250% den. plus 
— age on ¢ md D. Mone $2. 00 
ek guarante 
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put 13,000 seedling evergreens in the 
ground in a day. 
| Today the Sand Dunes State Forest 
|takes in just under 11,000 acres and 
| comprises over 2,000,000 trees, the old- 
|est plantings twelve to fourteen feet 
high. And it’s still growing. Gamebirds 
ome deer find food and cover in it, as 
| does other wildlife. Soil erosion has 
| been checked and water run-off slowed 
down. Ray Clement says it would be a 
mighty good investment if half of Sher- 
burne County could be given the same 
treatment. 

One thing worried the club from the 
| time the first planting of seedlings was 
established. That was fire. Two periods, 
spring and fall, were especially haz- 
ardous in Sherburne County. In the 
spring there was brush burning by 
| farmers. In the fall fires were set de- 
liberately by squirrel hunters to force 

squirrels out of den trees. 

The club got busy. It began an edu- 
|cational campaign among farmers to 
| curb clearing fires. The result has been 
the elimination of about three out of 
|four fires traceable to such sources. 
| Next the club asked the state legisla- 
|ture to pass a law banning the use of 
| fire in taking squirrels—and got it. 

The Dunes forest is protected now by 
a lookout tower and a system of fire 
lanes. There hasn’t been a single fire 
among any of the plantings. 

Two other enemies showed up—pock- 
et gophers and sawflies. The sawflies 
were controlled by spraying, and the 
gophers yielded to poisoned potatoes. 

The club’s next big project went be- 
yond the county’s borders. Minnesota 
had no law permitting trees grown in 
state nurseries to be planted on private 
lands. The state couldn’t legally supply 
seedlings to farmers, sportsmen’s clubs, 
or anyone else interested in reforesting 
their own idle acres. 





umerous attempts had been made 

to change this, but none succeeded. 
But this didn’t discourage the Sher- 
burne club from backing a bill which 
was being brought before the legisla- 
| ture. The club is hardly an organization 
| with sufficient members, financial re- 
sources, or influence to strike fear into 
the hearts of a state’s lawmakers. Just 
the same, it went at this job confident of 
success. 

The members contacted every con- 
servation organization in the state by 
letters and circulars asking for help 
and support. Sportsmen's groups all 
over Minnesota jumped in, and the 
band wagon started to roll. Newspapers 
and radio stations rallied behind the 
campaign, and even nature took a hand. 
At a critical committee hearing at St. 
Paul a visiting sportsman interrupted 
the arguments to point to the windows. 
They were rattling in a howling dust 
storm. ‘‘There’s your real evidence,” he 
said quietly. 

The bill, known as the State Nursery 
Law, was enacted. Under its provisions 
the state can sell nursery stock to the 
public at cost, for conservation pur- 
poses only, not to compete with land- 
scapers or private nurseries. The law 
gave reforestation of private lands a 
tremendous boost. 





Around the county the club is best 
known for its fish-stocking program. 
That effort started in the spring of 
1948 when two members, Frank Dahl 
and Carl Rosengren, reported on some 
pond probing they’d done at the club’s 
request during the winter. They’d lo- 
cated Becker Pond, a five-acre piece of 
good water with a maximum depth of 
seven feet, and had had water samples 
analyzed. Temperature, food supply, 
and other conditions were right .for 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
CONSERVATION AWARD 


This interesting article has won the fif- 
teenth OuTDOOR LIFE Conservation Award 
—a handsome _ bronze-and-mahogany 
plaque—for the Sherburne County Con- 
servation Club, Minnesota. With the 
award goes a check for $100 in further- 
ance of the club’s work. 

The article is the fifteenth in a series 
on conservation in action that will appear 
in OutTpooR LIFE and for which other 
awards will be made. Any person or 
organization engaged in work that gives 
dynamic meaning to America’s Conser- 
vation Pledge is eligible for an award. 
Authors who submit acceptable articles 
describing such work—written in lively, 
readable fashion—will be paid our regu- 
lar rates. 





wall-eyes, which was what the club had 
in mind. The club arranged with the 
owner to take over the pond. 

One member donated the use of a 
bulldozer and others turned out to 
clear away stumps and drowned trees. 
The first batch of 200,000 wall-eye fry, 
supplied by a state hatchery, went into 
the pond in May. 

Rearing wall-eye fingerlings in nurs- 
ery ponds is a somewhat discouraging 
business because the mortality rate is 
high. Full-grown wall-eyes are canni- 
bals, and so are baby wall-eyes. The 
club put 640,000 fry into the pond in 
the first four years and seined out a 
little over 200,000 fingerlings. Not too 
good, but not bad. Now results are 
showing up in the form of very respect- 
able catches of wall-eyes in lakes where 
they formerly were almost unknown, 
Big Lake included. 

The club has one inflexible rule gov- 
erning fish planting. It won't trans- 
plant any fingerlings from its nursery 
pond into lakes where local people con- 
duct big-fish contests. ‘‘We’re interested 
in better fishing, not in jackpots,” a club 
member told me with some heat. 

There’s one lake in the county that 
owes its entire fish content to the club. 
Two years ago the first winterkill in 
half a century entirely destroyed the 
fish supply in Lake Ann, a small body 
of water in the Dunes forest. The fol- 
lowing summer the club restocked the 
lake liberally with panfish and northern 
pike. The job was regarded as a par- 
ticularly good investment since a 4-H 
Club lodge and summer camp is located 
on the lake. “Those kids raised the 
money to build their lodge,” a club of- 
ficer explained. ‘‘They’re entitled to 
decent fishing, and it’s the job of an 
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outfit like ours to see that they get it.”’ 

One of the club’s biggest and most im- 
portant jobs has been and is winning 
the support and co-operation of the 
county’s farmers, selling them on sound 
conservation practices, and building 
better relations between landowners and 
sportsmen. 

For years farmer-hunter relations in 
the county had been far from cordial. 
It was the old story—trampled crops, 
broken fences, fires, reckless shooting, 
and littered property. In consequence, 
no-hunting signs blossomed on the trees 
every fall. 

The club launched its drive for farm- 
ers’ goodwill shortly after it was or- 
ganized. It made a determined effort to 
bring in farmer members. It earned a 
reputation for prompt and effective ac- 
tion in cases of property damage, par- 
ticularly in cases where the loss was 
caused by careless squirrel hunters who 
set fires in den trees. Often fires which 
were left as extinguished, or just left, 
flared up again during the night or the 
next day. Club members frequently 
turned out at all hours to fight these 
fires. Then, as mentioned before, the 
club vigorously supported the bill be- 
fore the legislature outlawing the firing 
of squirrel trees. 

Once a farmer brought a complaint to 
Al Christensen about fence breaking on 
a posted section of his turkey farm. 
He asked what the warden and the club 
were going to do about it. His property 
adjoined a lake, and he said he was 
going to post it all if something wasn’t 
done. The warden brought the tres- 
passer into court and obtained a con- 
viction. Acting for the club, he then 
asked and received the farmer’s prom- 
ise that he wouldn’t post his land. 

The farmer-hunter program is being 
carried on quietly from month to month, 
and is getting remarkable results. The 
club works closely with the county 
agent, and uses letters, newspaper 
advertising, and personal visits to con- 
vince farmers that good soil manage- 
ment pays off. Its mailing pieces ex- 
plain why songbirds are useful to crops 
and land, how a Shelter belt of trees 
can increase property values, and how 
drainage may lower the underground 
water table. Members ask farmers to 
leave rounded corners in their tilled 
fields, and to provide shelter areas for 
wildlife. The club hammers away most 
persistently at the idea that clearing 
land with fire is harmful and dangerous. 


B igered the results of these goodwill 
efforts are apparent to anyone who 
drives along the county’s roads in the 
hunting season. To a large extent the 
no-trespass signs have been replaced 
with posters supplied by the club and 
other sportsmen’s groups warning hunt- 
ers to ask permission before they enter 
the premises. Use of the posters has 
opened thousands of acres, formerly 
off limits to all hunters, to hunting- 
with-permission. 

How does an outfit like this Sher- 
burne club keep going? What does it 
do, apart from its conservation work, 
to attract members and prevent inter- 
est from lagging? What does it offer 
to members other than the work and 


sweat needed to carry out its projects? 
Does it have a social side? Yes, it does. 

In its eleven years the club has 
skipped only one monthly meeting. The 
meetings are rotated between the towns 
of Becker, Zimmerman, Orrock, and 
Big Lake, and are held on the first 


Wednesday of each month, beginning | 


at 8 p.m. 

The club elects all its officers from 
one town, usually rotating among the 
four towns at each election. But this 
year the incumbent officers, from Zim- 
merman, have been re-elected. They are 
Lawrence Nordwall, president; Nels 
Anderson,’ vice-president; Arthur Nel- 
son, secretary; and Jesse Ady, treas- 
urer. When a new slate is elected the 
honors will go to Orrock, Becker, or 
Big Lake. 

Each meeting starts with a business 
session, followed by refreshments, mov- 
ies, a speaker, or some entertainment. 
All meetings are open to the public, and 
several times a year special programs 
are arranged for the ladies. When a 
talk or film is scheduled that deals with 
rural life a special effort is made to 
bring the farmers in. The club doesn’t 
have dinner meetings since they’d have 
to start so early the neighboring farm 
families couldn’t attend. 


7oungsters are always welcome, and 
recently some major assignments 
have been given to those from eighteen 
to twenty-three years old. They've been 
made responsible for the selection, 
booking, showing, and return of all films 
run off at the meetings. They help with 
the planting of wall-eye fingerlings, and 
free the nets from snags during the 
yearly seining at Becker Pond. And 
they plant the club’s feed plots for 
gamebirds and animals, report on the 
results, 
for changes. 


That’s the formula by which this dy- | 


namic organization maintains its mem- 
bership, holds the interest of farmers 
and sportsmen, and sets a record for 
achievement that many larger and 
wealthier conservation groups don’t of- 
ten match. 

Chester S. Wilson, state Commission- 
er of Conservation, summed it up when 
he said: “The Sherburne County Con- 
servation Club is more than just a 
group of sportsmen interested in fishing 
and hunting. For many years it has 
carried on an all-round program for the 
advancement of conservation of natural 
resources. 


And the club has always | 


and submit recommendations 


given fine co-operation to the state con- | 


servation department and to our local 
game wardens and other field men.” 

When the club was founded there was 
some question of what to name it. For 
several reasons, including modesty, the 
charter members finally decided to call 
it a conservation club rather than a 
sportsmen’s club. 

“There were a lot of us who didn’t 
hunt or fish much,’’ my dad told me, 
“and we were mostly small-town people 
who didn’t feel we could rightly call 
ourselves full-fledged sportsmen. We 
were just amateurs.” 

Well, you’ve got to hand it to them. 
For a group of amateurs, they’ve done 
all right. 





THE END 
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BUILD iT yourself! 


- FOR AS LITTLE AS 42.50 — FULL PRICE! 





© Enjoy building your own boat. It's EASY. . . it's FUN, you 
save half or more! Cal-Kit ‘“home-assembly” boat parts are 
factory pre-cut. Anyone can build a Cal-Kit Boat, without 
special tools. Send for Brochures on complete line. 

LAMINATED FIBER GLASS...all weather boat protection, op- 
tional with all Cal-Kit Boof units. Also available for any boat. 


CALIFORNIA KIT BOAT CO. 


742 So. Hill St. «© Dept. 104 © Los Angeles 14, Calif 
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DRESS PANTS 


Around Wear Values to 
SLIGHT FACTORY IMPERFECT\ 412.95 


Join the thousands who save up 
to half by wearing our famous 
Slight Factory Imperfect pants. 
Imperfections very slight, do not 
affect wear. Hard finish. Holds 
crease. Zipper front. Roomy pock- 
ets. Blue, Tan, Gray, Light a per 
ky Brown, Blue-Gray, Gree 
WAIST: 28 to 42 pleated or plait 
wane (Sizes 44 to 50, add 30c per pr. 
Belt with 2 prs.) eae 
end name, waist 
SEND NO MONEY joe Tad and 
3d color choice. State if 1 or 2 pairs 
(belt given with 2 pairs). Pay postman 
price plus small C. Or send price 
lus 25c postage, 
ack Guarantee. 
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$2 50 Belt 
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save C.O Money- 


Dept. ‘OL 12 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Just Off The Press! 


it’s loaded with bargains 
in genuine Gov't Surplus 
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500 BARGAINS inc. hardware, , sporting 
goede. etc e 
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Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi- 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 


Excelsior Institute, Dept. 1801,Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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STORING YOUR CAMP GEAR 


ne way to prolong the life of out- 
QO door gear and make it serve you 

better is to store it properly at 
the end of the season. Good storage is 
important because some materials, such 
as rubber, can deteriorate as fast in the 
off season as in actual use. So why not 
round up your stuff from the auto trunk, 
garage, attic, or cellar where you 
dumped it the night you came home, 
and put it in the best available place? 

Because of the different materials 
represented, you may not be able to 
keep all your gear together, but do so 
as far as possible. Then, when you want 
to make a quick start next spring, you 
won't drive the wife mad by tearing 
the house apart to find some small item 
that has been mislaid. 

Since I mentioned rubber equipment 
let’s take that first. Air mattresses are 
very vulnerable to heat, bright light, 
grease, and oil; protect them carefully 
from these things. Don’t store them in 
a house or garage attic or close to a 
radiator or heat pipe. Keep them in a 
cool spot, even if it is slightly damp. A 
little dampness is not so harmful as 
high temperatures as long as the article 
doesn’t mold. 

Never roll rubber mattresses up tight 
or fold them into hard creases for stor- 
age. That causes breaks and cracks. 
Leave a little air inside and roll or fold 
loosely. The ideal plan, if you have 
room, is to leave the mattress complete- 
ly unfolded with enough air pressure to 
keep top and bottom panels apart. 

Put rubber footgear in a cool place, 
too. The best way to store boots is to 
hang them by the feet with the tops ex- 
tending downward. Hip boots and wad- 
ers are apt to crack when folded, just 
like a mattress. If any rubber gear 
leaks, patch it now while you have 
plenty of time to discover how well the 
patches stick. Boots can be patched on 
the inside for better appearance. Rough- 
en the surface about the hole enough to 
make the cement stick. 

Boots should be cleaned before they’re 
laid away. Wash off mud, blood, and 
other stains, and clean out the inside 
with a vacuum-cleaner nozzle. Then ap- 
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ply a mixture of one part glycerin to 
three parts alcohol to the smooth out- 
side surface. This rubber preservative 
will delay the appearance of cracks and 
pinholes. Use it once or twice yearly 
even if boots are stored all the time. 
Rub the solution on with a cloth pad, let 
it stand 15 minutes, and wipe off any 
unabsorbed surplus. 

Always clean outdoor clothing before 
it is put in storage, because dirt rots 
fabrics and grease spots attract moths 
and crickets. Wool garments and those 
insulated with down or feathers should 
be protected from moth damage. One 
good way is pack them in a box with 
plenty of repellant flakes or pellets. A 
mothproof closet is effective, too, and 
some sportsmen use the sprayed-on in- 
sectides sold by drug stores. 

In the same way, clean and protect 
woolen blankets and sleeping bags or 
robes stuffed with down or wool. Soiled 
covers of a camp bed can be spot- 
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cleaned with a ‘dry-cleaning’ com- 
pound. If the bed is badly soiled, have 
it renovated before it is stored. Some 
manufacturers will do this for their 
own products at reasonable cost, or you 
can send the bed to a _ professional 
cleaner. It’s helpful to hang clothing 
and bedding out in the sun a few hours 
before it is laid away. 


We leather boots and shoes, pack- 
ing-gear straps, knife and ax 
sheaths, and belts with saddle soap, then 
apply some product containing neat’s- 
foot oil. This keeps the material soft and 
prevents cracks and mildew. Leather 
articles should be stored in a dry, cool 
place. If boot laces are frayed, renew 
them now; you'll have enough chores to 
do next spring when you get ready for 
camp. Leather laces should be removed 
and oiled to straighten out kinks and 
hard bends. 








“Never mind how it happened—just PULL!” 
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A tent must be perfectly dry before 
it is stored. If even slightly damp it 
may mildew, which is bad for both ap- 
pearance and fabric strength. Brush 
off dust, wash away grease spots, repair 
any leaking places, roll loosely, and put 
in a dry, cool place. Too much heat dur- 
ing storage softens the waterproofing 
of tents and makes the cloth greasy. 
Dampness will cause mold. If your tent 
needs new water-sealing treatment, ap- 
ply it now and the shelter will come 
through a long storage period in better 
shape. 

Scour soot and grease from inside 
and outside of cooking utensils before 
putting them on the shelf. Check pots 
for small leaks that could get larger in 
a hurry after you reach camp next year. 
Sheet-steel skillets should be _ well 
greased to resist rust. Clean soot from 
tent stoves and pipe; if left on, it ab- 
sorbs moisture and causes rust. Then 
oil the metal and store in a dry place. 
If left in a damp cellar, a light metal 
camp stove can rust completely through 
in a single storage season. 

Remove grease trom under burners 
of gasoline stoves and rub oil on those 


places that have lost their enamel fin- 
ish. Empty the fuel tank and flush out 
sediment that might cause a pinhole | 
leak or plug the generator next time | 
the stove is fired. Oil the pressure-pump 
plunger if it is made of leather; if it is 
rubber, put on a little glycerin. 

Wash individual food bags with soap 
and water. If they are very dirty, you 
may have to use cleaning solvent. The 
latter will also remove some of the wa- 
terproofing treatment, so use it care- 
fully or go over the bags afterward 
with paraffin dissolved in gasoline. 

Grease the head of your ax and put 
the tool in a cool place; heat shrinks 
and loosens the wood handle. Oil knife 
blades to keep them bright. If you have 
a trench shovel, scrape dirt from the 
blade, polish it with sandpaper, and ap- 
ply grease. If any tool needs a new han- 
dle, now is a good time to install it. At 
least get the handle and put it in a dry 
place to season before spring arrives. If 
you use a canvas washbasin, it probably 
has acquired a soapy film on the inside. 
Take this off with warm water, deter- 
gent, and a bristle brush.— Maurice H. 
Decker. 





GHOSTS BY NIGHT 


(continued from page 53) 


“It’s quite legal—in this state at 
least—so long as you don’t use an 
artificial light. You can hunt ’em any 
hour of the day or night, but you can’t 
shine ’em,’’ I explained. 

“Sounds crazy to me,”’ Ed declared. 

‘It is, a little,’ I admitted. ‘You 
don’t shoot at the rabbit. You shoot at 
his shadow on the snow. It shows up 
plainer than he does. But crazy or not, 
it's fun. I did it when I was a kid, and 
sometimes killed as many as a rabbit 
in a night, too. You coming or not?” 

Ed started to argue, then decided not 
to. “Sure I’m coming,” he said, and 
went to get his boots and stuff. 

“We want the dog?’ he asked when 
he rejoined me. He keeps a beagle 
that’s as good on rabbits as any hound 
I've ever known. 

“No dog. Not tonight. Any rabbits 
we get we'll have to sneak up on, and 
they’ll move fast enough without hound 
music to hurry ‘em along.”’ 

We swung across the fields toward a 
patch of woods where a dozen cotton- 
tails usually hang out all winter long. 
The crisp dry snow crunched underfoot. 
Save for that the night was perfect for 
what we had in mind. The big round 
moon was high overhead now, and 
brush, weeds, and fences loomed up 
black against the white snow. 

“This is sure new to me,” Ed re- 
marked, ‘and somehow I don’t take 
much stock in it. Just how do you 
propose to find the rabbits ?”’ 

“Walk slow and careful where they’re 
likely to be, until you see one.” 

“Yeah, and then what?’’ 

“Shoot him. Or shoot at him.” 

“You mean you shoot 'em sitting 
still?” Ed grunted. ‘Don’t give ’em 
any warning?” 


“That’s right,” I assured him. “And 


don't start feeling sorry for them until 
you've shot a couple!” 

We came into the woodlot, and across 
a clearing in front of us I saw a patch 
of shadow hunched on the ground, close 
to the bigger shadow cast by a tree. I 
halted and studied it carefully, pulling 
Ed to a stop beside me. 

The shadow was too long for a rabbit. 
Yet somehow it looked rabbitlike. I 
even imagined I could see the vague, 
distorted outline of cottontail ears at 
one end of it. 

“Whadda you see?” 

“‘Not sure,” I whispered, 
maybe I see a rabbit.” 

“You mean that shadow near the tree 
there ?”’ 

I nodded. 

“That’s a rock,” Ed_ said 
“That’s too big for a rabbit.” 

We moved ahead again and as our 
first steps crunched in the snow, Ed’s 
“rock” broke into two separate shad- 
ows that fled pellmell in different direc- 
tions. Two rabbits had been sitting 
there, close together, watching us wari- 
ly as we walked down through the 
woods. 

I threw my gun up and blasted one 
barrel after the other at the shadow 
that was running to the left. It only 
put on speed. Ed’s 12 gauge pump sent 
three heavy crashes thundering through 
the stillness of the winter night, and I 
looked off to the right in time to see 
his rabbit top a low ridge and disap- 
pear. 

“Well, I’m beat,’’ he muttered. “I 
didn’t believe that was a rabbit, let 
alone two of ’em. We should have got 
‘em both.” Then he added, chuckling, 
“Say, you’re right about all this. From 
now on I’m shooting at anything that 
throws a shadow, provided it’s smaller 
than a tree. And I won’t wait for it to 
move, either.” 

We went on around the swale, and 
in an open thorn-apple thicket at its 
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loftily. 


ENJOY CAMP LIFE 


earlier next Spring! 
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This FIREPLACE 


warms every corner 
of the room! 


Circulates Heat... Now you can use 
your summer camp even on winter 
weekends! Just build your fireplace 
around the famous Heatilator* Fireplace 
unit that sends heat through the entire 
room instead of wasting it up the chim- 
ney. Draws air from floor level, heats it, 
and sends it out to warm the whole room 
..and even adjoining roems. 

Will not smoke... The Heatilator unit 
is a scientifically designed steel form 
around which any style fireplace can 
easily be built. It assures correct con- 
struction, eliminates common faults that 
make fireplaces smoke. 












M44 
Perfect ter bedroom, 
living room or den 


Ideal for basement 
recreation rooms 


Adds little to cost... Best of all the 
Heatilator unit adds little to the cost of 
the completed fireplace. It provides all 
the vital parts...saves the cost of a sepa- 
rate damper, firebrick,and masonry other- 
wise required...and on most jobs reduces 
time and labor. 

Proved by 25 years use... Look for the 
name “Heatilator” on the dome and 
damper handle of the unit you buy. 
Accept no substitute. At leading build- 
ing material dealers everywhere! Mail 
coupon today for complete details. 


*Heatilator is the registered 
trademark of Heatilator, Inc. 





HEATILATOR FIREPLACE 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
2212 E. Brighton Ave. MEATILATOR 


| 
Syracuse 5,N.Y. | 
Please send free booklet show « | 
| 
| 
| 


ing pictures and advantages of 
the Heatilator Fireplace. 
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new PEP and VIGOR! 
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lower end he grabbed my arm. “Look!” 
he whispered. ‘“‘There’s one.” 

The patch of shadow lay on the snow 
at the edge of a thorn clump thirty 
yards ahead. It was rabbit size, all 
right, but the shape didn’t look quite 
right to me. Before I had time to voice 
my opinion, however, Ed’s pump gun 
was up. He had trouble lining it on the 
shadow. The gun wobbled and weaved 
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while I could have counted five. Then 
|it stabbed a finger of red fire from the 
| muzzle, and the blast shook the crisp 
| | moonlight night. 

| The shadow stayed exactly where it 
| was, changing neither shape nor posi- 
| tion. Ed had made a mistake. 

| He knew it, too. He lowered the gun 
slowly and waited fer something to hap- 
| pen. When nothing did, we walked over 
'for a look. The shadow belonged to a 
small stump that protruded a few inches 
above the snow. 


| d and I separated after that and took 


opposite banks of a brush-grown 
| ditch. We had traveled half its length, 
and I was walking as catlike as I 
could on the crisp snow, when I saw a 
rabbit move at the margin of a willow 
|clump. While I watched, it moved 
again, one short hop down the slope. 

But when I shouldered the gun I 
was up against a problem. Against the 
white snow of the field I could see to 
point. But against the brush and weeds 
|I couldn’t even distinguish the outline 
| of the gun. 

Finally I took a cautious step to the 
right, caught a glint of reflected moon- 
| light along the barrels, laid them on the 
|dark shadow of the rabbit, and cut 
| loose. 

Snow flew all around the cottontail 
but he didn’t run or fall over, and I 
knew I had been tricked as badly as 
| Ed. I walked up sheepishly to see what 
‘had fooled me and found a clump of 
| dead milkweed lifting above the snowy 
ditch bank. Swaying back and forth on 
| its slender stem in the light wind, with 
| an upthrust dry pod to imitate a rabbit’s 
|ear, its deception had been perfect. 
| “Get him ?’’ Ed called. 

“TI sure did,” I yelled back. 
| got brown seeds in his ears!” 
| That brought Ed to my side of the 
| ditch, where I pointed silently to the 
|milkweed clump. ‘“Shucks,” he jeered, 
“you're no smarter than I am.” 

Beyond the next field we came into 
an abandoned orchard on the slope of a 
|long ridge. “There'll be frozen apples 
beeper these old trees,’ I pointed out. 
“And there’s nothing a rabbit likes bet- 
ter at this time Of year.” 

Ed took the ridgetop, I followed the 
|foot. If anything moved between us 
we'd both have a chance at it. 

I went along at a slow walk, stopping 
in the shadow of each tree to scan the 
| Space ahead, the slope of the hill, and 
| the strip of snow that lay between me 
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Model Railroading is Fun! | 


|and the rail fence at the foot of the 
| orchard. 

| I had halted under the third tree when 
|I saw something move down by the 
|fence, and the next second a rabbit 
| streaked uphill in front of me. 

| Actually he was no more than a 
ghostly blur moving over the snow, but 


his shadow fled beside him, blue-black 
and plain to see. 

I swung the gun up and tried to get 
the moon glint I needéd on the barrels, 
but the angle was all wrong. The rabbit 
showed no sign of slowing down and I 
realized I’d have to try snapshooting. 

I fired the right barrel, and the flee- 
ing shadow put on speed. The left bar- 
rel sent a cloud of snow flying beyond 
him, and I shouted a warning to Ed as 
the shadow disappeared over the crest. 

A second or two later Ed’s 12 gaug: 
smashed out its heavy report. “I got 
him,” he yelped. 

When I walked up to him he was as 
proud and pleased as a kid with his first 
cottontail. “Know what happened?” he 
burbled. “He was moving along like 
he had a rocket in his tail, and I couldn't 
even see the gun barrel. Then all of a 
sudden he stopped and sat up to look 
around, and the moon hit me just right. 
I could even see the brass bead. It was 
like knocking over a duck in a gallery.” 

At the end of the orchard, Ed shot 
again, but there was no triumphant an- 
nouncement that time. “I matched your 
milkweed stunt,’ he admitted when I 
caught up with him. “‘Only mine turned 
out to be goldenrod. It beats the devil 
how a weed can look like a rabbit when 
the wind moves it just right!” 

We came to a small swale where wild 
grapevines made a dense tangle. A 
cottontail delights in having that kind 
of cover close by while he frolics under 
a winter moon. I wasn’t surprised to 
spot a hunched, rabbity shadow at the 
edge of the brush. 

I waited for it to move but I didn't 
dare wait too long; one hop would take 
it into shelter. I counted ten and shot. 
The shadow didn’t move, and for good 
reason: it was cast by a small rock that 
lay bare of snow. I didn’t even have 
the excuse of seeing “ears,’’ and could 
find no retort to Ed’s razzing. 


e followed a brush-bordered coun- 

try road back to his house. With 
only five minutes between us and the 
coffeepot we knew his wife would have 
waiting, we dipped down into a willow 
swamp that swarms with rabbits in 
midwinter. They move into such places 
for food and cover when the snow 
comes. 

Ed turned to skirt the swamp. I kept 
to the road. Halfway through, walk- 
ing slowly and noiselessly on the hard- 
packed snow, I saw a shadow come oul 
of the willows forty yards ahead. 

It paused briefly in the middle of the 
road, then pivoted and loped straight 
away from me, and I had the chance 
I’d been waiting for. 

The moon was in my favor at last. 
It shone square on the gun barrels as! 
swung them up, and I knocked the rab- 
bit kicking. 

Ed and I met at the far side of the 
swamp and counted up the score. 

“One stump, one rock, two clumps of 
weeds, and two rabbits,” he announced. 
“Not bad for amateurs. I still think 4 
man has to be crazy to like it, but if 
that’s true I’m a long ways from sane. 
Let’s go home and drink that coffee 
and if it’s clear tomorrow night we'll 
give this another whirl!” THE END 
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SUCKERS FOR SPORT 


(continued from page 59) 


Soon the suckers begin to swim into 
the water below the holes. The fisher- 
men, with their hooks submerged, are 
waiting for them. Generally the pro- 
cession starts with smaller fish, which 
pass through unscathed. Then come the 
bigger, ‘‘eating’’ suckers, and the fish- 
ermen go into action. The idea is to 
hook them in the belly and flip them 
out on the ice. Action is terrifically fast, 
for the holes are full of frantically 
swimming fish. 

There's a big one! An angler makes 
a pass at it, misses, and is loudly razzed. 
But he keeps on hooking and soon the 
suckers begin to pile up on the ice. 
There’s a deal of laughing and yelling, 
with everyone having a heck of a good 
time. Then it’s time for a rest. 

It’s also time for the eggnog. We 
first drink a toast to the suckers, and 
then one to the beaters, who have done 
such a good job. After that, every man 
is on his own. 

When we’re rested and refreshed, we 
start a new drive—this time from the 
upper end of the pool. Five of the 
hookers change places with the beaters 
(who with the remaining hookers now 
move to the other side of the holes), 
and more furious action follows. 

Often it’s possible to make seven or 
eight successful drives across a pool, 
particularly if the ice is fairly thin. 
But when it’s thicker, you have to work 
harder to get the suckers into motion. 

If that’s the case, get the landowner'’s 
permission to trim yourself a pole from 
poplar or some equally worthless tree 
along the banks. Then cut a small hole 
in the ice, push your pole through it, 
and bang the devil out of the stones in 
the bottom of the stream. Other drivers 
will be doing the same thing, cutting 
new ‘poke holes’ as they herd the fish 
up toward the hookers. To add to the 
din, you can bounce rocks across the 
ice (being careful not to conk a fellow 
driver, who might be narrow-minded 
about it). If you can dream up other 
ways of adding to the commotion, go to 
it! It’s noise that gets results. 

Oddly enough, the best sucker fishing 
I've ever seen occurred on a day when 
the ice was eighteen inches thick! None 
of us were the least bit optimistic about 
getting any suckers, because it’s pretty 
hard to get noise down to them through 
a foot and a half of ice. But it was a 
swell day to be out and we wanted the 
exercise. We tried all the usual methods 
with little or no success. 

After a while one of the boys got a 
bright idea. He took his little pick-up 
truck, drove to a near-by junk pile, and 
came back dragging the body of an old 
car. He pulled it right out on the ice, 
hear the bottom of the pool, and started 
driving back and forth. 

Brother, what a racket! Between the 
banging of his loose tire chains and the 
clattering of the tinny old body, we 
were deafened. A hundred empty oil 
drums rolling down the steps of the na- 
tion’s Capitol wouldn’t have made much 
more noise. 

Never in my life have I seen the fish 
Tun as they did that day. They prob- 





ably figured the end of the world was at 
hand. They were still running when the 
boys at the holes had to quit out of 
sheer exhaustion. One hooker got fifty- 
Seven fish in just one drive. When we 
finished the pool we started to count the 
fish on the ice, but gave up when we 
reached 700. 

And not a single sucker was wasted. 
That night there were wonderful fish 
fries all over town. Don't sniff at our 
tastes—-remember we're accustomed to 
eating fine Catskill Mountain trout. 
Those winter-run suckers run them a 
very close second in flavor. 

And they’re easy to prepare. Simply 
fillet off the meat between the pectoral 
fins and the vent, then remove the skin. 
That gives you two fine slabs of prac- 
tically boneless meat. Dip the fillets in 
beaten egg, then in cracker meal, and 
fry them in deep fat. Now you're ready 
for some real eating. 


| Sigrg in the season, before the winter 
is far advanced, the roe of the 
sucker compares very favorably with 
that of the shad. But later on, when the 
roe is matured, the eggs will fly all over 
the kitchen when you try to cook them, 
and your wife will wish you in a warm- 
er place than the fish came from. Some 
folks like the milt from the male fish, 
but that is a matter of personal pref- 
erence. My dogs like it so well that I 
hate to deprive them of it. 

Now about the hooks. Various types 
are used, and all are easy to make at a 


cost of just a few cents each. The 
three-tine jobs are very effective. If 
you study the illustration a few seconds 
you'll get a pretty good idea of the type. 
I make my hooks out of stiff wire, about 
3/16-inch diameter. First, I get a light 
pole, not more than 516 feet long and 
one-half inch wide. (It can be round or 
square, as you choose.) I drill a hole 
through it about three or four inches 
from its end. Then I run the end of a 
piece of wire through it, clinch it over, 
and bring the wire down the side of the 
pole. Next I bind it tightly in place 
with fine copper wire. 

I bend the end of the heavy wire ina 
generous U and sharpen its end. Then I 
solder a narrower U to it, to provide the 
two inner tines (which should be slight- 
ly shorter than the outside one). With 
all the tines sharpened and honed to a 
fine point I’m ready to go. And I al- 
ways carry a hone to keep them sharp. 

As a beginner, you'll probably make 
the same mistake I made—wait for the 
fish to float right over your submerged 
hook. You won’t get any suckers that 
way. You have to reach out and snatch 
at them, and you’ll soon learn to handle 
that pole as effectively as Joe DiMaggio 
wields his bat. Sometimes it gets a bit 
cold out there on the ice, but I'll guar- 
antee you'll warm when you drive. 

In our neck of the woods we have 
spotters on the job as soon as the 
streams begin to freeze over. When the 
ice is thick enough to bear our weight, 
the spotters start telephoning around. 
Then work stops. Even the womenfolk 
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TRY THIS!... 


If you can obtain relief by holding 
back your rupture or ruptures in 
this manner-I CAN HELP YOU! 
Write today for my valuable FREE 
information which is based on 23 
years of practical experience. 


FRED B. MILLER, Mfgr. 
Dept. L, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


ILE S Try Page’s Palliative 
PILE PREPARATIONS 
If you are troubled with itching, 
bleeding or protruding piles, write 

_ for a FREE sample of Page’s Pal- 
liative Pile Preparations and you may 
bless the day you read this. Don’t wait. 
WRITE TODAY! 

, E.R. PAGE CO., Dept. 5K1 Marshall, Mich. 
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save lives 


Successful methods of treatment 
make it more important than ever 
to find the 150,000 “unknown” 
cases of tuberculosis—and to find 
them early. 

Mass X-ray campaigns to find TB 
in time are part of the work your 
Christmas Seal dollars help support. 

Remember, no one can be “cured” 
until treated ... and no one can 
be treated until the disease is 
discovered. 

Send in your contribution today. 
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| don’t object much to winter fishing, be- 
cause it puts good food on the table, 
| and that’s mighty important. 
Sometimes, of course, we push our 
| luck a little too hard or too soon. Then 
|the ice breaks and an angler or two 
|takes a ducking in frigid water. But 
| we can stand even that, for it means a 
|few extra snorts of eggnog—just to 
|ward off pneumonia. And the remedy 
| never fails, either! 
| Before starting on your first sucker 
| expedition, make sure that such fishing 
| is permitted in your state. In New York 
it’s legal on all streams (with certain 


local exceptions) from November 1 to 
April 30, provided the snatching is done 
in water at least five miles from a 
stream’s source. 

If you plan to do your fishing on pri- 
vately owned waters, get the owner's 
permission. And don’t forget to leave 
him a mess of suckers when you leave 
such tokens of appreciation go a long 
way toward improving relations be 
tween landowner and sportsman. 

Try ice fishing for suckers first 
chance you get. Here is one sport o1 
which there is no daily bag limit on fish 
or fun! THE END 





DON’T TEASE THE BEARS 


(continued from page 49) 


| 
| 


| 

dark brown, with a few white hairs on 
| head and neck. Furthermore, the bear 
|/had the typical digging claws of a 
| grizzly. Here was a case where a man 
| went out on a somewhat casual hunt for 
'a black bear and came back with a big 
and most unusual grizzly. 

Most authorities agree that a wounded 
grizzly is the most dangerous kind, and 
|a hungry bear the next most dangerous. 
To my mind, grizzlies are just greedy, 
| whether hungry or not, and that’s what 
| makes them dangerous. A Texan hunt- 
er I know will never forget his first 
encounter with a silvertip. He was 
anxious to get a trophy, so he and his 
guide killed a moose and set out its 
carcass as bait. Day after day, they 
visited the bait to see if a bear had 
been dining, but found no sign of one. 
Then a snowstorm blew up and inter- 
fered with their schedule for a few 
days. When they finally reached their 
bait again they found it pretty well 
chewed up, and there were tracks of a 
grizzly in the snow. 

The two men were standing there, 
cussing their luck, when they heard a 
slight noise behind them. Whirling 
about, they saw a huge grizzly only a 
few feet away. It had reared up to full 
height and was swinging its paws furi- 
ously, evidently about to charge. The 
| Texan got off just about the quickest 
| shot of his life and the bear went down, 
Before it could struggle to its feet 
again he finished it with two more shots. 

Woodsmen know better than to dis- 
|turb a feeding grizzly unless they are 
|adequately armed. One local trapper, 
carrying only a .22 rifle, surprised a 
bear that was feeding on a caribou the 
trapper had shot the day before for 
winter meat. The trapper took one look 
at the threatening bear and another at 
his little .22, and beat a retreat. He 
| figured that discretion was the better 
| part of valor and that it’s easier to kill 
| another caribou than to fight a grizzly. 

Seldom will a bear attack a man with- 
out provocation. But what the ‘“‘provo- 
cation” is may be hard to figure out. 
The bear may have a sere paw, a tooth- 
ache, a bad disposition, a gnawing hun- 
ger, or a bullying nature. Then the 
| mere presence of man is provocation. 
|But in the ordinary course of events 
|nine grizzlies out of tén will run from 





the sight or scent of man. It’s the 
tenth one that makes hunting uncertain 
and thrilling. 

The grizzly doesn’t seem to have the 
mischievous characteristics of the black, 
but I sometimes wonder. Once, while I 
was riding at the head of a packtrain, 
I spotted a bear just ahead of me on the 
trail. He gave me a long look, then 
dived into the brush. I knew there was 
no use calling up one of the hunters, for 
the bear would soon be a long way off. 
But about a minute later I heard a 
wild commotion to the rear, and terri- 
fied packhorses piled up behind me. 

I grabbed what horses I could and 
yelled for help. In a little while a pack- 
er galloped up and reported that a 
grizzly had cut through the train, stam- 
peding the horses. Then it had whirled 
around and dashed back again toward 
the hunters. They fell all over them- 
Selves trying to get out of its way and 
to reach their rifles. Some of them 
couldn’t even find the horses, let alone 
the rifles. Naturally, no one came even 
near putting a bead on that merry-go- 
round bear. It took all of us a couple 
of hours to round up the stock, find the 
packs, and get the train reorganized. 

Another grizzly that acted tough met 
his Waterloo thereby. Maybe he had a 
bellyache, maybe he was just naturally 
grouchy. Anyway, he ran into a couple 
of bighorn-sheep hunters who had ab- 
solutely no desire to tangle with him 
that day. But he had different ideas. 
Evidently resenting the hunters’ pres- 
ence, he followed them everywhere. 
They were stalking a particularly fine 
ram, but the bear kept after them, 
threatening them with sullen growls. 
Finally it showed signs it was ready 
for action and then came charging at 
them in earnest, with a curl] on its lips 
and a bow in its neck. The two men 
fired almost simultaneously. That was 
a pure case of self-defense. The hunters 
got a fine grizzly trophy and their ram 
got a new lease on life. 


] hile I have never been actually at- 
tacked by a bear, I’ve been in situa- 
tions that looked like attacks. One 
such incident occurred when a hunter 
and I were looking for a wounded griz- 
zly in the brush. Doc had shot it, only 
to see it disappear into the thick 
growth. We waited about an hour, giv- 
ing it a chance to die or at best stiffen 
up, then followed it. We moved slowly 
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through the undergrowth, 
chances and remaining alert for 
emergency. 

I was about fifty yards ahead of Doc, 
and had just stepped up onto a mound 
to look over some brush, when I heard 
him yell, “Look out! There he goes!”’ 

Whirling around, I saw the grizzly 
twenty-five yards away—and heading 
straight for me. Doc couldn’t shoot, for 
I was in direct line with the bear. I 
couldn’t either, because I was carrying 
a strange rifle and—in the excitement 
—fumbled vainly for the safety. The 
bear lumbered forward. Finally I forced 
myself to look at the rifle, find the 
safety, and slip it off. Then I man- 
aged to shoot. The grizzly stopped, 
veered, and tried to escape in another 
direction. My next shot nailed him. 

Now, I’m quite sure that this ‘‘attack”’ 
was accidental—that the bear had no 
idea I was in front of him when he 
started away from Doc. At the same 
time, I got an idea of how an oncoming 
grizzly looks at short range. It’s no 
subject for merriment. 


taking no 
any 


| once took moving pictures of a 
“charging” bear that wasn’t charg- 
ing at all. Persons who see it swear the 
bear was heading directly for the cam- 
era. Actually, here is what happened: 

A friend of mine—Mac-—-and I were 
out hunting when we spotted a grizzly 
about 200 yards up a steep snowslide. 
I started my camera going and then 
Mac got off a shot that broke the bear's 
back. It started to slide down the slope, 
dragging its hind legs, bellowing and 
waving its paws, and coming directly 
toward the camera. I just stood there 
—not too steady—and ground out film, 
hoping that Mac would finish the bear. 
But he didn’t shoot. Finally the bear 
loomed up so big in the view finder that 
I became alarmed and turned toward 
Mac. I was startled to see him stand- 
ing with his rifle in one hand, its bolt 
in the other—and a foolish look on his 
face. While he vainly tried to get the 
bolt back into the rifle, I whirled toward 
the bear. It had disappeared! 

I was astonished, for there was no 
cover anywhere near in which it could 
have hidden. Finally Mac got his rifle 
assembled and loaded. We started cau- 
tiously up the slide. After a few steps 
we noticed a crevasse in the ice about 


twenty-five yards ahead of us. The bear 
had fallen into it. 
A bear that is feeding on a carcass 


will seldom leave the area until he has 
finished it. He will keep all intruders 
away. He fears only human scent, and 
even that will not cause him to leave. 
He covers with leaves and trash what- 
ever part of the carcass he hasn't eaten, 
and then beds down near it to keep a 
Wary eye out for intruders. 

A sportsman and I were returning 
one afternoon from a sheep hunt when 
We spotted a large grizzly feeding on a 
moose carcass. It was two miles away, 
and the afternoon was too far advanced 
to permit a stalk, so we determined to 
Come back next day. We started out 
early the following morning and made 

long, roundabout detour to get into a 
800d position, with the wind in our 


favor. We moved forward slowly and 
carefully, glassing the area thoroughly, 
but caught no sight of the bear. We 
were pretty sure, though, that he was 
somewhere around. 

We poked our heads carefully over 
the top of a ridge and, just as we did, 
the bear reared up out of his bed, about 
seventy-five yards away. Evidently it 
suspected that some intruder—not nec- 
essarily us—-was near. Towering on its 
hind legs, it sniffed suspiciously. The 
hunter’s first shot caught it in a fore- 
paw, which the bear had been holding 
against its chest. The grizzly dropped 
down and bit at the paw. The next bul- 


let struck in the neck, and the bear fell | 


heavily. We approached cautiously, 
rifles at ready. At ten yards the bear 
started to get to its feet. But the| 


hunter put a finishing bullet through its 
head. He got a good trophy. 

Many hunters do not save the meat 
of the bears they kill, seeking only the 
hide. In many cases I consider this a 
wanton waste. It’s true that the bears 
that inhabit the coastal areas and feed 
heavily on fish will have fish-tainted 
flesh, and are unfit for food. But the 
flesh of the interior bears, which feed 
mostly on roots, berries, and other vege- 
tation, is considered very good. 

Bear meat spoils more rapidly than 
other wild game if it is not promptly 
and properly cared for. Unfortunately, 
most bear meat handled by inexperi- 
enced hunters is ruined. I have killed 
many bears—mostly blacks—-and have 
wasted very little meat. Dressed out 
promptly, cooled as soon as possible, 
and either frozen, canned, or pickled, 
it is—to my notion-—the most satis- 
factory and flavorsome meat that comes 
out of the woods. 

I, like Jack Sprat’s wife, prefer fat. 
I have consumed so much poor lean 
moose and caribou meat in my time that 
the excessively fat bear meat of the fall 
season is a treat. And anyway I believe 
that the outdoor man in a cold climate 
craves fat and blubber to a greater ex- 
tent than the sedentary individual. 

The grizzly is still one of the most 
highly prized of North American tro- 
phies. Only a tew are to be found in 
the United States, and then in wild, re- 
mote mountain areas, but it is no great 
feat tor a hunter to collect a good hide 
in some parts of Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia, Yukon, and Alaska. 


hat brings to mind the American 

who tried for years to take a grizzly 
but always muffed his chance because 
of buck fever at the last moment. On 
his most recent hunt he was riding 
along a trail with his guide when a big 
grizzly stepped out of the timber and 
stood motionless in front of them, only 
a short distance away. The sportsman 
dismounted quickly, knelt on one knee, 
and took aim. The guide grinned as he 
watched the rifle describing arcs and 


figure 8’s that covered the mountain- | 


side. 

The rifle cracked, the hunter straight- 
ened up, and the bear fell dead. To this 
day I can’t figure out which was the 
most surprised: the sportsman, the 
guide, or the bear. THE END 












BUY DIRECT-SAVE 


FACTORY DISCOUNTS UP TO 85% 
PORTABLE LIGHT PLANTS 


Item 273, 350 Watts 115 v. D. C. powered 
by a sturdy, easy starting 1 hp. Briggs 
engine, perfect for lights, radios, razor 

etc. im cabins or trailers. Use standard 
light bul be. —~ in gente box with recep 





tacle iy plug Weighs only 65 ibs. Reg 
Gea price $199.50. A terrific va $ 

sank - $99.75 

= PUSH BUTTON START 

(Item 24) A. C. PLANT 

500-700 watts—115 v.-60 cyc. A. C, Powered by a rugged 2 hp. easy 
starting Briggs gas engine. No wiring necessary. just plug in and 
operate. Plenty of current for any ol burner, freezer, brooder 
ump, emergency lights, etc. which require up to 700 watts. Idea! for 


Sivil Defense, Fire Depts . trailers and camps. Complete with Voit 
meter and built-in winding to charge 6 v, auto batteries. Item °4.Wt 
85 Ibs. Fully guaranteed. Be , reneres it war or storm $143 50 
knocks out power lines. 75 value . 
1000-1200 Watt Piant « ite pm 45) sare as Item 24 but $199 50 
larger generator & engine . . 
Bu: y Wholesale- Direct from Fa 
World's Largest Direct Selling Light Plant Factory 

(Item 10) Easily installed in furnace pipes. Forces 

even heat to all rooms. Over range, removes kitchen 

smoke and odors. Powerful continuous duty motor, 

110-120 V. A . super efficient fan moves 

huge volume of air (400 to 600 c.f.m.) 8 in. Fan, wt. 


5 Ib. $6.85; 9 in. Fan, wt. 6 ibs. $7.85; ae io. Fan. 
wt. 7lb. $8.85; 12 in. Fan, wt. 8 Ibs. $9.8 


exvanseon corp 

(Item 16) 40 ft. heavy duty, made of spe 
cially insulated No. 14 2-conductor wire 

So tough that you can drive over it and 
yet flexible one easy to handle. Resists oi 

grease or water. Extends electricity up to 
400 ft. Fh Paya voltage drop. Use indoors or 





out, Cc ome — bf aaa rubber plug and 

utiet, bs. Usually $4.50—Specia 

40 ft. $1.99: Comb: 2- 40 ‘tt. and 1 20 tt. Wrestal 100 ne. ). - + 33:38 
100 foot length (one piece)... ... 622 eee ee e «++ $4.85 





32 pc. SOCKET SET 
(Item 59) Highest — uar, non- 
breakable sockets ma By Husky. 
Beautiful, matched c econ alloy, 
absolutely the best. Complete perm 
of 21 sockets from ‘4 in. thru 7 «16in 
in ‘y in. drive and 7. 16 in. thre 
1-116 in. in in. drive: 2 exten 
trons, reversible in. ratchet - 
adaptor bit. slide head, all angle 
coupling, 2 end wrenches, ‘sin. speeder handle and etuedy metal too! 


box. For professional mechanics who want the be 

wr 14 Ibs. Easily worth $41 BO While they las $16.95 

Send 10c for Sig Fi nctery Catalog Free colt order. Prices f.0.b. 
Chicago area ioney back guarantee. Send check or M. 


Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Dept. 54B, Burlington, Wis. 


“| Have Earned an Average of 


#15224"HOUR’ 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 






Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio. 
Many Others ‘‘Cleaning Up’’ 
—So Can YOU! 


MAZING new kind of 
fire extinguisher. Tiny a 





“‘Presto’’ does job of bulk ; W. F. Wydallis 
extinguishers that cost 
times as much, are 8 anes as he avy. Ends 
fires fast as 2 ry Fits in palm of hand 
Guaranteed fo 20 years Sell for only 
$5.4 Over a ft. already sold 

Show it to civil defense workers, owners of 
homes, cars, boats, farms, ete. and to stores 
for re-sale—make good income, H. J. Kerr 
reports $20 a day. C. Kama, $1.000 a month 
Write for FREE Sales Kit. No obligation 


New Mideet MERLITE INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. 3612 
Miracle— 201 East (6th St., New York 3. N. Y. JN 
PRESTO". (4NADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St 

Montreal 1, P.Q. (1f you want a regular Presto to use as 


a demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back if you wish.) 


FINEST RAINIER DOWN HAT 


Guaran- 
hat made. Warm, 
Weatherproof 


The ideal gift for the outdoorsman 


teed to be the finést down 
lightweight, comfortable 
poplin crown filled with pure new down 
Fur flap protects ears and back of neck 
Flexible 3” rubber-lined leather bill, won't 
crack or chip. Color choice smoke, sand, or 
scarlet. State hat size. Sent prepaid for just 
$6.95, fit and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for free Outdoorsman’s Catalog 


GENE WALBY 


Dept. V 208 Seneca St., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
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WHY 


our dog is working aheacd of you 
\ in the field, cautious, earnest, and 
intent. He moves to the side to 
explore a low clump of thick brush. 
Suddenly a ringneck wings out and 
thunders upward, the morning sun in- 
tensifying his brilliance against the 
blue sky. You aim, fire, and the bird 
plummets to earth. What a day! And 
what a dog! You reach down and pat 
him. 

It may not occur to you then, or even 
later, that the dog which flushed or 
pointed that bird owes much of his form 
and ability to the influence of bench- 
shows and field trials. You may protest, 
saying that your dog has never been 
near a bench snow or field trial. That 
may be, but he’s benefited from them 
just the same. Let me tell you how. 

Bench shows, as the term implies, 
have nothing to do with work afield. 
They are concerned witn a dog’s phy- 
sical make-up and the equipment with 
which he must work. This equipment 
includes feet, pasterns, shoulder blades, 
heart room, and hindquarters. If the 
dog is to do good work, all those things 
must be sound, well formed, work in 
harmony, and be co-ordinated with 
other parts of the dog’s anatomy. No 
matter how spirited a dog may be, if he 
doesn’t have the right equipment he'll 
never do a satisfactory job. 

Physical perfection alone, of course, 
doesn’t make a great hunting dog any 
more than it does a winning race horse. 
He needs something more—that fight- 
ing or working spirit which is so neces- 
sarily a part of championship. That’s 
why bench shows, important as they 
are, can’t give you all the answers. But 
in my 30 years of experience I’ve never 
seen a top-grade dog that wasn’t built 
right. 

There are two types of dog-show 
enthusiasts. One considers breeding and 
showing as a sport in itself, and persons 
in this group are far more interested 
in things like the set of an ear and the 
color of an eye than in a dog’s func- 
tional ability. The other type is pre- 
occupied with breeding and looking for 
a pattern that will make a good work- 
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ing dog in the field. Some sportsmen 
think that dog shows fall down on this 
particular phase of activity, but if that 
is so it’s my opinion the fault is not one 
of principle inherent in the show busi- 
ness but of the individual breeders and 
specialty clubs that promote particular 
breeds. 

Breeders and clubs have written 
standards of excellence for each breed 
of dog. These standards aren’t estab- 
lished hastily by small cliques of ex- 
perts, as some people believe. They take 
a long time to put together, and are 
influenced by the thinking of fanciers 
all over the country. The golden-re- 
triever breeders, for example, have been 
working for over a year on a revision 
of that breed’s standards, and other 
breeders of hunting dogs are doing the 
same in efforts to clarify the various 
qualifying factors and make the stand- 
ards as near foolproof as possible. 

Intelligent judgment of dogs based on 
these measures must go beyond the ac- 
tual wording of the standards, of course. 
It must take into account such things 
as the mechanical advantages of a 
shoulder that is well laid back, single 
tracking, and so on. 


he shows themselves follow a set 

plan. Dogs and bitches of each breed 
are first shown separately in puppy, 
novice, American-bred, bred-by-exhibi- 
tor, and open classes. Blue ribbons are 
given for first place, but there are five 
other ribbons for each breed that are 
more important than the blue. 

The first-place dogs in each breed 
are grouped together in what is known 
as the winners’ class, and the best is 
selected. The same is done with both 
sexes. Dogs chosen from this class are 
the only ones that score points toward 
championship. The dog and the bitch 
then compete for the best of winners, 
after which the champions are brought 
in to determine the best-of-breed and 
best opposite sex. 

The various breeds are divided into 
six groups, including sporting dogs and 
hounds. The first-place dog in each of 
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SHOWS AND TRIALS? 


these groups competes against other 
group winners for the title of best-in- 
show. 

Now we come to field trials. They 
started in America back in 1877 as the 
result of heated arguments between two 
Tennessee sportsmen. The first trial 
was run over the Hobart Ames planta- 
tion at Grand Junction, Tenn., and the 
event there is still the annual feature of 
the pointer and setter fanciers. Heats 
run to three hours, and standards are 
of the highest. 


hese trials give us a chance to see 

how the various patterns developed 
by the breeders can be made to work 
afield. There are various types of trials 
which emphasize specific features for 
which a given breed has been developed. 
Though you, as an individual sports- 
man, may not need a dog that has the 
speed and hunting ability of a field-trial 
winner, nevertheless, these superper- 
formers definitely help to raise the 
average quality of the breeds they rep- 
resent and hence give us greater as- 
surance of owning a better gun dog. 

There are field trials for all types of 
sporting dogs, and each is planned to 
bring out the best characteristics of the 
breed. For example, in pointer and set- 
ter trials qualities like speed, ranging 
ability, and steadiness on game are 
major factors. The trials are run in 
several different kinds of stakes—pup- 
py, dogs under 1 year old, derbies, dogs 
under 30 months of age, all-age, and 
open all-age. 

The pointer and setter circuit starts 
in Canada on pheasants, prairie chick- 
ens, and Hungarians. It swings into 
the Southern part of the United States, 
on quail, in the winter months, and then 
turns North to New Jersey and New 
York State. The majority of these 
trials are conducted under the American 
Field rules, but some, particularly those 
for Irish and Gordon setters, are con- 
ducted under the American Kennel Club 
regulations. 

Of all the field trials, those for cocker 
and springer spaniels most closely re- 
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Redbones, Blacktans, 

Blueticks, Foxhounds, 

Rabbithounds, Bea- 

lehounds, Bird dogs, Puppies all breeds. 
ree Literature and pictures. Trial. 
SHORT CREEK KENNELS 


BOX 464 BOAZ, ALABAMA 
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He Barks! He No 
Anti-Bark Bridle : 

Stops Barking and neigh- 

bors’ complaints. Easy on 

dog. Practical muzzle for 

dogs at large. Insurance 

against killing sheep and poultry. “=< 

Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 

breed wanted for. Price postpd-—$1.00 

Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50 

Se for FREE Cataleg 
WARNER’S PROD. CO., Dept.L, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 





METAL NAME PLATES 











> YOUR NAME y or KEY TAGS 
40. each 
Half actual size for $1.00 


QUANTITY PRICE—SAME STAMPING 
8for$2 - 1Sfor$3 - 2Sfor$4 - SOfor$é 
LARGER QUANTITIES ON REQUEST 
TAGCO P. O. Box 203L, DEALERS 

vy Pleasant Valley. N. Y. WANTED 














HUNTERS! 

» 

Did you get the Iimit last Season? Buy from a man who started 
hunting, and training dogs, when he was fifteen vears old 
Every dog sold on trial. Dogs of the hunting breeds 

ten, OE ORE $25.00 COMBINATION . .$20.00 
SEMI-SILENT ...$20.00 SQUIRREL ..... $15.00 
CAGEIT seuss SIG.CO FOR ..wwccves. $25.00 


10 DAYS TRIAL 
Wri.e for literature containing terms of sale 


J. N. RYAN KENNEL 
KENTUCKY 


HUNTERS 


We offer hounds of all types 
and breeds. 
Coon, Combination hounds, 
Fox, Rabbit and Squirrel 
dogs. 
Ten days trial; list free. 
HILL-SIDE KENNELS 
SESSER 1, ILLINOIS 


MURRAY 














HUNTERS! 


Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
ers, Foxhounds. Rabbit hounds; 
Blacktans, Redbones, Blueticks, 
Spotted, Trained. Reasonable. 
Pictures, Literature free. Trial allowed. 


WILDWOOD KENNELS 


Dept. OL, Herrick, Illinois 


WEIMARANERS 


Years of selective breeding and constant culling 
of stock has earned a national reputation as 
breeders of top stock for this old and established 
kennel, All pups and adult dogs fully guaranteed 
and shipped on five day approval at our risk, at 
prices that the average man can afford. Imported 
and domestic stock. Select your pup now and 
hunt with him this fall. All ages, either sex, 
trained or untrained. 
FIELD MASTER'S KENNELS, Reg. $ 

Route One Augusta, Wisconsin 

















Does Your DOG COME 
WHEN CALLED 


SIT AND STAY ON COMMAND? 


1 t, he POSITIVELY WILL. and in ONLY A FEW DAYS 
i su follow the NEW, SIMPLE, SHORT-CUT procedure 
Kiven in the booklet *‘‘TRAINING YOUR DOG TO COMI 
WHEN CALLED.’’ Results UNBELIEVABLE! Order TODAY 


WW. Only $1.00, Send money with order t« 


GEO. K. WILTON, Box 315-10, Montclair, N. J. 








Top Notch Coon Hounds............. $75 
Combination Hounds................ $50 
Extra good old Coon Hounds......... $40 
Nice Started Coon Hounds........... $30 
Fox, Wolf and Deer Hounds.......... $30 
Good Rabbit Hounds................- $20 
See See $15 
Extra good Squirrel dogs............ $25 
10 days trial 
Virgil Hendrix Seligman, Missouri 








semble actual hunting conditions. 
Pheasants are liberated over a marked 
course. Dogs are run in braces, as they 
are at pointer and setter trials. Three 
official guns are posted in the field. The 
dogs don’t point their game, but work 
about 30 yd. ahead of their handlers 
;}and flush the birds within gunshot 





range. An official gunner then kills the | 


| game. 

A competing dog is required to sit 
'immediately he flushes a bird, mark 
| its fall, and go out on command to make 
| the retrieve. This procedure guards 
against the dog putting up other birds 
that might be in the cover, and also 
keeps the animal under control to make 
the retrieve. The presence of the official 
|} gun assures all dogs of an even break 
;}on the kill; none are handicapped by 
| handlers who may be poor shots. 

Retriever trials are conducted for 
breeds used mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, on waterfowl, such as the 
Labrador, golden, and Chesapeake Bay. 
These dogs also are used on upland 
game, of course, just as other breeds 
customarily used on land do water 
work. 

Though the dogs operate in pairs, 
they are not used together. One must 
sit where his handler designates while 
the other makes his retrieve. A good 
| dog will retrieve quickly and briskly 
| without too much floundering around 
or roughing the bird, deliver the game 
to his handler, and await orders. Dogs 
are penalized for barking and whining. 


| 


he emphasis put on retrieving by 

promoters of the trials is widely ap- 
proved by conservation authorities, and 
| for a good reason. An estimated 20 per- 
cent of ducks shot where retrievers 
| aren’t used are crippled and not recov- 
ered. A similarly large percentage of 


| upland game also is lost because hunt- | 
ers and their non-retrieving dogs can’t | 
In my | 
opinion these functions are most impor- | 
tant and should be taught to all gun | 


locate and bring birds to bag. 


dogs. 

Beagle trials enjoy great popularity 
|and are conducted nationwide for two 
| classes—-13 and 15-in. dogs. When in 
braces the dogs are run on cottontails, 
but in packs they’re put on hares. The 
dogs aren’t judged so much for speed 
and driving ability as for striking the | 
trail, accuracy in running the line, voice, 
| endurance, and response to the handler’s 
| orders, 

Another popular series of trials, par- 
in the Midwest, is operated | 
hounds. In some sections as 
150 to 200 hounds will be en- 
week-end competitions. The 
dogs are run in heats, usually 10 to a 
heat. Six awards are made for each 
heat: first, second, and third line, and 
the same for tree. A fast dog may cut 
the course and hit the tree ahead of’a 
good line dog. The six winning dogs 
then are entered in the usual elimination 
heats. 

Breeds featured at these trials in- 
| clude the black-and-tan, bluetick, red- 
bone, Walker, and many crosses. The 
crossbred entries usually have _ blood- 
hound in them, for line running, or 
greyhound and Doberman for speed, | 


ticularly 
for coon 
many as 
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And visions 


MILK-BONE danced 
through his head! 


Give your dog the perfect Christmas 
present —a big box of MILK-BONE 
Dog Biscuits! Fun to chew—good for 
him, too. He needs MILK-BONE. 
MILK-BONE products contain nutrients your dog 
needs: Vitamins A, B,;, Bz, D 

andE... Meat Meal... Milk oun i at 
... Fish Liver Oil . . . Wheat Guaranteed by ” 
Germ .. . Whole Wheat Flour \ Good Housekeeping 
... Minerals ... Chlorophyllin. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 













a 
“Or at 
45 aoveariseo 


COMPANY. 


Good food is part of 
the heart to hunt. Get 
Vitality at feed, seed 
or sporting goods store. 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


















Keep Dogs Off 
Furniture, Rugs, etc. 
Protects anything you want your 
dog to let alone. Shake on a little 
Powder Chaperone—you can't smell 
it; dogs avoid it. Easy way to train. 
Jse on slippers, drapes, etc., to stop 
puppy damage. Harmless to every- 
thing in the home. Kceps male dogs 
away from females in season. 

Send No Money Order POWDER 
CHAPERONE C.0.D. $1 plus post- 
age (or send $1 bill at our risk and we'll 
pay postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 

KITTY CHAPERONE— Prevents cats from clawing and 

ruining expensive chairs, drapes, rugs, ete. Keeps them 

off anything you want to protect. Shaker Pkg. $1. 
LIQUID CHAPERONE—keeps dogs, cats, other animals 
away from evergreens, flower beds, vegetable gardens, gar 
bage cans, etc. Harmless to you, your pets and your plants 
Economical—just spray on; won’t wash off. 8-oz. $1; Qt. $3 
SUDBURY LABORATORY Box 468, S. Sudbury, Mass. 
Stores: Write for Special Offer. 
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yrHE WEW! NEW! 
DOGGIE-DISH-OUT 


Stainless Steel 


e NO MESS! 

e NO FUSS! 

¢ No more ruined 
silverware! 

Simply insert, 

and twist to serve out 

the required amount 


of dog or cat food. 
Saves time and money! 


THE IDEAL GIFT 
FOR DOG OWNERS 


Patent Pending 


press 


DOGGIE—DISH—OUT 
53 Spark Str. Brockton 18, Mass. 


Pléase send..........Doggie-Dish-Out @ 50c ea. 
P.P. to 


NAME 
I as sins center tscrsss tent cen tassynngarsnckbevivaseesmenernaneneas 


PROTEC T CHILDREN 


Pals Clean 
see FLEA-NO 





For es fries "Ops 5 

28" %G oO 
Vey wy 
chemically treated mat 
or separately rids cats 





post 
<= PAID 


Use this revolutionary, 
on regular bed of pet, 
or dogs of fleas, ticks, nits. 
counter-acts animal smell. 
erinarians. Order today —money back guarantee! 
Check or Money Order. 


V. F. GARRETT C0. 


P.O. Box 1143-74 
_ DALLAS, TEXAS 


SECTIONAL KENNEL FENCE 

















(eo) ATLAS FENCE COMPANY 
VENANGO & CEDAR STS. © PHILA. 34, PA. 


HUNTING COCKERS 


EVERYBODY LOVES A PUPPY 
Why not give one for Christmas? Ours are 




















. friendlier, merrier and pedigreed. 
From 6 weeks to 6 months old 


$50 to $100 
BEROL LODGE KENNELS (AKC) 


710 E. 14th Street New York 9, N. Y. 
(Kennels in Westchester) 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 





Pleasant, clean odor | 
Kennel-tested by vet- | 


and they invariably shoot for the tree 
prizes. 

Foxhound trials have a large follow- 
ing in the South and Southwest. They 
are run much like the coon trials, 
though the courses are longer. A good 
judge at these trials usually can tell 
just where each dog is by listening to 
the animal’s voice. 

Coursing trials for gazehounds are 
run in the Middlewest, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, and are under the control of the 
National Coursing Association at Abi- 
Jene, Kan. The procedure is to release a 
brace of hounds on a rabbit that has a 
chance of making an exit hole in the 
enclosure before the hounds catch up. 

Another form of trial is the Digg 
held for dachshunds, terriers, and other 
breeds that go to ground for their game. 
Events for these dogs haven’t attracted 
too much attention as yet, but they are 
enjoyed by many breeders. 


While field trials perform the stimu- 
lating function of bringing together 
persons with similar interests, their 
greatest value is in establishing work 
patterns for dogs that are as near to 
perfection as possible. 

This benefits all dogs, including yours, 
since it encourages breeding that brings 
out in them the best in physical con- 
formation and mental and emotional 
aptitudes. Bloodlines thus established 
raise the quality of all grade stock on 
which they are used, regardless of 
whether or not succeeding generations 
ever go near a competition. 

But it’s not enough to breed good 
dogs that perform well. We _ should 
breed well-performing dogs that are 
structurally sound and have the right 
equipment for the job. That’s why both 
bench shows and field trials are impor- 
tant to all of us. They promote a fine 
blend of both.— McDowell Lyon. 





GARDEZ-VOUS 


(continued from page 36) 


la magnificent battle before Bill could 


wade ashore and gaff him. 


We put out our rigs again, but 


| the thunderous disturbance caused by 
ae. J 8 


gar had put the other fish 
down. So Bill and I pulled to the bank 
for a bite of lunch in the shade of the 
willows. 


We relaxed for an hour. Then we 


| noticed that gar had begun to roll at the 
|next bend, 
| wasn’t much action around us, so Bill 


600 yards away. There 
|and I changed locations. I'd hardly 
time to spill the anchor overboard at 
the head of the sandbar before Bill got 
a strike. He waited quietly while the 
fish went to the end of its run before 
| socking the hook home. 

I reached for my camera, squatted 
| on my heels on the bow seat, and waited 
| for action. But instead of jumping, the 
| fish turned and ran with the current, 
taking out line against the heavy drag 


, | until it seemed that he must have gone 


|at least a quarter of a mile. Then in 
|the shadow of the far bank, out of 
| picture range, he put on a show like a 
marlin. He tore the surface of the 
|'water apart and threw spray like a 
fast cruiser. I watched him until I was 
sick inside that he wasn’t close enough 
| for me to get his performance on film. 

Johnnie Gray, fishing from the bar, 
| got the next strike. He’d never caught 
a big fish before, but under M. J.’s tu- 
toring he let his line go just long enough 
and then struck with enough power to 
hook the armored giant solidly. But, 
being a professional photographer, his 
mind was more on pictures than on 
landing that gar. 

“Get my camera,” he yelled to M. J. 
as the fish began to act up. It did a 
magnificent waltz forty feet out in the 
river, then fell back on its side and 
headed downstream. 

“Did you get that?” Johnnie howled. 

“No,” M. J. yelped. “Give him line, 
give him line. How do you operate this 
camera ?”’ 

“Pull out the slide,’’ 


Johnnie panted. 
| “What slide?” 


Johnnie groaned. The fish was head- 
ing upstream and the line was slacken- 


ing. 
“Reel in, reel in,’”’ M. J. bawled. 
“Set the shutter,” Johnnie urged. 
“Damn,” M. J. said, “he’s getting 
slack!”’ 


“Pull the slide and shoot the picture.” 

Bill was laughing so, he almost fell 
over the side of the boat. 

When Johnnie finally beached the big 
gar I slipped off my clothes, eased over- 
board, and swam ashore to get pictures 
of him and M. J. holding up the monster. 
Bill estimated it at 140 pounds. We 
stood admiring it for a while, and then 
we all went for a swim. 

I'd just got back to the boat, and 
Johnnie and M. J. were still soaking 
and splashing, when one of the reels 
ashore started clicking. I set up a 
clamor, and both boys took off up the 
bank like naked New Guinea savages 
along a fringe of tropical beach. 

It was M. J.’s rod. The gar was 
dragging the bait to midriver. Again 
I got my camera ready, visualizing a 
splendid action picture. 

The click ticked methodically for a 
full five minutes. It seemed like thirty. 
M. J. brought the rod tip back sharply. 

Right then Bill’s reel began to talk. 
At almost the same instant Johnnie 
leaped for his rod. Then the click 
started on mine. Four gars on at once. 
I locked my legs around my rod to keep 
from losing it altogether, and decided 
to stick with the camera. 


here was an undercurrent of excite- 

ment. M. J.’s fish hadn’t broken 
water. I had a sudden inspiration that 
made me focus my camera just beyond 
the stern of our boat. 

I didn’t have long to wait. The water 
crashed at Bill’s feet, and half 4a 
bucketful hit him in the face. The fish 
came up, snorted, and sounded in 4 
tangle of lines. My hunch was right. 
M. J.’s fish had cruised down the mid- 
dle of the river, circled back under our 
boat, and wrapped himself up in lines 
and anchor rope. 

When the gar realized he was trapped 
in a snarl of lines he went insane. And 
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brother, if you think a 120-pound ar- 
mored savage can’t raise hell in a 
tangle of gear, you’d better change your 
mind. He lashed furiously, uttering a 
guttural oath every time he almost 
swamped our boat. 

Testing the line strength to the last 
slender thread, M. J. finally reeled him 
in, tangle and all. 

By now the sun hung close to the 
treetops, and our time on the river was 
growing short. I put my camera back 
in its case and announced firmly that it 
would stay there until I hooked into 
one of those big snouts. Bill baited my 





You bait up with a huge chunk of fish 


rig, and I jumped overboard with it and 
swam ashore. 

I threw my chunk of fish into the cur- 
rent and sat down. A few minutes later 
a boat landed at the lower edge of the 
bar and two fishermen dragged ashore 
the largest gar we’d seen that day. I 
walked down with Johnnie to take its 
measurements. Dick Radway and his 
father, from Lansing, Mich., had caught 
it after battling it for an hour and a 
half. It stretched the tape at seven feet 
three. 

Just then my own reel began to click. 
I pulled the rod out of the sand and fol- 
lowed the fish down the bank. The reel 
clicked steadily for two minutes . 
five minutes... ten. 

“Hit him,” M. J. yelled. 

I ran a dozen steps back up the sand- 
bar and struck three times. Downriver, 
in the bend, the hook went home. White 
water exploded as my gar took to the 
air. Across 100 yards of line I felt the 
Same tremendous power that a big tuna 
conveys. He hit the water, sounded, 
and leaped again, throwing his huge 
body around like a rainbow trout. He 
jumped a third time, unseated the hook 
—and left a dead line in my hands. 

My knees were weak as I waded 
ashore, and my jaw was sagging. Bill 
Apple was watching me, and he had a 
grin on his face. 

“The big ones,” he cracked, “always 
get away.” THE END 












KUMFORT 


(A AL Mb EA 


GET YOUR DOG OFF THE 
COLD, DAMP FLOOR AND 
OFF THE FURNITURE! 


Kumfort mattresses are soft, 
warm and comfortable—pro- 
vide permanent protection 
against dampness and drafts. 
Four inches thick and eyelet 
tufted. A fine quality cedar 


treated cotton filled mattress. 
_ Made to order. 


WASHABLE SLIPCOVERS 





slip on and off easily. 
% the price of mattress it fits. 
Buy two so that one 


(See size 





DEALERS — write for 
folder, price lists. 


sensser’ 6.00 
: 27"x44", 10.00 
Select your size from table on right. 36x50", 12.00 





Made to fit these mattresses: have snap fasteners, 
Price for each slipcover is 
table) 
can be clean at all times. 


A real mattress, 
4 inches thick. 
Far superior to 
mats or pads. 


CEDAR TREATED 
Pilled with first 
quality combed 
cotton ... cedar 
treated for 


FLEA CONTROL 










} and Prices 
ar. $ 4.5 


Send cash, check or money order:— 
C.O.D.’s SOc extra plus shipping charges 


MFORT MFG. CO. 


| Dept. OL-12, 79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 




















TRAIN YOUR DOGS 





WITH THIS AMAZING NEW 
“SILENT” DOG WHISTLE 


Now Available! Your DOG hears it—Your NEIGHBORS 


don’t. High frequency pitch scientifically suited to your 
dog’s hearing will bring him in even if three blocks away. 
Same type used for directing dogs on Hollywood sound 
stages. Ideal for training, hunting or calling pets without 
disturbing your neighbors. Prewar price, ONLY $1.00 
Postpaid. 


M. G. Totten, 3-0 Young’s Road, Dedham, Massachusetts 





s*1 (Above) 
-2 (Below) 








SOLID LEATHER DOG COLLARS 
WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


$1.00 EACH or SIX FOR $5.00 
THE ary LEATHER, BUCKLES a DEES 
HAT MONEY CAN BU 
Give BREED OF DOG FOR a 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRES 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQU EST 


BALLARD LEATHER CO. 
212-N. COLLEGE ST., Dept, 0.L., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















Price $2.25. 
alloy. Metal bead whistle chain $1.00 additional 


SANBORN PRODUCTS CO., Box 132, Dept. P-12, Mentor, Ohio 











Dogs respond without special training. Factory tested at one mile. Precision turned from aluminum 
No C.0.D.’s please. 


#4 ALTERNATING 
2 TONE 
DOG WHISTLE 











FINE HUNTING HOUNDS 


for Coon, Fox, Rabbits and combination game. 

We offer black and tans, blueticks, Redbones, 

Walkers, Goodmans, Beagles and others. 

Write for free picture list showing types and 
breeds, price list, etc. 


Shipped with trial at reasonable prices. 





SHOOTING DOGS TRAINED 


Complete job strictly quarentend. Staunch 
on point, steady to wing and shot, back. 
Retrieve tenderly and promptly on com- 
} mand and stay and hunt dead and crip- 
| ples. ALSO training and boarding by 
the month 


LUCAS KENNELS 

























OKAW RIVER KENNEL, COWDEN, ILLINOIS |] phone 3301, Rose Hill Newton, III. 
; ee c Have a few high-class 
This breed is a specialist on singles, | trained Pointers and Set- 
cripples, and dead birds. Pups, grown | ters—sun dogs you will be 
stock, trained and partly trained. Best | Proud to own, and a pleas- 
diines. Priced right ure to shoot over. Close, 
bloodlines. ent. medium and wide. Prices 

CARL W. JONES, reasonable. Shipped on trial. Write, phone or 














come. Visitors welcome. Dogs shown on quail. 
7-7931-3315 Centenary, Shreveport, Louisiana State dog wanted. Reference given, 
———— SS SO OO | WL. HARGROVE, Box 75, Hardin, Ky. Tel.: 25 
Better Class e Coon Sticks 
Hounds raised and trained in the best game section of Train your ae and pups to run and tree 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, Coon hounds priced according to 2" eed be , by cn ying your own trails. Only 
age, hunting ability and record of coon treed. Priced “ali cam eeame thie th pure o ce issbaygy bho 
$100.00, $125.00 and $150.00, extra good long eared Cat | paid. New style, olain A canes re page I my pos 
J | 0; com- 
hounds—$75.00 and $100.00, Fox— Wolf— Deer hounds | plete with nameplate, %4” wide 75c; Ya” wide She 
$75.00 and $100.00, Champion Rabbit hounds—$40.00 | * wide $1.00. Postpaid, state length. Brass name- 
and $50.00. Will run a Rabbit until holed or shot, Young plates with your name and address, 5 for $1.00 
well started. Coon hounds—one and two years old Postpaid. 
$40.00 and $50.00 Barking good at tree with my older Satisfaction Guaranteed 


hounds. Trial allowed. 35 years in the Dog 


HENRY FORT 


Business— 
Newton Road, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 








DOG ITCH? 


Does he bite and scratch himself furiously? Is he 
irritable and restless? Then it may be due to ‘‘Summer 
Itch—Summer Eczema‘’ or some type of fungus infec- 
tion. Give him quick relief with SYL-A-TAN. A vet- 
erinarian’s formula. Works wonders. No grease. No oil. 
Clean, safe and easy to use. Shipped postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


HARTMAN PRODUCTS, Dept. 61 
1901 Sylvania Ave, Toledo 13, Ohio 


Bill Boatman Dept. 0.L. Highland, Ohio 











NAME PLATES 











BRASS, ALUMINUM OR STEEL 
ea.—3 for $1.00 
FREE PRICE. List 
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WARNING! “You’ LL BE SORRY 


IF YOU DON’T CONTACT US BEFORE YOU 
BUY! IDEAL GIFTS. All ages ready to go. Unre- 
lated pairs. Natural HUNTERS from world-fa- 
mous lines. Point, honor, retrieve like experts at 
young age. (5 mo. pup shown above.) Unexcelled 
liveability & performance record. Guaranteed 
100% healthy. Rabies, permanent distemper 
shots, wormed, registered, housebroken, free 
dog-house crate. Ship everywhere but Russia. 
On approval. Breeding is a science & is our 
business—not a hobby. Here to stay, not fly-by- 
nite. Sold hundreds of pups to satisfied HUNT- 
ERS. Our determination to uphold fine reputation 
of breed & our kennels insures you A-1 pups. 


REGAL WE]MARANERS 


ED REGAL, 


FOR SALE 


dogs. High-Class Fox-Hounds. Rabbit dogs 
and Beagles a Specialty. Prices reasonable. 
Free literature and Pictures. TRIAL ALLOWED. 

















STRAIGHT 
COONERS 


eee paaamae Tree 
Hounds ird- 


RACCOON MOUNTAIN SESE S 
Oures somes, Ow 


Box 268 LBERTVILLE, ALABAMA 








— Christmas Weimaraners 


GIVE “The ONLY True Friend that 
Money Can Buy”—a pup from PINELAND! 
We also TRAIN Weimaraners. 
Breeding stock, and stud service at all times. 
Our pups are from HUNTERS. 

Terms, if desired. 

PINELAND KENNELS 
Jack Ahearn, Owner Wagram, N. C. 





WEIMARANER PUPS 


Aristocratic dogs born in the woods. Parents 
point and retrieve birds, land & water; trail, 
tree and kill furred game. Mind the children, 
drive my herds. Unexcelled as family com- 
panions. Get one for Christmas. 


> Roscoe Mace « Roby, Mo. 














Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless, Simple, Successful, Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. No 
red tape. Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 
oe postpaid. 
pont Pr 
312 ‘aan St. 


Geoie 





y, Dept, 11, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 














ARKANSAS 


COON HOUNDS 


High class Coon Hounds, $100 and $150, High class 
combination tree hounds coon, skunk, opossum 
$75.00, High class deer hounds $50 and $75. High 
class rabbit hounds— Males $40, Females $35. High 
class squirrel dogs of the silent trailing type, real tree 
dogs, $50 and $75. Partly trained coonhounds, just 
need a little more work, $40. 

Send dime for literature ten days trial. Phone 5128— 


EDWARD FERGUSON, BOONEVILLE, ARK. 
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Your “PET PILLOW’”’ 


Filled with Cedar —Pileasant, Fragrant, 
Healthful, Flexible, Sanitary. 
Keeps Your Pets Clean—Stops Animal Odors 


Scientifically designed for 
Comfort and Protection. 





| LOVE THAT 





Ideal for dogs or cats. 
Large size (17x29 in.) 
Made of heavy striped 
denim ticking, Genuine 
Cedar Filling, Nature's 
own deodorant and insect 
repellent. Makes insects 
“*skedaddle.”’ Absorbs an- 
imal odors, replacing with 
the pleasant, fragrant 
odor of Cedar. Your dog 


or cat makes own bed to satisfy animal instinct. This is 
why ‘Your Pet Pillow’’ is so Popular. 
Order Today. pactude name of your dealer. 

3 Sizes: 17x29 ewe 17x29 
(zipper) $4.95, 24x36 (zipper) $5. 95 Prepaid 
Special sizes: Made to order. Write for prices. po _ ck to 

CED-AIR PRODUCTS Omen, Dope. 
526 WALNUT ST. AS 3A2 
Dealers Invited. Write Rheem & 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





og 
Sbealth 


by 
JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer personally all 
letters from readers regarding their dogs’ 
health. It should be remembered when 
writing him that serious illnesses cannot be 
treated successfully by a person unable to 
examine the dog. In such instances, a local 
veterinarian should be consulted at once. 





Ph. 3-5779, 3810 Bowie, Amarillo, Tex. 





Scratches Continually 


Question: Our dog doesn’t have fleas, but she 
scratches continually, rolls on her back, and 
grunts. The insides of her buttocks are red, and 
she has lost her appetite. What can we do for 
her?—Mrs. William Dabac, Ohio. 


Answer: Sponge her coat with bay rum and 
water or vinegar and water (3 to 4 tbsp. to a 
small basin of water) and rub dry. Apply some 
baby oil to the affected parts. Bathe the dog 
once every two or three weeks, using Castile 
soap or soap flakes. Be sure to wash all the soap 
out of the coat. Groom her daily. Include beef, 
milk and eggs in her diet, and add % tsp. of 
calcium lactate to her food once a day.—J.R.K. 


Dog Keeps Running Away 


Question: Soon after our baby was born our 
dog became very jealous, and now he keeps run- 
ning away from home. Recently we had him 
castrated, thinking that that might diminish his 
wanderlust, but it hasn’t. What should we do 
with him?—Kenneth Taylor, Nebr. 


Answer: 
him plenty of attention. 
all times when he’s outdoors. It may help to 
send him to a training school. It’s probably too 
soon to realize the operation's effects.—J.R.K. 


Be patient with the dog, and give 
Keep him on a leash at 


Pre-Natal Feeding 


Should I feed my dog anything 
pregnancy?—M. J. Lopez, 


Question: 
special during her 
a. Z. 


Answer: She may require more food toward 
the end of her pregnancy, but don’t overfeed 
her. See that her diet includes beef, milk, and 
eggs, and add %4-tsp. of calcium gluconate to 
the food once a day. Give her access to fresh 
drinking water. Permit her to exercise as she 
wishes, and if she becomes constipated give 
her some mineral oil.—J.R.K. 


Discouraging Fleas 


Question: How can I rid my dog of fleas? — 
Mrs. F. D’Agostino, N. Y. 


Answer: Sponge the dog’s coat with a mix- 
ture of 1 tbsp. of kerosene in 1 pt. of milk. 
Leave it on for half an hour, then bathe the 
animal. Use Castile soap or soap flakes, and 
add 1 tbsp. of creolin to the bath water. Repeat 
the treatment in one week. Dust derris powder 
with 4 percent rotenone into the coat twice a 
week.—J.R.K. 


Bread Isn’t Harmful 


Question: Are all breads and flour products 
harmful when fed to dogs?—Jack Neubarth, 
Calif. 


Answer: No, bread is not harmful to dogs. 
Stale white bread, toast, whole wheat bread, 
and protein bread may all be fed to dogs in 
reasonable quantities. But too much starchy 
foods are not recommended.—J.R.K. 


PREFAB DOG HOUSE 


Exterior, Plywood—16” x 24” x 24” 
EASILY ASSEMBLED 








PRICE: 


~~ | $19.95 


| CASH ORDERS 
| POST PAID 


Send check 


wwe! 4 OF M.O. to: 
Pat. Pending—HOUSE OF PETS 
GREAT LAKES SYSTEM, Mfg. 


G-5274 S. Dort Hwy. Flint, Michigan 
Dealers Wanted 




























WEIMARANER PUPS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

Excellent blood lines—for hunting or 

show. Whelped October 3, 1952. Infor- 
mation and pedigree on request. 
| A. L. LUNDQUIST 


| aeOs | N, » aot Grand Junction, Colorado | 














High Class Shooting Dogs 


Finest lot of Setters, Pointers, and Coonhounds we 


have ever owned and offered for sale in our 28 years’ 
thoroughly 


service. Every dog carefully trained and 
experienced in the field. Both 
close and wide hunters. with 
and without papers. Price rea- 
sonable, and shipped for trial. 
See and try one before you buy. 
Time payment if desired. Write 
for full information today. 
Tel.: Bethel Springs 6205 

Frye'’s Kennels Finger, Tenn. 











SHOOTING! 


YES! YOUR DOG CAN BE WORKED UNDER OPEN SEA- 
SON SHOOTING, Nov. 10th to February .. . On Amer- 
ica’s last Frontier training grounds, We have and go 
where Bob White doesn’t know the automatic—back- 
way country to you, but Paradise to your gun dog. 
Our kennels are one of the finest; your dog deserves 
them in the months ahead. 

WE SPECIALIZE in gun shyness. 
shoot for amateur trials. 


LEO ODOM 


Dogs steadied to 


ARKANSAS 











MIDDLEBROOK 
NOW TRAINING 


st ttention! Snootina docs 


AND AMATEUR DOGS! 


WANT all breeds of pointing dogs... also retrievers. 
Will take a few gun-shys. Best training grounds in 
Middle West. Plenty of game. Will be open for a full 
string of dogs AFTER November 1}. 


THOMAS M. LUNSFORD 


EWING ILLINOIS 











A WEIMARANER PUPPY 


given for Christmas will give pleasure 
for years to come. 


We have a large selection of some of the finest 
pups in the Nation. Please tell us what type and 
age puppy you want, as we have them from $100 up. 


A very HAPPY CHRISTMAS fo all from 


BOBBY BREZLER 
218 Cleveland Ave. Ph. 912R13 Waynesboro 7, Pa. 

















OUTSTANDING GUN DOGS 


Hunters, I have a few out- 
standing setters, and point- 
ers, medium, close and 
wide rangers. From 3 to 
5 yrs. olk well trained, 


easy to handle, a_ pleasure 
over. Priced rea- 
sonable on trial, write me, 

will describe each indl- 
vidual dog. 


BILL A. MOORE 
SESSER, ILLINOIS 





TOPS IN ENGLISH SETTERS 


I offer three excellent brood bitches, daughters 
of Lad Eugene, at $50.00 each. They are due in 
heat soon, and are worth twice what I am asking 
for them. I also offer some good young dogs, 
one to two years old, at $150 to $250 each. These 
dogs are being worked by a good gun dog trainer 
that has been with me more than 25 years. 


WILL PALMER 


ROUTE +5 WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 














Arkansas Coon Hound Kennels 


Pointers and Setters, priced reasonably. Outstand- 
ing coonhound combination tree hounds. Extra_nice 
started tree hound, Also, fox, wolf, deer and cat 
hounds. Outstanding rabbit hounds. Small type 
squirre! dogs. Silent trailers, good tree barkers. Also 
young hounds ready to start hunting. All trained 
hounds sold on 10 day trial. Money back guarantee. 
Write for free literature and price list. 


JOE STRATTON AND SONS 
PHONE 554) ROGERS, ARKANSAS 


(continued on page 124) 
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JACK SPANBAUER 
WINNEBAGO AQUA 
226 Lark St, 


Planting aquatic foods is one thing— 
getting results is another. My 30 years 
of experience with wild rice sage, 
celery, duck potato, ete is ve ur as- 
surance of good results. Wri te for plant- 
ing advice, stating conditions 


TIC NURSERIES 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





AMAZING PROFITS 


Wild Live Cotton-tail Rab- 


ings, 


Vol Brashears 


bits. Low prices; 15-lb. 
crates express or truck 
delivery. Jumbo Frogs, 


Fish plants, Cedar Shav- 
100 page book on 
how to raise frogs, $3.00 

Berryville, Ark. 











RAISE CHIN-CHINS 
PURE BRED, PEDIGREED, PROLIFIC 
CASH MARKETS SUPPLIED for your Produce 
tion Pleasant—Easy—Full or Part Time 
Learn HOW these year-round money-makers 

can produce REAL PROFITS for you 
FREE illustrated Booklet — WRITE TODAY! 


ROCK HILL RANCH, SELLERSVILLE 37, 








HAMSTERS 


There is money in the won- 


der animals from Syria. 
Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Wanted by 
laboratories and pet shops. 
Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. Profitable hobby or 
business. Write for free 


book of details. 
GULF HAMSTERY 
12 Oak, Gulf Shores, Ala. 








DO YOU WANT SECURITY? 


Raise Chinchillas. “‘The Diamond of Furs.” 
GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR 


We have registered, pedigreed, graded 
guaranteed stock. EASY TO RAISE. 
OUR STOCK IS REASONABLY PRICED! 

Write Now. 

“TOP CHINCHILLAS FROM THE TOPS OF THE MOUNTAINS" 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CHINCHILLA RANCH 
PRESTON, IDAHO 








FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Choice breeding stock available in natural dark 
and mutation minks, which have won top awards 
for the past twenty years. For complete details 
write: 


PURE BRED MINK FARM BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 














PHEASANTS 37 


SELECTED RINGNECKS 
Finest stock for breeding or release. 
Frozen pheasants—$7.50 per brace. 

WILD GAME FOR CHRISTMAS— 
THE PERFECT GIFT 
ie for full information 













. Profit from spare time. It's easy, inexpensive, fun to 
~= raise, breed GENUINE Chinchillas in your home. World's 

. most valuable fur bearers, prolific breeders. Top 
}) ~~ graded NCBA registered stock, guaranteed to litter. 
FREE: interesting folder, unusual pay-as-you-go plan. 


Blue Acres CHINCHILLA RANCH 


P.O. Box 11, Corona 68, Long Island, N. ¥. * Dept. OL-12 


FREE BOOKLET 
DO-IT-WITH- HAMSTERS 


Easy, profitable, raise in ga- 
rage or basement by anyone. 
No odor or noise. Thousands 
needed for laboratories and 
pet trade. Write post-card for 
free information. 
Southern Hamstery 
P.O. Box L-685 
Gaffney, S.C. 















Raise Pheasants 


for TOP MONEY 


Big profits, large market, 
Pheasants to 


better-class restaurants, 
FREE data on proven method. 


Columbus 13, Kansas 











THE NEW WAY 


DEPT. 185, 


MINK °25- 


All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 
duced during past 10 years. 
Silverblu, Breath of Spring 
Pastel & White Mink 
Sapphire and Aleutian 
Priced on request 
Book “Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point,N. Y. 











selling 
sporting organiza- 
tions for stock or as delicacies to 
hotels, etc. 
Demand exceeds supply. Send today for 


GREAT CENTRAL GAME MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Raise TURKEYS 


FR Write forfreeinformation 
explaining how to make 
up to $3,000.00 in your 
own back yard. Address 
NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 


BIG NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


All Quail sold for restocking are WILD- 
CONDITIONED in 300-ft. pens, and able 
to take care of themselves. 

YOUNG BIRDS for NOV. DELIVERY 

8 to 10 Weeks old—$2.50 Per pair 

MATURE BIRDS 
16 Weeks or older—$4.00 per pair 
for Nov. Dec. or Jan. Delivery 
MINIMUM ORDER, 10 BIRDS 


L. and M. QUAIL FARM 
1730 PICHER  sqgf°bhones. JOPLIN, MO. 


CARL LOWRANCE, Owner 





Columbus, Kansas 











RAISE MINK 


THE FUR BUSINESS IS 
ALWAYS GOOD 









I ship top breeding mink in all colors on 
approval everywhere. Free booklet gives 
inside ‘‘secrets’’ and pen plans. There is 
cheap feed going to waste right in your 
own area. Why not turn it into valuable 


fur? Ask me about this feed today. 


LAWRENCE MOLGARD 
BRIGHAM CITY 19, UTAH 




















NOU 
REALLY 


’ STOCK vour waters % 
wiTH our HARDY BASS, TROUT, 


* BLUEG/LLS! scrappy, NORTHERN 
BRED STOCK, FINGERLINGS OR ADULT FISH. 
~” LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED BY EXPRESS OR 
> TANK TRUCK. WR/TE FOR DETAILS NOW! 





7 LAKE MARGUS FISHERIES © PENN RUN, PA. 


Want BETTER FISHING 
pa 


WILD ANIMAL PETS 
| Selected (Deodorized Skunks) —-$20 ea. 
Others, not selected, cheaper. 








Also Raccoons, Squirrels, Monkeys and dozens of other 

wild & pet animals, birds & reptiles of all kinds for sale. 

CATALOGUE! Send = $1.00 for new illustrat- 

i ed catalogue, booklets and other 

literature containing price lists, feeding & care infor- 

mation, how to build cages. Refunded if you order 
animatis. Send for your copies today! 
—SEND TODAY— 

TRAILS END Zoological Dept. OL, St. Stephen, S. C. 














Raising Chinchillas for our mar- 
ket. You raise them, we buy them. 
Particulars FREE. 


NATIONAL CHINCHILLAS 
1020 N. Richman Fullerton, Calif. 








— $5,000 TO $10,000 YEARLY— 

















LARGE NORTHERN TYPE 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


FOR RESTOCKING! 
Early Fall Deliveries . . at Reasonable Prices. 
Write for full information: 


JAMES H. JOHNSON 
P.O. Box 196 Haw River, N. C. 

















nels 


Outstand- 
Extra nice 
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kers. A!s0 
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yuarantee. 
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CHINCHILLAS 


Looking for a business invest- 
ment? Looking for a Hobby? 
Why not raise Chinchillas? 
Selling at the same price as 
Gold per pound. 

For full details 

Write or Visit 


LUDWIG ACRES CHINCHILLA RANCH 
BOX 80—MOHNTON, PA. 
Latest Book on Breeding and Care, price $2.00 








SQUABS LEAD ALL 


Royal squabs sell at three 


days after hatching. 
FREE SQUAB FACTS. 
now. Plenty. 


Profit. 


SQUABS FOUNDATION 
Melrose 429, Massachusetts 


times 
Price per pound of other poultry. 
Ready for sale or eating only 25 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


PLANT LEGAL NATURAL FOODS 
ALSO PHEASANT AND QUAIL 


Natural Foods will bring and 







hold large numbers at your 

favorite hunting or fishing ground 

Used successfully 56 years. North 

ern grown for northern waters, 

t southern grown for the South, 
} brackish water kinds for the coast 
Mii, Wild Rice, Wild Celery and many 
\ U others adapted to all climates and 
waters, described in free illustrated book. Write, 
describe area, receive expert planting advice and 


book. Wm, 0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
ihkosh, Wisconsin 


P. O. Box 371-B 








Write for 
Start 
Read up on this poul- 
try. Satisfaction INSURED by us. 













$$$ EVERY MONTH $ $$ 


Raising Angora Rabbits for our 
market. We furnish starting stock. 


Pay from your earnings. 
ANGORAVILLE 
170 E. Butler St., West St. Paul, Minn. 








Can furnish any number in 
season for restocking or 
Place cottontail 

which can be 


Wild Rabbits COTTONTAILS 
AND JA 


CKS 


coursing 

orders now 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months; can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer to be satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 
Rago, Kansas 
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WHERE TO GO 





FISHING 
VACATIONING 
HUNTING 


























&, t BEST 

ports i. 
YEAR 

Fishing tau 


Capable guides 
clrentele. 


Sports fishing—many varieties. 
and boats. Distinguished sportsman 


COME TO THE 


BOCA GRANDE HOTEL 


Gasparilla Island—Boca Grande, Florida 
Directly facing Gulf of Mexico 


Completely modern, restful, different. Brick construc- 
tion. 2 miles private beach. Golf. Superb cuisine. 
Cocktail Lounge. Amer. Plan. Moderate rates. Write, 
wire, phone, 


Joseph Spadaro, Owner-Mer. since 1931 
Boca Grande, Fla, Phone 2701 or 4251 
N. Y. Office 51 E. 42 St. MU. 2-3341 

















White and blue marlin — the sporting wahoo and Sx 
dolphin — barracuda, grouper, mackeral — and that 4“) 
little King-of-the-game fish — the Bonefish. Salt water 

fishing enthusiasts will find a true fisherman’s para- \ 
dise at Walker Cay. Fishing boats for charter, private 2) 
yacht anchorage. Excellent hotel accommodations, 
American plan. Scheduled air transportation from 
West Palm Beach 


WALKER CAY CLUB :\\, 


In the Bahama Islands 
WRITE FOR HLUSTRATED FOLDER — Giving Rotes ond Complete Details to 


S. STANLEY GRIFFIN 


BOX $47 WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA J 
’ 


BO AAS 

















EVERGLADES 
FLORIDA 


Fish the sheltered waters of the Ten 
Thousand Island and the Everglades 
National Park. For tarpon snook and 
many other game fish, plan your 
winter trip now. Wire, phone or write 
for information and reservations. Cot- 
tages, boats, guides, tackle, and bait. 
Outboards and cruisers. 


SMALL BOAT DOCK 
EVERGLADES FLORIDA 


J. C. Harris, Prop. Everglades, Fla. 











All Over 


with P. A. 


eer-killer killed. Timber wolf 
D weighing 125 lb., measuring 68 in. 
tip of nose to tip of tail, killed 

with .22 rifle by Joseph Brzoznowski, 
Iron County, Mich., last spring. Size of 
critter well above average for this 
species, stomach contained deer meat, 
whole deer liver ‘ Surprise catch. 
Don Elliott, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, fishing 
at Troy Mills had strike on his 4-in. 
minnow, brought large mink to shore. 
Missouri musky. First known speci- 
men of Chautauqua musky (esox mas- 
quinongy ohiensis) ever taken in Mis- 
souri was caught this past summer in 
Fishing River by L. W. Porter, Liberty, 
Mo. Fish was 17 in. long, weighed 14 
A Another first. Bull moose sighted 
by Jack H. Smith, Denver, Colo., on 
North Willow Creek, Summit County, 
that state, recently. While occasional 
moose are seen in Routt and Jackson 
Counties, on Wyoming Border, never 
before have they been reported in state 


| that far south. 


Turtle gargle. Nolan Helms, Willow 
Spring, and Harold Gunn, California, 
Mo., walking shore Lake of the Ozarks, 
that state, saw 39-lb. catfish with head 
above water struggling in shallows. 
Dragged ashore, cattie was found to 
have 10-in. turtle shell lodged in throat. 
Flesh of turtle had been digested . . 
Threw away $100. Milton George, 12, 
fishing at Kure Beach, N. C., caught 
baby sailfish 14 in. long, weighing '4 lb. 
Threw it back. Found out later that 
$100 had been offered for midget sails. 


Grazing geese boost wheat yields. 
Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries, Virginia, planted three 20-acre 
fields of wheat at Hog Island Water- 
fowl Refuge as winter food. for geese. 
Conditions of all three practically iden- 
tical, with same amount of fertilizer. 
During winter about 2,000 geese fed on 
one field, a few hundred on another, no 
geese at all on third. Wheat yield on 
first field 33 bushels per acre, on second 
25 bushels, on third only 18 per acre. 
First field had benefited by goose drop- 
pings, young grazed plants stood up 
better. 

Killed with kindness. Iowa Conserva- 
tion Commission exhibited at state fair, 
1951, cage of 150 baby raccoons. De- 


120 = ourpoor tire 


the Map 


PARSONS 


e 


spite warnings, visitors fed popcorn, 
peanuts, candy to cute little coons, of 
which one-third died as result... 
Utah’s big hunting success. In 1951 
more than 86 percent of hunters in Utah 
got a deer. State has problem areas 
where herd reduction is badly needed. 

Wyoming’s big game bag. In 1951 
season hunters in Wyoming killed 32,- 
O72 deer, 11,814 elk, 39,315 antelope, 
320 moose, 33 mountain sheep, 352 
black bears, 14 grizzlies. Hunter suc- 
cess 68 percent .. . Oregon’s big game 
bag. In 1951 hunters took 57,162 deer, 
4,483 elk, 600 antelope in Oregon. Hunt- 
er success 35.1 percent. 


Salt in deer management. Hunting 
camp Bridgewater, Vt., found deer not 
plentiful, poaching by jackers rife. 
Noticed that hot spot of jacking was in 
sheep pasture where deer went for salt. 
Camp members therefore put out salt 
back in wilderness to keep deer where 
they belonged. Result—less deer dam- 
age to crops, healthier deer, more fawns 

Fresh-water frogman-spearman. 
Wisconsin warden Rex Tice pinched 
Chicago youth equipped with mask, oxy- 
gen tank, lead belt, swimming’ fins, 
and spear gun fishing Lake Geneva. 
Spearman had 5'-lb. largemouth, 2-lb. 
smallmouth, 24-in. northern pike. Judge 
said $100 for illegal taking of fish, $100 
for fishing on resident license. 

Busters. Ashaway reports Alfred 
Glassell, Houston, Tex., caught world- 
record 1,090-lb. marlin off Cabo Blanco, 
Peru, Aug. 22. Also Hawaii reports 
1712-lb. bonefish caught at Sunset 
Beach, Oahu, by Jack Yoshida, possible 
world record. 


Mendota Ice Fishing 


ne Wisconsin’s capital city, 
Madison, lies on its shores, Lake 
Mendota probably draws more ice ‘sh- 
ermen than any body of water of com- 
parable size in the state. It is not at all 
unusual to see several thousand fisher- 
men out on the ice on a sunny winter 
day when the jumbo perch are on a 
biting spree. 

The lake is one of the state’s largest, 
having a shoreline of 25 miles and a 
maximum width of 6 miles. Years ago 
it was noted for its whitefish, which 
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| It’s BASS Catchin’ Time at 
| SPORTSMAN’S LODGE... 


Spend the Winter months this year in 
Florida. Wonderful sunny days for 
fishing, bathing, boating, duck shoot- 
ing or just plain loafing. A grand time 
for the entire family is within every- 
one’s means in this sportsman’‘s para- 
dise. Be your budget large or small, 
your money goes farther in Florida. 
Write today to the Florida Chambers 
of Commerce and the famous resorts 
listed on this page for information 
| and reservations. Come to Florida this 

Winter for your finest va- 











The struggle starts when ole grandaddy bass 
strikes your line like lightnin’! You get a hook in his 
mouth and from there on Buddy, you've got 
fight you'll never forget. You sho’ better be in a 
fightin’ mood ’cause these black warriors are play- 
ing for keeps. They're big and scrappy and al) 
teamed up ready to attack —they’ll fire on your 
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a 3 a w as line without warning--and unless you move fast 
cation in years! \o they’re gone, tackle and all. Yessir, there’s big 
Now you can own a o thrills in landing one of these fellows and sho’ nuff 

home in the fastest-grow- g satisfaction in explainin’ how you did it, for 














| Sutiaian ; uae. ing area in the Florida months to come ’ 
’ Welaka®: Crescent City - Keys. Use it for your own | The main event is fishin but that’s by no means 
f Panasoffkee se Daytona Beach vacations or year-around the only attraction. You ll derive untold pleasures 
rveorgetown a iivina— welll teat tt tee |} from the natural surroundings as you explore the 
; Pomona Park g ; sae COMPLETELY FURNISHED seldom traveled waters of the beautiful Ocklawaha 
1 ellen you when you're away. | River and its hundreds of almost virgin 
assee ¢ |} streams and tributa- 
h VACATION AT THE at Marathon hers ries. There's great ad- 
s Wistes Garden KEY MOTEL |} venture ahead when 
1 Yankeetown Restaurant-Pool- Fishing IN THE HEART OF | you take off for the 
A. ar Florida Wilds that 
1 Panama City Tavares Siwnes For foldersandreservations THE FLORIDA KEYS | have been left to na- 


ture by the Seminoles 


KEY COLONY Box 305 Marathon, Fla, | many years aso. 








Clewiston 





, eS Ee Ceoeeceeeceeceseseeseseeeeeeee Sportaman 6 Lodge 
2 est Palm Beach e 6 has long been known 
«i St. Petersburg e CAMP STONE—Bass Capital of the World @ 48.2 Sherman's para: 
: Sacenatl @ EXCELLENT LOCATION on St. John’s River, at Big @ here you enjoy the 
e Rade? e@ Lake George, facing Ocala National Forest. Ultra e se dl Sango: 7. 
Boca Grande e@ modern concrete cottages, completely furnished for » best fishin’ in the 
- e LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. Plenty of fish, good hunt- world in a setting of 
t = ing and a cordial welcome to all sportsmen! m= beautiful Florida jun- 
- ° Telephone: Pomona Park exchange: 2792 gles without the un 
Owners and operators: Norton and Tessa Stannard ; pleasant touch of leaky 





¢ CAMP STONE GEORGETOWN, FLORIDA ¢ tents, fightin’ off red- 


bugs and mosquitoes 


® 
2 
= 





is and eatin’ burnt offer- Not Just a Tall Tale 
ot ' FLORIDA | I! FRESH N’ SALT } ings cooked over an Mr. and Mrs. Steve Lane of 
we open fire. You'll relax Cincinnati smile happily over 
‘e Marathon ses WATER FISHING!!! in lodge accommoda- their tt pounder. The folks 

° ; ' 

in The Redfish (channel bass) are in. Big catches tions seldom seen near po and — yo | aon 
I t g > ar . “alle lark asc fish- as . y ‘ re » ~ 
now through February. Excellent black bass fish good fishing waters. iouth and about Sportsman’s 





ing. Enjoy both fresh and salt water fishing at And after a long day ’ 
It. Key West their best this winter. Finest accommodations for ad fightin’ with "heen, ite yo ° ey at nee 
it particular sportsmen and families. American Plan : 
* , that good ole South 


only. Good food, boats, guides. Write to 








re ———————— : . : : , ern cooking tastes mighty fine. In the evening 
n IZAAK WALTON LODGE you'll relive the events of the day as you chat 
“ } Yankeetown, Florida with friends over a cool drink in the Tall Tales 
| ° < 

ns $495 FLORIDA TROPICAL $495 | Gulf | end Fla. 40 3 mi. West U.S. House Cocktail Lounge. At the end of a perfect 
Homesites. Beautiful 100 foot Lots, high and dry. 17 r 7? day you'll retire to your own private room and the 
n. Terms $100 Down, $20 Monthiy, Surrounded by over | - li me heat f th > St John’s River will sing 

1000 Lakes where the BIG BASS BITE. Telephone, rippling waters OF tne « < o 3 ‘ 
ed Electricity, Situated FAR ENOUGH DOWN in Cen _— a deep poncetel sheep — Wal 
. tral rr x" State to enjoy raising Oranges, Grapefruit, Learn to fish ith ¢ Now don’t get us wrong we aint got no al- 
‘ia beauti lowers, Vegetables. Finest FISH- or eg eae oe ee ee Say me ae dorf Astoria down here,’’ says Forrest Wood, fa- 





ING, aU aT TING Balmy: ‘Tropical. Climate ALL and finest fishing school in the U. S. to teach— 











3 ‘ mous sportsman and owner of the lodge So, it 
os ca Garr ue tiekronten ane to HOW TO FISH WITH LURES hak what yon'te ieahinen for, we suggest New York 
a. SIDER. DON’T BE DISAPPOINTED. These Lots Learn the kind of fishing you can do anywhere. Cc ty But. if you like the downright contentment 
lk TOWARD MATHEWS. Oqnes Box 105. aa By mail or in person f pF : Boe “fishin x od. eat comfort 

i : - . ‘3 . oO asy-living > s £ —-g00 2ats ) ) 

: SE Write for information or reservations | able lodging——-and the hospitality and fellowship of 

ge ees a ROSS F. BLACK the deep South, Buddy, you'll love it here with us 
| at Sportsman's Lodge.’’ 

00 BOATS—MOTORS—BAITS— GUIDES _3810 S._ Trail Box 498 Sarasota, Florida _ 3ring along the whole family. Even people who 

NEW ULTRA MODERN HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES Largemouth Bass Where you don’t care to fish say that Sportsman’s Lodge is 


‘ed PRIVATE SWIMMING POOL A H HE CG 0 di one of the finest vacation spots they mane See 
\a- BASS CAPITAL RESORT WGATCH THE BIC OWES:  —— oe 


ihe Hikes Lerweioetis tate neon ee Years. as We want to apologize to our hundreds of friends 
































> the finest Large-mouth f ng grounds in North A erica! 
co, ROUTE US 17. CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA nnlodern How SEKEEP ING COTTAGES. completely i who wanted to visit the lodge this summer while 
c ; shed 1 toil d shower, screened porch, and a bo: | Pecbigy a fats sited a 
rts Boat Service to 65 Lakes and St. Johns River for the week... per couple. 38:60 and and cca daite pune | we were closed for nage Meno —e — = 
set TEX L’ARGENT; Proprietor Telephone 1705 ee ihe par ek FS pemad eon ay mag bP epee lt on Swing open again on ecemober < 1 oO se e e 
=e waves : , Bs thousands of Sportsmen looking for the royal 
ble THE BASS pai OF THE WORLD AAGHOLEA BLOT? battle of the kingsize bass. Based on the fine fish- 
y reservation only ing during the summer and fall, we are sure more 
BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD : . . 
———_______— a _ SATSUMA FLORIDA _ large bass are available this year than in many 
sai - years. 
Come on down and have yourself a real fishin’ 
‘ W | ‘ ca a 
FLORIDA ANGLERS RESORT GATE AY FIS H 1 N G Cc AMP | vacation at the amazingly low price of only $37.50 
ity Box 1086-A, Tavares, Fla. Mr. T. L. Johnston, Jr. Are you wishing you could come to Florida this to $57.50 per week, per person, providing two oc- 
J) Leke Harris, in the center of beautiful Leke County winter to enjoy our sunshine and Black Bass fishing? cupy the same room. One person to a room a little 
ike fishing capital of Florida, Your family will be satis- You can afford to come to our Camp, located on the more. Price includes 3 meals a day. 53 room lodge, 
ed, you will be too, with our excellent accommoda- . Johns River. e have nothing fancy, but have (steamheated in case of a chilly morning). any 
sh- fied ll b St. Johns R We h th f but h t I 1 f hill M 
tions. Housekeeping cottages, clubhouse, television, clean housekeeping cabins and boats. Community new tile showers added since last season 
ym - om ti gym ping pong and private sand toilets and showers, gas hot plates and vented heat- | Write today, on business or personal stationery, 
all fish, tala tod anh Wiles tar Gs es oe 0 ers. $15 or $24 per week. if possible, for illustrated booklet giving you de- 
. tailed information about Sportsman’s Lodge. (No 
er- Phone: Tavares 141 C. R. KUHN, New Owner, Box 45, Welaka, Fla. sat aaxdny uaaeuaene) 
iter thn ieee eR — . 7 FORREST C. WOOD, Owner-Manager 
y | 
44 9” - 
| 
TRIPLE ‘‘B’’ FISHING LODGE = aaa ~~; 
1 
est . ocated on the beautiful St. Johns River, center of | tr weer enene 
‘THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD” | tone Now! 
da American Plan and housekeeping cottages, completely furnished with private tile bath and 
ago kitchen. All new boats and motors. Fresh bait daily on grounds. Native guides with the Telephone Pomo- LODGE 
ich knowhow and where to get the BIG ONES. Complete information on request. | a Park Exchange 
11C A REAL PLACE TO BRING YOUR FAMILY, A VACATION YOU'LL LOVE. 2431 WELAKA- FLORIDA 
Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Travis 
Hunting, Fla. Phone, Pomona Park Ex. 2828 | 
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LAKE GEORGE GUEST COTTAGES | 


On the banks of beautiful Lake George 
Year around sport fishing in the bass capital of the 
world. Deer, turkey, and quail hunting in season. 
Ultra modern cottages, automatic heating, all electric 
kitchens, innerspring mattresses, foam rubber pillows. 

Finest citrus fruit in Florida grows here 
GUIDES, BOATS, AND BAIT 
Arthur Phelps Georgetown, Florida 
Phone: Pomona Park, Florida, 2633 


nee vo 
JOHNSON’S FISHING CAMP 
For your Winter Vacation—Reasonable Rates 
CATCH BASS - BREAM - SHELLCRACKERS 
Live Bait... Worms... Ice... Tackle = 
Cool... Clean. . . COTTAGES = 
JOHNSON’S FISHING CAMP 5 
Phone 45 Clewiston, Florida 
WORLD’S LARGEST BASS FISHING WATERS 


HUNT — FISH — RELAX 


at Panasoffkee’s finest fishing camp. Modern, 
clean cottages, electric kitchens, large airy 
living rooms, bedrooms, private baths. Clean, 
dry boats. 1950 Johnson Motors, guides, fish- 
ing tackle. Write— 


HELFER’S CAMP 


Phone Bushnell 2922 





Panasoffkee. Fla 





IDLEWILD LODGE 


On Scenic Lake Panasoffkee and Withlacootche River 


Unexeelled fresh water fishing for Bass. ..Shelicracke 

pn am (¢ rappie Wild turkey, squirtel — duck hunting in 
Sease m, Large acreage of wooded hammock land, off main 
highwi ay three miles...good ‘sand road, quie et and se eluc ad. 
All new me eee « rgd T AG ES and equipment. Guides, b: ait, 
boats and motc x0 home-cooked me 7 served, 1 cot 
tages equippec “% “te yr hous keeping. Wr for inforr rmatio yn: 


RUFE AND ELSIE WYSONG 
Panasorfkee Florida 











ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 


Located on the beautiful St. Johns River between 
Little and Big Lake George. Year round fishing 
. . . Modern Cottages, completely furnished— 
linens—cooking utensils, electric refrigerators— 
gas stoves—heaters—private baths ... Private 
rooms with twin beds and connecting baths. . 

Dining Room Television. ..Grocery Store... 
Bait, Boats, Motors, Tackle, and Native Guides. 


Dan Joiner Huntington, Florida 











LAKEVIEW FISHING LODGE 


on Lake Apopka 
A DELIGHTFUL SPOT FOR WONDERFUL FISHING— 


or a wonderful rest! Good boats, motors; bait: 
fine fishing dock. Comfortable cottages. Write 
now for full details, and rates: 


Guy and Jennie Neff, Owners 


LAKEVIEW FISHING LODGE 
Phone: 318 RED; P.O. Box 186, Winter Garden, Fla. 


HUBER’S CAMP 


9 Housekeeping Cottages on St. John’s River 


BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Boats, motors, tackle, bait. 
Rates arid details on request. 


HUBER’S CAMP P. 0. Huntington, Florida 
FLORIDA PROPERTY 


Garaux &> Chabon, Move: 


Realtors 
for your own private 


Gulf Beach, Bay or Canal front properties. 
334 WEST SEVENTH ST., SARASOTA, FLA. 
“Hunt and Fish the Year Round” 


FLORIDA HIGHWAY RANCHOS — $345 




















Payable $15 monthly, Most desirable Country Estates on 
Paved Highway. High and dry, In famous PANAMA CITY 
Pleasure Resort Area, World's finest beaches. Many beauti 
ful lakes. Wonderful fishing, hunting. Magnificent NEW 
School Buildings. Grow fruits, berries, vegetab!es, flowers, 
POULTRY, Low Taxes, Low Building Costs, Electricity. 
Glorious year round climate, Ideal for happy, economical 


living in desirable Community, Fine investment, Send to- 
day for FREE BOOKLET 


ANDREW WwooD 


BOX 873 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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were caught through the ice in quanti- 
ties. Today these have almost disap- 
peared, but their place has been taken 
by great schools of whopping big yel- 
low perch. During the summer months 


| northern pike, bass, wall-eyes, and blue- 


gills are plentiful enough to attract 
many fishermen daily; but it is in the 
winter that Lake Mendota really comes 
into its own as a mecca for anglers. 

Big perch may be caught through the 
ice almost anywhere in the lake except 
near shore. There are, however, three 
particularly good spots—Maple Bluff 
and Governor’s Island on the east shore, 
and Pheasant Branch on the west. The 
water averages about 60 ft. in depth in 
those areas. The best spots are about 
two thirds of a mile offshore. 

Small minnows, available at bait- 
dealers’ stores, are by far the most 
popular bait, with perch eyes and 
goldenrod gall worms about tied for 
second. Hellgrammites make excellent 
bait—if you can get any. 

Tip-ups are almost never used. The 
two rigs permitted under the law are 
usually fished in holes only a few feet 
apart. For best results the bait is fished 
just 1 ft. off bottom. Bites invariably 
are very gentle, marked only by a faint 
stirring of the cork, and constant at- 
tention to the line is essential. 

Wisconsin winters are likely to be 
mighty cold, and heavy clothing is nec- 
essary. Shelters of more than two sides 
are forbidden by law. However, the ice 
fisherman will find that cutting holes 
through from one to two feet of ice has 
certain warming properties. 

Perch fishing through the ice at Lake 
Mendota is almost invariably a feast or 
a famine. If you get your line into a 
big school of jumbos in an eating mood, 
you may get your limit of 25 as fast 
as you can pull them out. On the other 
hand, you may sit all day without a 
bite. Many times I’ve sat morosely on 
the ice for eight hours or more without 
a nibble, only to hit a good school at 
the last moment and go home with 
a limit. But despite that element of 
chance, Mendota’s perch are big enough 


and tasty enough to make it well worth 
your while.—Robert T. Wright. 


Florida’s Palm Valley 


hen, even in Florida, there’s an oc- 

casional nip to the air, the fat and 
sassy salt-water trout and mighty red 
channel bass seek the warmer, quieter 
waters of the Intracoastal Waterway. 

About an hour’s drive out of Jackson- 
ville proper, by way of the new Beach 
Highway and Ponte Vedra, is a fishing 
camp ideally located for those who en- 
joy trolling in safe waters. Take the 
Palm Valley road out of Ponte Vedra 
and follow the signs to Palm Valley 
Landing. Excellent, clean boats are 
available for $1 and $1.50. Live and 
dead shrimp—the former about 3 cents 
each, and the latter about 60 cents a 
pound—are kept on hand for those who 
prefer stillfishing. Outboard motors are 
for rent at from $3 to $5 a day. 

The real thrill of fishing the Intra- 
coastal Waterway in this region is troll- 
ing. Head northward and kick up the 
Big Cypress. You'll recognize this fas- 
cinating area by the weird forest of 
dead cypresses and cypress stumps on 
the west side of the canal. The 
“cracker’’ fishermen usually rig up with 
a 25 to 50-lb.-test wire leader cut to 
the length of the rod they are using. 
The ‘“‘trout’’ and bass down Palm Val- 
ley way seem to have a preference for 
plugs of the clothespin type. It pays 
to try various trolling speeds. Some 
days the trout like a fast-moving plug. 
On others you'll rouse the ire of a biz 
channel bass by trolling slow and deep. 
The spotted trout average 2 to5 lb. The 
largest red bass I’ve seen caught by this 
method here weighed 9 Ilb., but there 
are reports of 12 and 14-pounders. 

Don’t head for Palm Valley after 
heavy rains. Fresh water drives the 
trout and bass back to the ocean. You 
are almost sure of good luck if you 
happen to arrive within a few days after 
a northeaster, and when there’s a nip to 
the air..-Ron Sercombe. 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 


(continued from page 39) 


almost to the surface, in order to shoot 
the bug a couple of feet under some 
overhanging branches. I let it sit there 
a bit, skidded it out, and gave it a pop. 

And then, from under the mangroves 
there shot a long, dark form; it went 
straight for the bug, took a wallop at 
it, and missed, throwing the water high. 
Somehow I managed to keep from strik- 
ing. The next moment I couldn’t have 
struck if I had wanted to. I stood there 
like a statue, arm aloft, watching that 
snook make a frantic search for the 
bug. It tore the water into shreds and 
driblets, threw mud into the air as it 
| scoured bottom, midwater, and surface 
|—all at once, it seemed. 

Then it came slowly out of the murky 


‘| water and I saw the whole length of it. 


It lay there, thinking it over, pawing 


the mud with its anal fins, shaking and 
tossing its head, red-eyed as a mad bull. 
It looked formidable and somehow in- 
destructible. It scared me. 

But I wanted that fish on the end of 
my line. I gave the bug a slight pop and 
the monster charged, its dorsal fin and 
back cutting the surface, then went up 
in a long, looping leap, mouth open, 
teeth bared. It fell on that bug like a 
ton of bricks and I struck mightily— 
and missed! The bug flew high in the 
air. As I false-cast for another try I 
saw the snook again, ten feet away. 
But George saw it too, and dropped his 
lure right in front of its long snout. 
The snook made a Slow, majestic half 
turn, like an ocean liner coming in to 
dock, opened its mouth to take—and 
saw us. 

This time it dug a hole a foot deep in 
the muck and mire as it sprinted for the 
protective mantle of the mangrove roots. 

Even Boss was awed. “That’s the big- 
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gest snook I’ve seen in many a long | 
year. He must have weighed thirty-five | 
or forty pounds.” He hesitated. “Yes, 
forty at least.”’ 

I sat down and was silent. What a| 
chance I’d had—I’d probably never get 
another like it. As the years pass I may 
forget the fish I’ve landed, but I know 
I'll never forget that one I lost. 

“Well,” said Boss, “maybe we'd better | 
get on where we’re headed.” 

That was a lake in the New River 
country several miles below the famous | 
Tamiami Trail, which cuts across the 
toe of Florida, from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf. Lakes here are wide places in the 
maze of twisting guts, rivers, and wa- 
terways. Some are small, others a mile 
or so long, but all are shallow. In them 
are snook, redfish, snappers, and an odd | 
traveling school of jacks and tarpon. 
As the crow flies we were only a little 
south of the Trail, and the water was 
mostly brackish. But the area is as 
remote as the craters of the moon to all 
but those who fight their way into it by 
boat, as we had, on a long, roundabout 
course. | 

Leldon had got far ahead of us, and | 
when we chugged out into the remote 
lake we saw Doc Eaton standing on a 
seat in the skiff, fighting a fish—a big 
one, from the way his rod was bending. 

“First cast!’’ he shouted at us. “He 
hit a plopper on top. He’s jumped twice 
already. Looks ten pounds.” 


oss killed the motor and we sat back 

to watch Doc perform. He hung on, 
giving line when necessary, then laying 
back on his rod and handing that six- 
pound-test braided-nylon spinning line 
everything he dared, alert for twists and 
turns and power dives. Once more the 
snook emerged into the Florida sun- 
Shine in a clean, arching jump, and 
slipped back with scarcely a _ splash. 
Then it came halfway out again and 
shook its head like a bulldog shaking a 
rag doll. It looked vicious. 

Doc grinned. ‘Listen to him growl!” 
he said. 

At last he eased the fish to the side 
of the boat, pulled its head out of water, 
and held it while Leldon produced a 
pair of pliers, clamped them onto the 
snook’s lower jaw, and lifted it into the 
skiff. That was a new one on me. I’d 
seen most methods of landing fish and 
had improvised a few myself, but never 
anything like that. 

“Snook are all over this rocky bot- 
tom,’’ Leldon said. ‘It runs parallel to 
shore and about a hundred feet out. 
This is the second fish we’ve landed. | 
Both about nine pounds.” 

“What are we waiting for?’’ shouted 
George. Boss started the motor. So did 
Leldon and both boats ran upwind to 
the middle of the lake. There the en- 
gines were shut off and we started cast- 
ing. The boats drifted slowly along, 
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The Game-Law 
Violator is a Thief! 
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Hunt KODIAK BEAR 


HUNT WITH US at a REASONABLE PRICE in the WORLD'S FINEST bear country! 


We have a good camp w “ electric lights and running water. We have comfortable, well-equipped 
cabins on the three LARGEST lakes in the interior of the Island. Our parties hunt FROM THESE 
CABINS AT NO EXTRA COST; we do not use tents. 

ALL OUR SPRING HUNTERS GOT THEIR KODIAK BEAR in 1952, and were satisfied! Each 
bear hide squared 10 FEET OR OVER. This is a record that’s hard to beat! If you are looking for 
a good hunt, we have it! Please make your reservations as soon as possible for SPRING AND 
FALL HUNTS, 1953. We are experienced, licensed guides with a life time of hunting, trapping, 
and prospecting—and KNOW WHAT A HUNTER WANTS AND EXPECTS! We give each 
hunter the best of PERSONAL GUIDE SERVICE. Write Air Mail, or wire tor full information. 


( Sorry, post cards cannot be answered. ) 


BILL PINNELL and MORRIS TALIFSON 








KODIAK BEAR HUNTS 


SPRING & FALL HUNTS 
Hunt the World’s Largest Bear 
with reliable and experienced guides 

W. A. ‘‘Pat’’ CANNON 


REGISTERED ALASKA GUIDE 
Box 1033 Kodiak, Alaska 











comms KODIAK BEAR === 
SPRING HUNTS 


IN THE FINEST AREA IN ALASKA 
LIVE in a cabin and hunt for the BIG ONES 
PRIZE WINNING KODIAK BEAR 
of 1951 was faken by one of my hunters! 
Airmail or wire to: 


HAL WAUGH, Registered Guide 
MOOSE PASS ALASKA 











Plan Now To Hunt— 


KODIAK BEAR 


in the Spring of ’53 
BOOKINGS NOW BEING ACCEPTED. 
WRITE AIRMAIL—OR WIRE 


H. L “Doc” ROCHELLE, Box 0-305, Kodiak, Alaska 























HUNT ON A PRIVATE "ESTATE! 


81 acres of good hunting grounds in the Poconos 
Professional guides. Home cooked he-man meals. Low 
rates. We’ll obtain your license in advance. Nov. 1-30, 
Rabbit, Grouse, Pheasant, Squirrel, etc. Nov. 17-22, 
Bear. Nov. 30-Dec. 15, Deer. 

For rates and reservations write or phone 


MERRY HILL © Lodge and Cottages 
Box 17, Cresco, Pa. Phone Cresco 6031 








4 UNT DEER ALLYEAR 


Private Game Preserve 
in beautiful Texas Hill Country offers unique 
hunting privileges on this ranch owned by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 

Four to six hunters per day. Game includes Sika deer from Japan, Base 
singah, Sambur and Axis deer from India, white Fallow deer, Black Buck 
antelope. Hunting fee payable only if you bag your game! Ranch easily 
accessible; 2 hours from San Antonio; over-night accommodations available 
nearby. Kerrville Airport convenient for private planes. Make hunting re- 
servations well in advance. Address: David E. Rickenbacker, Manager, 
Rickenbacker Ranch, Hunt, Kerr County, Texas. 


xk * MEXICO — k* 


Hunt and Fish in Old Mexico 


Visit this game paradise for Jaguar, cougar, 

sheep, deer, tapir, turkey, waterfowl—or fish 

to your heart’s content, with an experienced 

guide of former 12 years residence in Mexico. 
For details write or wire 


K. R. BLADT 
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4777 So. Grant 


Englewood, Colo. 








Box A-745, KODIAK, ALASKA 
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KODIAK! 


Arrange your spring Kodiak bear hunt now 
while reservations are still available. Two 
weeks of hunting, photographing and fish- 
ing with EVERYTHING furnished. We have 
boats, motors and equipment in the best 
area on Kodiak Island, and have guided 
American sportsmen for more than 20 
years. Satisfied hunters from all over the 
U. S. Write Airmail NOW for details! 


ALF MADSEN 

GUIDE & OUTFITTER 
BOX 0-848 KODIAK, ALASKA 
@eeeeeeeoeoeoeooeeoooeoeeeee eee 
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+ * AFRICA * * 


"SURPRISE awaits YOU in 





A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE —Exotic ye oad 
Wondrous pent ELEPHANT, LION, BUF 
FALO, RHINO and over 50 species of ‘wall 
horned game. 

We specialize in big game safaris—HUNTING & 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, Let us plan YOUR TRIP ‘OF 
A LIFETIME, Our brochure free on request. Write 
us AIR MAII 


AFRICAN HUNTING SAFARIS 


Box 627, Mombasa, Kenya Colony, East Africa 
MEMBER—EAST AFRICA TOURIST TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


ra + REAL ESTATE * * 


HOMESITES'300:::" 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic shores 
of beautiful Morro Bay. Enjoy future independence 
with excellent soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, 
hunting, boating, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try. Perfect temperate climate. Congenial com- 
munity. Finest investment. Free literature. 


RICHARD S$. OTTO 


Dept. B San Luis Obispo, California 
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. CHOICE HUNTING (< 
GROUNDS FOR SALE 


Some 600 acres, clear title, on Lake Manitoba, 
known to many hunters and fishermen in the 
U. S. as LYNCH’S POINT, having the WHITE 
MUD RIVER running through property on the 
West side, in which there is some of the best 
yellow Pike and Pickerel fishing in Canada, and, 
all along the East Side is LAKE MANITOBA; 
both the Lake Shore and Mouth of River on the 
Property have abundant rushes and reeds and 
are one of the best duck and geese locations in 
Manitoba, as it is a natural flyway for them. 

There are practically all-weather roads to the 
door. Hydro and electricity installed in buildings 
and best of drinking water. There is a real good 
living HOUSE and four summer COTTAGES on 
the property, also a twenty-ton COLD STOR- 
AGE PLANT, as this was a fox and mink 
ranch as well as cattle. There are two large 
BARNS, and buildings are insured for twenty- 
seven thousand dollars; property is all fenced 

This is a great opportunity for four or five 
young sportsmen to buy, and have a choice place 
for a lifetime. Clear title to buyers. and this can 
be inspected any time by contacting: 


ALEX ROBERTSON 
Box 12, Westbourne, Manitoba, Canada 


or phone 431-ring 22—Rural y 
or Portage la Prairie exchange. 























OWN A PIECE OF 


THE GOOD EARTH 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 
$5. to $15. acre buys California, 
Oregon, Washington ranch land. 
10 to 640 acre tracts sold on easy 
terms. 100% oil rights. Send 10c 
for land catalog & data on “PTS”. 
PACIFIC LANDS 
Box 2350A Hollywood 28, California 


* * DOGS CONTINUED x * 
BRITTANY SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Ch. Bloodlines. A.K.C. and F.D.S.B. eligible. 
Litter whelped July 15, 1952. A few choice Beagles, 
A.K.C. eligible. 


FRANK STAUDENMAIER 


Route 1 Box 27A 
Marinette, Wisconsin 



































HOUSE TRAINED 


Gorgeous specimens, creams, 
buffs, goldens, reds, blacks. 
AKC reg., distemper inocc., 
uar. healthy & safe delivery. 
inest show & hunting stock. 
Plenty of pups always ready 
for shipment. Will ship COD, 
Age 2-3 ‘ Males & fe- 
males $45.00. 
SAND LAKE KENNELS 
Stone Lake Wisconsin 













HEAVY GAUGE SOLID BRASS « 
LARGE RIVET HOLES* LETTERING 
1S PRESSED IN DEEP WITH A PRE- 
CISION MACHINE & WILL LAST és 
DURING LIFE OF TAG*3 LINES OF Ye LARGE LETTERS, UP TO 
15 LETTERS PER LINE * PHONE, RFD, REWARD, OR DOG'S NAME 
MAY BE SUBSTITUTED FOR ANY ABOVE LETTERING. 


ANDERSON MFG. CO. 
RO. 2, DEPT. 22 MEXICO, MISSOUR/ 
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BLACK AND TAN 


COONHOUND PUPS 


Bred for Hunters by Hunters 
Majestic, long-eared, bugle-voiced, fast, cold 


trailing, natural-born, tree-barking hounds of 
Karly American Fame. Typey pups sired by 
our top stud cooners and from matings within 
our hunting pack. We maintain the oldest 


and finest AKC registered field and show 
bloodlines. Full particulars 95¢ 

MAPLE HILL FARM 
Greencastle, Ind. 





Route 2 


Weimaraner Puppies 


Top Field and Show Prospects 
Outstanding Litter from Champion Asta 
vom Thayaschloss ‘‘V"’ rating Austrian 
import, ex Champion Chuck-O-Luck 
Fame, a top notch son of German_im- 

ort, ‘‘V’’ rating, Champion Apoll-Treu 
iauentwiete. 
Eight ‘‘V’’ ratings in 6 generations, 
Both Sire and Dam are Top Gun Dogs. 


FAME-LANE KENNELS 
J. R. Hansen Polk City, lowa 
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|about seventy feet apart. I had my 
|favorite skipping bug on and my first 
| cast got a strike from a three-pounder 
| that tore up and engulfed the bug, act- 
ing as if it wanted to swallow leader 
and fly rod, too. It jumped twice, but 
on the security of a ten-pound-test tip- 
pet I roughed it in, took the hook out, 
and put it back. I had another cast in 
the air before it could find its pals to 
| tell them the bad news. But it must 
| have used mental telepathy because I 
| didn’t get a strike for quite a while, and 
neither did George. 


Piney George changed lures, putting 
on an underwater spinner. This par- 
| ticular yellow-bodied, yellow-tailed num- 
ber had hardly started back George’s 
| way when something thumped it hard. 
A snook long enough to know better 
| came roaring out of the water, shaking 
that lure like fury, and then threw it 
right back at George, a fast ball with 
a hop on it. Before the echo of the 
splash had faded I had a fly in the air, 
| while George reeled fast, trying to get 
line back on his spinning reel so he, too, 
| could try for that baby again. 
| Then we heard the screech of a reel 
from the other boat and saw John’s fly 
|rod bent almost double as his fish 
| sounded and tore along the bottom in a 
| long, sustained run. It was a big fish, 
| with extra-sharp gill covers that it used 
expertly to cut through the ten-pound- 
test nylon leader and make off with the 
| streamer John was using. 

Most of us were talking as hard as we 
were fishing, but Doc Eaton, supposedly 
the novice on the trip, just quietly kept 
his lure in the water, with hardly ever 
a word. Pretty soon we discovered that 
he had three snook, each weighing over 
nine pounds, while tops for the rest of 

| us was not even four pounds. We began 
| talking about the big ones we’d caught 
| On some other trip, in some other water. 
|The harder a fish fought, the more we 
recalled a stronger fish elsewhere. Poor 
Doc just sat there fishing and occasion- 
ally looking at his nine-pounders, plug- 
| ging along, humming a tune to himself, 
| and having fun. 

Time went by and we were beginning 
to relax after our strenuous trip to the 
lake. My bones were sore here and 

| there and John’s neck showed a swollen 
red welt, but considering what we’d 
been through we felt all right. Then, 
when strikes fell off, Leldon shouted, 
| ‘“Let’s go!” 

“Not another ride through the tun- 

|nel of love!” groaned Otto. 

| Leldon cranked up and roared away 
wide open, headed for another lake. 
| “This time,” said Boss, “we'll let him 








| lead. It’s the worst passage yet.” 
| “Oh no!’’ I said. “How about stay- 
ing here? We're having a good time.” 


| “There's a big one where Leldon’s go- 


| ing. About thirty pounds,” Boss an- 
swered. ‘‘We just have time to try for 
| him,” 
| Who could turn down a pass at a 
| thirty-pound snook? We took off after 
| Leldon, congratulating ourselves that 
\the other boat would now take the 
| brunt of any spider webs, logs, and alli- 
| gators that might be cluttering up the 
| passage. George and I took our favor- 


ite positions, flat on the bottom, and it 
was just as well we did. Big, sloppy 
mangrove branches swished across the 
top of the skiff, ready to level every- 
thing they hit, whether it was a head 
or an arm or the end of a fly rod. Some- 
how one branch got down under the 
midship seat and prodded me smartly in 
the stomach before it tore loose. I saw 
George squash a couple of inch-wide 
spiders that dfopped off it. 

“While you’re at it,’ I suggested, 
“toss overboard that little green snake, 
there by your elbow.” 

George looked down, snatched, and 
threw, and the next second I thought he 
must have been bitten. 

“Yowie!” he yelled. “Give ’er the gun. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

I raised my head just enough to look 
where his popping eyes were staring 
over the edge of the boat. As we 
skimmed by, I looked full into the bale- 
ful gaze of a six-foot cottonmouth. The 
little green snake, half stunned, was 
lying right in front of it. Apparently 
George had thrown it right in the 
moccasin’s face! 

Behind me I heard Boss chuckling: 
“Bet you never looked a cottonmouth 
right in the eye before.” 

George and I grunted and rearranged 
ourselves under the seats. 

“We're almost there,’”’ announced Boss 
at last. 


“Why, it’s only been years,” said 
George. “I thought this went on for- 
ever.” 


 gpssisid repeats itself, they say, and 
sure enough, when we came into 
this lake where the big snook was sup- 
posed to live, there was Doc standing 
on the seat and fighting another fish. 
His rod was bent and he was intent on 
what was going on underwater. Boss 
killed the motor and paddled toward 
the other boat. 

“Biggest one yet,” yelled Otto. ‘““About 
fifteen pounds.”’ 

“Bring him in, Doc!” John was shout- 
ing. ‘How can I ever get to fish when 
you've always got one on? Quit fooling 
with him. Give him the butt.” 

Then that fish decided to go for the 
mangroves, 200 feet away. He made it 
in one run, while Doc fought back with 
all the drag he dared. Leldon pulled 
over to the mangroves, while Doc 


worked at keeping a tight line. ‘‘He’s 
deep in the roots!” he cried. 
“Hold him,’’ Leldon urged. ‘Maybe 


we can work him out.”’ 

“He'll never get that snook,’’ George 
told me. “It’s sure to cut the line on 
something.”’ 

We both got up and started casting. 
I had a hit and landed a two-pounder. 
George brought in one that looked about 
seven pounds. For ten minutes we paid 
no attention to the others. Then we 
heard shouts from the shore. All three 
of them—-Doc, Otto, and John-—were 
standing in the skiff and Leldon was 
out on the mangrove roots. 

“Let’s go in,’ I said to Boss. “I be- 
lieve that fish is still on. Maybe Doc 
can land him yet.” 

We pulled up alongside the other boat. 

“He’s only about ten feet in now,” 

(continued on page 127) 
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RAISE Chinchillas for profit. New ‘‘Easy-Pay’’ plan 
helps you start at Low Cost, -Registered N.C.B.A 
breeding stock. Write Kryders Chinchillas, Sturgis 2, 
Michigan 








HIGHEST quality Registered ‘mated pairs, reproduc- 
tion guaranteed. L & O Chinchilla Ranch, 4132— 
12th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

9A vs Sy, _BULLFROGS 

“FROG Raising!’’ New book tells how! Illustrated lit- 
erature free. Broel-O, 1035 Marlborough, Detroit 


15. Michigan 
10 BOATS & MOTORS 


OUTBOARD Motor Parts—New—Used for all makes 
Send stamp for price quotation listing parts needed. 














Outboard Motor Mart, Inc., B229 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

NEW, usea, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver 
sions, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan.  _ 

FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3.75 up 
Pleasure boats to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘Build a 
30oat’’ catalog, 25c. ‘‘How to Build Boats"’ book 
$1.00. Polywog Houseboat Plans $10.00. Marine Cat- 
alog $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 
GUARANTEED Fresh 8mm roll, magazine: 16 mm roll, 
magazine movie films, Color, B&W. Free catalog 
Eso-S. 47th Holly, Kansas City 2, Missouri ; 
WHOLESALE Photographic Supplies. Films, cameras, 


Free Catalog, Capitol 
Austin, Texas 
action in the nat- 


enlargers. Write for 
2428 Guadalupe, 
Exciting, dramatic 


projectors, 
Photo Supplies, 
WILD Life Films 


ural habitat of animals of forest and plain, 8mm or 
16mm in beautiful color or B & W. Also 2”x2” color 
slides. Write for free illust. literature. Wild Life 
Films, 5151D Strohm Ave. No. Hollywood, California 





14 DOGS & KENNELS 
FOR Sale. Dogs, Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Stan 
ley Blake, Mgr., Bluegrass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky 
ENGLISH Bull puppies, also Boston Terriers, Catalogue 
_ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 
OORANG Airedale pups $35.00 up on approval. Sold 
by mail or advance appointment. Sportsmen's Serv- 
ice, LaRue 6, Ohio 
ROTTWEILERS. Opportunity to own rare outdoor com- 
panion dogs. Puppies available from Imported stock 
$100, at three months, A.K.C. registered. Mr. & Mrs. 
W. F. DeVore, R.D.=2, Cambridge. Ohio. 


REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Schipper- 


kies—Grown puppies—pit Bull, Persian Kittens, Dime 
Please. Kaufmann’'s, Michigan City, Indiana, R 3 
DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. Eligible A.K.C. Guar 

anteed healthy $50 either sex, Kane Kennels 
Leland, Illinois 


W EIMARANERS Line bred to Treu. Puppies available 





D. Frandson, Drake Route, Loveland, Colorado 
: BEAGLES 
CHOICE Beagles & Rabbithounds, broken trial, pup 


Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Pa 
broken also choice starters and 


_bies, nicely marked, 
BEAGLES thoroughly 


pups. Trial. Wilson Hamme, Seven Valleys, Penna. 
CHOICE Be agies and Rabbithounds Broken trial. Pup- 
pies nicely marked. B. S, Meckley..Glen Rock, Penna. 


BEAGLE pups; field trial winning ancestors; AKC regis- 
_tered. Reasonable, Write: Olie Noblitt, Temple, Okla, 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Choice quality, broken trial 

Also puppies, some registered. Garrett Yinger, Hel- 
lam, Penna 


PEDIGREED Be agle puppies started 
high quality stock. 


_hi Horace Mitten, 
TWELVE Broken Beagle Rabbit Hounds. 
sonable. Photos Ten Cents, Harry Whitling, 
port, Pa. ce 
BEAGLE Pups, triple champion sired, by field winning 
_dams, eligible AKC. Hunters Haven, Pataskala, Ohio 
INTERESTED Beagles, subscribe now, two dollars 
yearly, twenty five cents copy, Beagle Hound Sports 
man, Johnson Creek, Wisconsin. 


16 id POINTERS | & SETTERS 

BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter Pups $35.00 up. A.K.C 
Pennyroyal Kennel, O.L., Rt. 2, Franklin, Ohio 
WANTED: Bird dogs for ‘training; Grouse, Pheasant 
_ Excellent references E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
GERMAN Shorthair top tield, show pups $35, $50 
_Champion Stud. Gibson, 715 Hiram, Wichita, Kans. 
GERMAN Shorthair Pups—Champion bloodlines, Guar 
anteed healthy. Details on request. Leighton Ellis 
owsmith. Illinois. ; 

Setter puppies AKC registered, reasonable, 
_ dark red beauties. Alfred Weber, Castalia, Ohio. 
IMPORTED Champion German Shorthair at stud. Rea 
sonable fee. Proven sire of Champions. R. C. Barnes 
Route 1, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


17 HOUNDS 

HUNTING Hounds; Coon and Combination hounds 
Squirrel and Rabbit Hounds, Black and Tans. Blue 
ticks, Redticks. Red Spotted, etc, Sold Cheap; Trial 
Allow ed, Literature Free. Dixie Kennels, D9, Herrick, Ii! 
HUNTING Hounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacks, Tans 
Spotted Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Combination 
Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures, Beck Hound 
Kennels, D-12, Herrick, Illinois. 

HONEST Coonhounds Scarce. Can furnish few $75.00 
_up. Express Co, Hold Money. B. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 
HUNTING Hounds: Outstanding Game getters. Great- 
est selection ever offered. Coonhounds, Foxhounds 
Rabbithounds, Combination hunters. All breeds. Sold 
Cheap. Long Trial. Catalogue Free. Echo Valley Ken- 
nels, Herrick, Illinois 
FOR Saie hunting dogs, 
bit. Prices reasonable. Trial allowed. Write for in- 
formation. Edd Gardner, Hardin, Kentucky. 
WESTERN trained lion, cat and coon hounds; bluetick 
puppies. Cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 
HIGH Record straight cooners, foxhounds, 
_den drivers. Lewis Seymour, Reedsburg 
BLOODHOUNDS Trained mantrailers and 
Christmas delivery Arthur N. Jennison, 
Keene, New Hampshire, Tel. 100 or 239-W 
BLUETICK pups. Registered, 
Bawlimouthed, Natural tree dogs. John 
6104 S. Wayne, Wayne, Michigan 
BASSET Hounds. Registered puppies from hard hunt 
ing ancestry and proven ability Leland Shaw, 
Rushville, Ohio 


and broke dogs, 
Millersburg, Ohio. 
Priced Rea 
May 
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18 SPANIELS 

SPRINGERS and Cockers puppies. Started hunters. 
Shin approval. Bred bitches. Sprucedale Kennels, 
Duncansville, Pennsylvania. sels — : 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels. Natural Retrievers. Ex- 
cellent hunters, AKC puppies. T. L. Tyler, Buffalo 
Rd., Churchville, New York eS : 
FOR Sale: Brittany Spaniel Pups. Out of Hunting 
_Stock. Gabe Cruneleton, Humboldt, Kansas. _ 
SPRINGER paniels, Puppies World's finest. Inter- 
national Champion Frejax Royal Salute. 21971 
Coolidge » Highway, | Detroit =35. _ Pe Leh Ve 
COCKER puppies, all colors and ages. Very reason- 
able, Guaranteed healthy and intelligent. E, Krage- 
lund, S-2821 Chestnut, Spokane, Washington 
__RETRIEVERS 

GOLDENS: Whelr Aug 24th—well bred; carefully 
raised—$60 to $75. V. L. Hinkins Strasburg, Va 
BLACK Labrador pups, Whelped July 14. $50 each 
Registered Mary E Donnell 251 High Street. 
Bath, Maine 


BLACK Labrador pups, good hunting stock, registered 


Northern Lab. Kennel, Paul Mufford. Petoskey. Mich 
CHESAPEAKE Retrievers puppies dead grass color, 
eligible for registration. Dr. Rustad, Greenville. lowa 





20 MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


ESKIMO Husky Puppies. C hildren’s Best Playmate. 





Intelligent watchdogs, from excellent stock, Otto 
Berg. Grandview Missouri. 

23 DECOYS & CALLS 

CALLS, decoys and phonograph records which teach 
the art of calling for duck, goose, crow, squirrel and 
deer hunters. Supplies, eyes, heads, paint, etc. Illus- 
trated catalog 10c, Oscar Quam, 3149-39 Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

BLIND! You Can't Kill! Crows, Ducks, Geese, Doves 
Unless you are completely hidden from the eyes of 


the birds Hoffman Camouflaged Blinds permit the 


FLY-Tyers! Best materials, low _ prices. Sateen 
Perry Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven, Conn 





PERFECT Christmas Gift for fishermen—Wapsi aan 
teur’s Fly Tying Kit. Contains; generous assortment 
top-grade materials, metal vise, complete instruc 
tions. Handsomely packaged. You’ll want one toc 
Immediate delivery—satisfaction guaranteed. On!) 
$3.50 postpaid. Order today! Wapsi Co., Dept. OL 
Independence, Iowa. 

FLYTYING Materials, furs, feathers, hooks, books 
tools, etc. Sila-flex Rod blanks, kits. World’s larges 
dealers in high-grade selected materials. Free _* 
trated catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View 1. N. J 


TO the Fly Tyer who demands quality; send for ou 

















price list. Andy's Sport Shop, Main Street, Tops 
field, Massachusetts. 

MUSTAD Hooks. Quality Materials. Free Catalog 
Stone Fly Company, 19 Pleasant Street, Springfiel 
9, Massachusetts. 

FLY Tying and Casting—Two books in one. Twent 
assorted Mustad Hooks and Natura! Color Fly plate« 


Also 32-page Fly Materials Catalog illustrated in vivi 

natura! colors, Postpaid $1.00. Woodslore, Dept 

Main St., Bradley Beach. New Jersey 

FLY Tying Materials, Hooks, Nylon, Gut. Highes 
Grade. Professional Quality Only. Free Catalo; 

Sierra Tackle, Dept. B, Montrose, Calif 

FLY Tying Vise. Quality Product. Circular, Blixt Cus 

tom Built Vises, Box +772, Appleton, Wisconsi: 

FLY-Tying Kits with vise, instructions, and select as 

sortment of materials. $1.95, $4.95, $9.95. Mate 


rials catalog free. Tully's, 6104 Roscoe Street, Chi 


cago 34, Illinois 


“XMAS _ Special 
complete $5.00 
Catalog 10c. Cascade 
FLY Makers! 1951 catalog 
05. 3227 Missouri Avenue, St Louis 18, Missour 
FREE listing imported hooks and quality material 
James Brandon, 809 West Lake Street, Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


instructions, ~ tool 
Dictionary 500 patterns flies 50: 
Tackle Co., Medford, Oregor 


Culver Lures Co., Dept 


Fly-tying Kit, 








Hunter to watch the birds fly into proper shooting FINEST quality tools and materials for Fly Tyer: 
range The Shooter is completely camouflaged Catalog. Ed Watson, Wilson. N 
Ideal for—Shore, Marsh, and Field Shooting (Patent ————— % : 
Pending) Guaranteed. Order today $7.50 Postpaid FLY tying materials. Best imported China game co 
Hoffman Awning Co., 2612 Greenmount Ave., Balti- necks. Free catalogue. Feather Lure Co., Dept. (A 
more 18. Marvland. Box 145 Rutherford. New Jersey 
25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 27 TAXIDERMY 
FREE Catalog—Over 1000 Hard To Find Specialties AMERICA’S most complete Taxidermy Supply Hous¢ 
for Fishing. Netcraft Company, Dept. OC12, Toledo Headforms, Eyes, Panels! Catalog Free! Penn Tax 
13, Ohio. _ Spee ERee IE dermy, DL2. Hazleton, Pa ino 
SINKER Molds—For Making Your own sinkers. Free GLASS Eves. finest domestic and imported, also a 
illustrated booklet. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, other Taxidermists’ supplies. Free Catalog, rus! 
Reading, Pa 1 : postal! America’s largest dealers. Elwood Compan 
‘SECRETS of Success in Spinning’’—new 40-page Dept. 55, Omaha 8. Nebraska 
profusely illustrated booklet simplifies spinning for YOUR new deerskins made into K 


the beginner or expert. This booklet with two new 
spinning Lures ‘= OO value) only $1.00 postpaid 
92-page Tackle Catalog included. Woodslore, Bradley 
Beac’ 7 New p Be 

RAISE Fishworms Easy profitable complete instruc- 
tions 25c, start now. Huffman’s Worm Ranch, Rives 


Junction Michigan 
RED Worms 200—$1.00. 
postpaid with raising instructions 
324 David Drive, Waco, Texas 
APPRECIATED Gift. Custom 
marth’s quality components 
catalog rod, fly, lure materials 
Bayport 1, New York : 
ANGLER'’S CHRISTMAS—our 52 page. 
side Fishing" illustrates 172 rodbuilding 
tying kits: spinning tackle: fiberglass rod 
$10.95! Send 4-3c stamps for your copy (or 
stamps for airmail copy) to: Lumbard’s, ‘‘B”’ 
Marino, California. : . 
ROD and Fly Manufacturers and Dealers, write for 
1953 catalog of Glass and Bamboo blanks, _ _fit- 
tings, fly tying supplies. Wilson Tackle, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
GRAY Crickets: Fine select grade brooder ra a 
$2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000 postpaid. Place or- 
ders early to insure delivery. Booklet on raising $1.00 


1000—$3.50, 2000—$7.00 
Worm Gardens, 


Rod built from Will- 
Instructions 25c. Free 
Willmarth Tackle, 


catalog ‘ Fire- 
kits: flv 
kits from 
4-6c 
Sen 


Dealers write for prices. Armstrongs Cricket Farm, 
Glennville, Georgia. ‘‘South’s Largest.’ coin 
FISHWORMS  200—$1.00 Breeders 100—$1.00. 


Guaranteed instructions, $1.00. Postpaid. Literature 


free. Dixdok, Kent 1, Ohio ; 
FISHWORM Culture—This booklet “Raising Worms 
For Pleasure or Profit’’ tells how to fix beds indoors, 
outdoors; small or commercial! scale; what, when, how 
to feed; how to keep worms from crawling out; how 
and where to sell. $1.00 postpaid. Tennessee Worm 
Hatchery, AD-52-M1, Box 260, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
GUARANTEED catches. Try ‘George's Channel Cat 
Formula.’’ Pint $1.00. Georges Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Box 1°62, Amarillo, Texas 
FISHWORMS—Famous Flint River Red Wigglers. E. 
Brooks writes, ‘Your worms are the largest—Prices 


reasonable.'’ Write for dealer set-up. Flint River 
Worm Farm, Reynolds 1, Georgia 
DICTIONARY of Fishes. Over 500 illustrations. Com- 


plete information on every fish feeding habits, etc 
$1.00 postpaid, includes 92-page tackle catalog. 
Woodslore, Bradley Beach. New Jersey, Dept. Fl. 
COMBINATION—Snagless Sinker Molds. Baits. Gun 
Racks, Supplies. Skwarko, 1132 Murrayhill Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 17. Pa . : 

ICE Fishermen's Collapsible, light Windbreaker. ay 
waterproofed canvas. Will not blow over. $12.5 


prepaid, Quality Awning. 4512 S. Logan, Lansing Mich, 
FISH W orms—Strip- ed, Fat, “Above Average Size” 

Selected. 500—$3.00, 1000—$5.00, 5000—$19.50 
Postpaid Shipped all year. With keeping instructions. 
Spike's Worm Ranch, Covington Hwy., Decatur, Ga 


FISHWORMS—Large Red Worms 500—$2.50, 1000 





—$4.50, 5000—$20.00 Postpaid. Gulf Worm Hatch- 
ery, 246 Little York Road, Houston, Texas ee 
TROUT Fishermen Send $1.25 for Famous Belt Line 





Bait Box. Two Compartments. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. V. A. Vikre, 5500 Logan Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 
7TH Heaven! Ice-Fishing with SureBite Live Grubs 

Limit Catch—Everytime—Anywhere. 200 Postpaid 
$1.00 Keep Weeks. SureBite Live Bait, Torrance 2, 
Calit Dealers Inquire 
260 ___FLY-TYING 
LEAitN Fly-tying—"‘ABC’ Step by Step illustrated 


(coin). Sure Results. 
Mass 


Method Shows How. Send 10c 
Fishcrafters, Box 804-O, Worcester, 


TOP Quality fiy tying materials and tools Complete 
line mustad hooks. 30 years in the fiy tying busi- 
ness. Free list. Paul H. Young Co., 8065 Grand River 


Detroit 4, Michigan 


finest gloves. C 
Wood Factory ol, Johnstown, N. Y. 

WILLARDS fine fur and buckskin tanning also man 
guaranteed. Write for prices, Wi 


facturing fully 
lards Furs, Established 1864, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Greenfield Center 


MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, J 
New York. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy. Method 
Photos, Articles. Trial year's subscription $1.00 


BEAUTIFUL coats, scarfs. rugs. caps, made from your 
Raw pelts. Latest styl 

















raccoon, muskrat, fox. etc. 

finest workmanship. Free circular. J. Eugene Tre! 
Pi ris. Illinois. 

ANIMALS, Birds & Fish mounted by O. D. Cole, a 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

DZERSKIN tanning and the manufacturing of then 


into gloves, jackets and mittens. Write for circular 
and price list. Uber Tanning Company, Owatonna, Minn 
COMPLETE line of Taxidermy supplies Books, In 
structions, Everything! Catalog 10c. Vandyke’s Sup 
ply, Wessington Springs 3, South Dakota. 
SCULPTURE taxidermist, museum style mountings 
big game head specialist, all work guaranteed. Lee 
Vogel, Leechburg. Penna — 

MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 “complete. Game _ heads 
_rugs, fish. Larson's Taxidermy, Iola, Wisconsin. 


SPORTSMAN’S Hobby! The cost of learning to mount 

deerheads is one third what a taxidermist charges to 
mount one. Free information from Taxidermy House 
Box 919, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


28 TRAPPING 


TRAPPERS—Projessional Mink Methods. Sets illus 
trated. Results guaranteed. $2.00. Rupert Hardy 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, Route 2, Box 529% 
ELEVEN Good Box < Traps. Complete blueprints. 30 
Wesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit 31, Michigan. _ 
FREE 5 Copper Trap ~ Tags—Raw Fur Price list to 
Trappers. Frank L. Singer Fur Co., Peekskill, N. Y 
TWELVE Good Muskrat Sets. 30c. Wesho-Uco, Box 
51, Detroit 31. Michigan ear ars 
NINE Good Mink Sets, 30c. Wesho-Uco, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 


TRAPPERS: Send today 

ing Lure’. trap-line tested 
1 oz. $1.00. George Kreminski, 
River, Minnesota. 
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Ownership, Manage — a 


Statement of Circulation. etc., 
9 










quired by the Act of C st 24, 191 as amende 
by the Acts of March 3, , S. 1946 (Title 39, Unite 
States Code, Section 233) of Outdoor | Life, published monthly 
New York, N. Y., for Octobe “A 2 

1 ublishe editor, mana 
ing editor a ublisher, Popular Scien: 
Publishing Co., 9 Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
Editor, William E. Rae, 353 Fourth : York |! 
f “3 alg ge g Editor, Lawrence Conant, 35: urth Avent 
New York 10, Y.: Business Manager, Godfrey Hammond 
Fourth Avenue “Ne w York 1, 


¥ 
»: Popular Science Fone Company, In 
= 


tockholders of Po; 








358 Fourth *, New York 10 

Science Publishing Company, Ine.: Ma ansell and Compar 
45 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.: Oliver B, Capen, Capeswo 
Bedford V illage N. Y.: Noreen S. Capen, Capeswold, Bedf« 
Village, N : Robert Cade Wilson, 688 Springfield Avent 
Summit. N. J.; Ada B. Wilson, 683 Springfield Avenue, Su 
mit. N. J.: Marguerite N. Cole, Round Hill Road, Greenwik 
Conn.; Irma V. Hammond, 1 Carstensen Rd., Scarsdale, N. ¥ 
Helen B. Glennon, 65 Prospect Ave., Larchmont, N. Y 


The known bondholders, mortgagees and other secur 
holders, owning or holding 1 percent or more of the tot 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: none 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases where the stockhol« 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the stat 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowlede 
and belief as to the cireumstances and conditions ander whictt 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon | 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 4 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) Godfrey Hammond, Publisher 
Srd day « On 


Sworn to = subscribed before me this of 
ber. Esther Eyl, Notary Public, State of New York » 
24-6219000, Qualified in Kings County, Certificates filed with 
Ciks. & Register, Commission expires 


and Kings Co 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD 


(continued from page 124) 


Otto said. ‘“Doc’s getting him out. 
Leldon went across the roots and turned 
him this way.”’ 

We watched, fascinated, as inch by 
inch that fish came out. Doc kept on 
such steady pressure we wondered how 
much seesawing across mangrove roots 
his line could take. But at last the fish 
swam out from the iron-fingered roots 
and into the lake. Leldon leaped back 
into the skiff and paddled toward deep- 
er water, with Doc keeping the pressure 
on. The fish was almost ready now. 

Then Leldon reached into his hip 
pocket and came out with the pliers. We 
all groaned. ‘‘Hit him on the head with 
them!” I shouted. 

“And knock him off the hook?” 
snorted Leldon. He grabbed the leader 
in one hand and held the fish still, got a 
grip with the pliers on its lower jaw, 
and lifted it into the skiff. 

“About fourteen or fifteen pounds,’ 
Boss drawled. 

“Let’s go!”’ suddenly shouted Leldon. 
“We can just get out before dark.” 

He gunned the motor and shot down 
the lake, heading for a small hole in the 
wall of mangroves. I edged under the 
seat, closed my eyes and held my hands 
over my ears. THE END 


SALT WATER 


(continued from page 99) 


often saves much fruitless casting later. 
This approach paid off for me the 
first time I prospected a beach near 
Provincetown, Mass. A high sand dune 
towered toward the sky, unfolding be- 
fore me more than a mile of shimmer- 
ing beach. My attention was soon con- 
centrated on a sandy bar reaching out 
into the water for nearly 150 yd. I 
could easily determine its location by 
the white crest of foam each breaking 
wave left over its top. Along its sides 
was deeper water of a much darker col- 
or. Here the waves didn’t break until 
they reached the end of their lifting 
motion. Fish like these backwashes. 
Focusing my binoculars on the sea- 
ward-jutting bar, I swept the area 
around its edges. I caught the glint of 
small silver bodies—baitfish. Then I 
saw their swirls swamped by larger 
fish—bass or blues. didn’t wait any 
longer. The little time I invested in 
surfcraft paid big dividends. It always 





does.—George Heinold. 

29 MISCELLANEOUS 

SPORTSMAN’S Personal Stationery—for Business 
Hobby, Gifts. Features your name and favorite sport 
hunting, fishing, golf, skiing, horseback riding) 
cleverly, colorfully illustrated. Send 10c for samples, 


state choice of 2 hobbies 
475, Auburn, New York 


Hobbycraft Stationers, Box 





GENUINE Buckskin jackets 
Send 50c for buckskin pouch 


moccasins. 
illustrated cata- 


gloves 
and 


logue. Berman Buckskin Co., Dept. 53, Minneapolis, 
Minn. oa 

STUDY for game warden, fish. park, forestry, patrol 
and wildlife conservation service. Details free. Write. 
Delmar Institute, D-2, Whittier, Calif 





FREE catalog on government surplus bargains from 
‘ountry’s largest surplus organization specializing in 
outdoor, sporting goods, clothing, camping equip- 
ment. Tents, rubber boats tarpaulins, hundreds of 
ther items. Rockaway Sales Co., Route 6, Rock- 
away 6, New Jersey. 


NO Luck finding a book fublisher? Write for free 
_ booklet »oklet RL. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31, New York. 
MOUNTED Steer Horns 5 to 8 Feet. Also Hunting 
"Horns. M. Farrell, Plano, Texas 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expert ly. 
ar. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. _ 6, 








: y. Free circu- 
_Freeport, N. Y. 
watches, 


dental 


TOP cash prices paid for old jewelry, 
gold, spectacles, 
Lowe's, 


Satisfaction guar- 
Louis 1, Mo. 


diamonds, silver. 


anteed. 34 Holland Bldg., St 











LEATHERCRAFT For Pleasure or Profit. Make easy- 
to-assemble purses, belts, gloves, woolskin toys, 100 
other items for gifts or to sell. Send 10c teday for 
big catalog. Largest Leathercraft stock in U. S. J. C, 
Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp, Dept. 2774, Chicago 24. 


GENUINE U. in oxfords 





S. Navy finest black calfskin oxfords 
money order $8.45 prepaid. Rudolph’s, Atchison, 
Kansas. 


DRUGLESS Virilprop. Restores confidence, pose, dig- 

nity or money-back. Student doctor invention. Com- 
fortable, pliable, concealable. Psychological impact 
terrific. Sample $2.00 while Patent pending. Plastic 
Arts Ltd., Box 30-B, Sandy Springs, Georgia. 


BURIED Treasure—Uranium Mineral Locators. Lowest 
Prices—Time Payment Plan—Free Literature. Fisher 
Research Laboratory, Palo Alto, Calif. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. 
Ascnert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


30 ANTIQUES & RELICS 


SPECIAL: 5 prehistoric Arrowheads $1.48—10 In- 
dianhead Pennies 77c.—Scalper $2.88.—Tomahawk 
$4.88—Hammerstone $1.88—Pestle $8.88—Civilwar 

















Swords $14.65—Bayonets $1.98—Canteen $1.95— 
Geode, pyrite, Galena, Molybdenum, Cholcopyrite, 
Ricolite, Smithonite, Turquoise, Gastropod, Crinoid, 


Bracipod. Fossils, _each $.48. Heike, 
4 PERFECT Arrowheads £1.00. 
Perfect Pottery pipe $3.00. 


Wenona 32, Ill. 
Stone axe $3.00. 
Flint Knife $1.00. Cat- 











alog 10c. H Daniel, Lamar, Arkansas. — 
6 FINE ancient Arrowheads $2.00 Stone Tomahawk 
$3.00. Ancient peace pipe $5.00. List free. Lear's, 


Glenwood, Arkansas. tre ae 
4 SELECTED Arrowheads $1.00, 





4 perfect Birdpoints 
$1.00. List 3c. H. Talburt, Calico Rock, Arkansas. 
KWuUITchuerbelliaiken Am selling 460 Historical 
Firearms, 20,000 Indian Relics, Coins, Collectors 
Cartridges. Revolutionary, Civilwar, European, In- 
dian Wars Flintlocks, Muskets. Sw ords, Bayonets, 
Confederate Money, Blunderbusses, Kentucky Rifles, 
Winchesters, Stagecoach rifles, Frontiers, Powder- 
horns, Percussion caps, Ramrods .. . Prehistoric Ar- 
rowheads, Scalpers, Tomahawks, Spearheads, Gem- 
points, Pestles.—Bo-wood, Blo-horns, Violin Wood, 
Daguerrotypes, Ambrotypes, Revolvers, Pistols, Car- 
bines. Mounted Pheasants, Squirrels, Fish, Deerheads, 
Elk Antlers, Buffalohorns,—Agates, Fossils, Minerals. 
Gold Dollars. Send 35c for profusely illustrated cata- 

log. Heike, Wenona 32, Illinois. 


32 AUTOS & AUTO TRAILERS 


BUILD Your Own Trailer! Plans for all kinds. Illus- 
trated Catalog 10c. Jim Dandy, 125-0, Wausau, Wis. 
FREE Motor Magazines; Automobile literature, old, 
dealer books; shop 

















new and foreign; glossy photos, 
manuals—offered with non-profit organization. Write 





today: get on free mailing list. Auto Maniacs 3, 
Stockbridge, Michigan. 
33 AGENTS WANTED 





BE A Money Maker . ' Represent magazines | year 
around, Wonderful home work. Big Christmas profits 























now. Liberal ee. Everything furnished. Write 
for Free Cataiog. McGregor Magazine Agency. Dept. 
580, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

SELL new clothing Lowest Prices. Operate from 
home, auto, store. Enormous Profits. Big Catalog 
Free. S&N, 605-T 12th Place, Chicago 7. 
‘*FOG-Stop’’ Windshield Cloth. Instantly removes 
blurry Mist, Frost, Sleet, Snow. Stops windshield 
fogging. ‘Samples sent on trial. _Kristee 302, Akron, O. 
SELL fast 39c necessity, big profit, wonder repeat. 
National Sales & Service, Greenville, Penna. 

34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 

GOING out of business. 1000 “Angling books. Bargain 
prices. Catalogue Dan Brenan, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare. Re- 
quest free list. Sporting Book ‘Service, Box 113, 
Ranc cocas, N. | 

FOR ~ Xmas: Outdoorsman-Teacher-Trav eler-Student. 
Alaskan Magazine. $2—3 years. Box 411B, Juneau, 
Alaska. eee - ES te 
BOOKS By Mail. Any author! Fast service. Lowest 
prices. Send wants—no obiigation. International 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-OL, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

35 WEARING APPAREL 





GENUINE Buckskin Gloves, Jackets. Perfect Christmas 





gifts. Free Catalog. Bonner’s, Coit Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EXTRA ~ Money—No ~ Selling—operate vendors. Amaz- 


ing profits, details Free. 
Diversey, Chicago 14 
POEMS WANTED. Collaboration. Broadcast considera- 
tion. Sooner Song Company, 22-B6 Northwest 8th, 
Oklahoma City 2. 
$10,800 PROFITS! Your Own Mail Order Business! No 
capital risk! ‘‘Success Plan’’ (worth $2) Free! Write 


Silver King, Suite 224, 622 


today! Treasury, 149 Storer, New Rochelle OL-6, N.Y. 
GROW Mushrooms. Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, year 
round, We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbitt $4,165.00 


in few weeks. Free Book. Washington Mushroom Ind., 
Dept. 149, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. 


BUY wholesale—Direct from us—25,000 Items—cat- 
alogue z5c (refundable). Matthews, 1474-E3 
Broadway. New York City 36. 

WOULD $100 monthly interest you? My spare time 
hobby idea is free. Write Janet Ratzloff, 1020 N 
Richman, Fullerton, California. 


BUY Wholesale thousands nationally advertised prod- 
ucts at big discount. Sent free ‘‘The Wholesale Plan” 
American Buyers’ Service, 629-L Linden, Buffalo, N.Y. 


EARN Money Evenings, copying and duplicating comic 
Adservice, Argyle (8). Wis. 


_ cartoons for advertisers 
EARTHWORM Breeding? First, get unusual story, “An 
Earthworm Turned His Life.’’ Free. Earthmaster, 





Dept 33, 5 Monte. Calif. : ; eee 
FREE Book ‘505 Odd Successful businesses.’ Work 
home. Expect something odd! Pacific-YG, Oceanside, 


California. 


ADDRESS Env elopes, 





~ Postals, at home—longhand, 





typewriter, Highest prices! Particulars free Anthony 
Torrey, Melrose 76, Massachusetts. 
37 HELP WANTED 
CONSTRUCTION Job List. Published Monthly. $1.00 
Dempster’s Construction Scout News, Dept. 268-HS, 


Bridgeport, Illinois. 


“Special 


FOREIGN employment construction work. If interested 
in foreign projects with high pay write Foreign 
Service Bureau, Dept. OL, Box 295, Metuchen, N. J. 


FOREIGN & Latin American Employment. 19: 1953 ‘‘For- 

eign Service Directory’’ gives Up-To-Minute Facts 
on Military & Civilian Construction. Government Jobs. 
Major Oil Listings, Aviation, Transportation, Steam- 
ship Lines, Mining, Importers, Exporters, How-When- 
Where to apply, application forms. Hot List Firms Hir- 
ing. $1.00 postpaid. Global Reports, Box 883-OL 
Hollywood 28, California. 








ALASKAN Jobs! Over 100 New construction contracts 
with names, addresses, companies hiring. Thousands 
needed! Highest wages! Military, private construction, 


Mining Fishing, Lumbering. Aviation, Railroads, 
Homesteading. Skilled, Unskilled workers. Write to- 
day. Our information accurate. $1.00 complete. Alas- 


kan Opportunities _(OL), Box 362, Kenmore, Wash. 


FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway ‘and soon starting 





in Africa, South America, Canada, England, Europe, 
South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico and Alaska. Send 
$1.00 for foreign job news information, application 
forms, etc. DCS Foreign Job News, Dept. 268-HT, 
Bridgeport, Illinois. 

ALASKA. Un developed land of fortune. Employment 


and business, Construction men and helpers inter- 

ested in development projects; Highest wages. Gov't 
homesteads and homesites. Gov't tracts $2.50 per 
acre, The Alaska Highway giving access to new min- 
era —rich areas: silver, tungsten, gold, etc. Forests 
and furs; North America’s finest fish and game coun- 
try. Opportunities small, large trading posts. Send 
$1.00 for Alaskan Digest. Territorial Employment 
Service, and opportunities in Alaska. Foreign Service 
Bureau, (Dept. L), Metuchen, New Jersey 


OVERSEAS Jobs. Big pay, transportation expenses 
Clerical, professional, mechanical workers. Most all 
trades. Latest listings airline, construction, manufac- 
turing, oil, steamship companies, government agen- 
cies, many other opportunities. Up to date informa- 
tion on securing employment, contracts, income tax, 
application forms. $1.00. Overseas Jobs, Box 335-E2, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


ALASKA!! Last American Frontier, $1.00 brings 1953 
Business Directory & Government Map. Military & 
Civilian Construction; Homestead & Highway facts; 
Mining, Aviation, Fur Farming; Grazing. Timber, 
Travel directions. List of firms hiring. How to apply. 
Alaska Opportunist, Box 883-OL, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 


UNTI Stan (fo 


ITED States Stamps on approval (for 
advanced collectors.) B. Wenigman, 
terson, Chicago 13 ; 
FREE! Big Illustrated Catalog listing 
the Stamp Collector. Approvals. 

Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass 
125 ) DIFFERENT United States—$1.00 ‘or 200 Differ- 
nt United States—$2.00. General approvals. 
Utechts, 1143G North Keeler, Chicago 51. 
CANADIAN Collection Free—Includes early Vic torian 
Issues — Jubilees — High Values — Commemoratives — 
Issues—Newfoundlands—Pictorials, etc., etc., 
together with Philatopic Magazine all free. Send 5c 
postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. OD, Toronto, wan: 
SET Nine Japanese invasion notes for U. S. $2.00. Il- 
lustrated Coin Catalogue 25c. Shultz, SaltL ake io, Uieh. 


FREE! Big United States stamp catalog—including 
value guide and identifier, plus check list. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. Harris & Co., Boston 17-Z, Mass. 


COLLECT Stamps. 20 Japan Free. Ask for United 














"beginners, 
1933 Pat- 


everything for 
Harrisco, 345 





States and foreign approvals. Weinholt, Woodbine, Pa. 
41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 
INVENTORS: Information on patent procedure fur- 
nished on request, without obligation John 


Randolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 227 Columbian 


Building, Washington 1, D. © 

INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you have 
invented something of value write me, without obli- 
gation, for information as to what steps you shoul 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, 
Registered Patent Atty., 930 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, 4 pe 


INVENTORS Learn how to protect your invention. 

‘‘Patent Guide"’ containing detailed information con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure together with 
“Record of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon 
request—without obligation. We are registered to 
practice before the U. S. Patent Office and prepared 
to serve you in handling your patent matters. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 248-K District National Building, 
Washington D. af 


INVEN TORS—If you believe you have an invention 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copy 
of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Inven- 
tion and ‘“‘Invention Record’’ form, No obligation. 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 204-H Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C 
INVENTORS—Send for ‘‘Patent Protection for Inven- 
tors’’ outlining preliminary steps to take in applying 





for patent. Victor J. Evans & Co., 763-P Merlin 
Building, Washington 6. D. C. 

42 REAL ESTATE 

FLORIDA, New Lake “County development adjoin- 


ing Ocala National Forest. Best fishing, hunting. Safe 
from bombs. Nice homesites $245 at $10 monthly. 
Folder free. W. Vernor, DeLand, Florida 

STROUT Catalog Mailed Free! Farms, Homes, Busi- 
nesses 31 States Coast-to-Coast, over 3400 bar- 
gains, World’s Largest. Our 52nd year. Strout Realty, 
255-SW 4th Ave., New York 10, New York. an 
MAKE Money in Texas. Get yourself a fine Tract Now 
near Houston for only $245.00. Pay $10 cash and 
$10 monthly. Fastest growing city and Second Larg- 
est Seaport in U.S. Huge $100 Million Steel Plant. 
World's greatest Oil Producing, Refining, Chemical, 
Manufacturing and Shipping Center. Many are making 
phenomenal profits here and You can too. These 
beautiful Tracts located in Houston's desirable South- 
side Suburbs with All-Weather Streets, electricity, 
schools, bus service. etc. Insured Title. Write today 
for Maps, Pictures, full information Free. B. F. Wood, 
Owner, Box 6223, Houston 6, Texas. 


FLORIDA—Beautiful lake front camp and homesites 
acr-ss from Ocala National Forest, Lake County. 
Good fishing and hunting. Ideal for the sportsman. 
Price $295 up, easy monthly payments. Write for free 
literature. Grace and Euclid Parker, Box 3, Paisley, Fla. 


CALIFORNIA Ranch Lands 50c to $5 acre minimum 


bid. Farm-ranch-hunt-fish-retire. 10c brings illus- 
trated land catalog. outline maps. Tax Land Sales, 
Box 2350BR, Holywood 28, Calif 
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a digest of the outdoor news 


( H, JoHNNy! A farmer bawled out 
) the local game supervisor, Johnny 
Kanz, for planting pheasants on his 
place without permission—-said he saw 
a flock of 50. Another farmer, also 
spotting a big flock, was delighted and 
thanked Johnny. Johnny just threw up 
his hands, for he hadn't even started 
his ringneck planting.—Cliff Harrison, 
Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelligencer. 


OGGED. When a huge log piling got 
loose and floated about in the fish- 

ing waters off Long Island, N. Y., the 
air waves were full of the yakety-yak 
of boat owners warning their friends 
via radio. But nobody notified the 
Coast Guard, and guess what? It was 
a Coast Guard boat that finally ran into 
the piling and was disabled.—Frank 
Keating, Long Island City Star-Journal. 


a MAN. 
Mrs. Orval Fee ee 


Voorhees figures 


the right person Af 00) ay 
was hurt in an “3 © [\ 
auto crash—her- ¢€ Aan \I 
self. When the ac- r ae La 
A 
} 


cident occurred, A se 
she and her hus- I 

band, a garage 

man, were on ’ 

their way to Van- 
dalia, Ohio, where he was to compete as 
a trapshooter in the Grand American 
Handicap. Mrs. Voorhees, delighted 
that Orval escaped injury, hoped he’d 
win $500 to pay her hospital bill. He 
did much better. Outgunning a field of 
1,754, he took $7,000 in prizes.__Johnny 
Mock, Pittsburgh Press. 


ASS LICKS TUNA. Michael Lerner’s fish 

pens at Bimini, the Bahamas, hold 
the only two giant bluefin tuna in cap- 
tivity. That’s because of an outstand- 
ing feat by George Bass, a big-game 
fisherman. Bass hooked the tuna (esti- 
mated weights: 500 and 350 pounds) 
off Bimini, fought them to a standstill 
on rod and reel, then led them up a 
channel, past docks, and right into the 
holding pens.—Joe Pancoast, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


with holes in the rim were de- 
signed to catch household rodents, but 
a 9-year-old Westerly (R.I.) boy has 
different ideas. He baited one with a 
smelly old fish head, dropped it into a 
river, and caught an inquisitive eel that 
put its head into a hole and got stuck 
there.—Leo Dotolo, Westerly Sun. 
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| | EADLOCK. Those round wooden traps 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


D YE STUFF. How 
would you 


feel if you saw 
red, brown, and 
purple squirrels 


frolicking in the 
trees ? Well, 
that’s the way 
some Maryland 
hunters felt until 
they found out 
that Vogan Fly- 
ger, state wildlife researcher, had dyed 
a number of grays to study their family 
and migratory habits.—Thomas Mc- 
Nally, Baltimore Evening Sun. 





UST A FLUKE. George Reichold gen- 
J erally takes home the biggest fish of 
the day when he goes salt-water an- 
gling off Long Island, N. Y. For the 
benefit of passing boats, he holds aloft 
a monster 14-lb. fluke, with blood still 
running from its gills. Then he replaces 
it under the thwart and carefully wipes 
his hands. No need to—-he made that 
“fluke” 10 years ago of canvas, stuffed 
it with kapok, and painted it in natural 
colors, including the blood. It’s practi- 
cal, too; he can sit on it or use it asa 
life preserver if necessary. It’s even 
good for promoting a free rowboat from 
livery owners who want to stir up in- 
terest when the fishing is slow.—-Frank 
Keating, Long Island City (N.Y.) Star- 
Journal. 


Me THE BUNCH. Fancy synonyms 
i for ‘‘herd” or “flock” were plenti- 
ful in the less-harried past. But what 
sportsman of today would speak of a 
“flush” of mallards; a ‘‘spring”’ of teal; 
a “rush” of redheads; a “gaggle’’ of 
geese; a “murder” of crows; a “charm” 
of goldfinches; or, most interesting of 


all, an “exaltation’’ of larks?—Ray- 
mond R. Camp, New York Times. 
OG-GONE. = = 
When E. J. ¢ Va 
‘4 ~ 


Newlin’s rod bent . * » 
double while he Z 
was trolling in 
salt water off 





al 
— 


Astoria, Wash., = ; : = 
he figured he’d — ‘S a 

hooked a_-= seal. ¢ Ae 
But his catch So % 


turned out to be ais 


his own spaniel, 

which, unknown to him, had fallen 
overboard. The hook was caught so 
firmly in the spaniel’s thick hair that 
Newlin was able to reel the dog in and 
boat it.—Stan Fagerstrom, Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News. 





~Y COOTERS. The closed season on aba- 

lone in California may be shifted 
from midwinter to spring and summer 
because of new evidence that the mol- 
lusk spawns in summer, not in winter 
as formerly believed. Keith Cox, state 
biologist, says there are 75 species of 
abalones in the world, six in California. 
They grow about % inch in a year, 
and travel about fifty feet in the 
same period.—Art Volkerts, Sebastopol 
(Calif.) Times. 


a or ea You see many pictures 
of “expert” anglers standing up in 
a boat to cast, but there’s no percentage 
in this dangerous practice. It’s foolish, 
too, because the fish can see a standing 
angler much more plainly, while the 
unsteady boat handicaps his casting ac- 
curacy. And of course there’s the safe- 
ty hazard.—Kennedy Ludlam, Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Times-Herald. 


D UCKING. While wae » 
poling a duck c ae y 
boat in the flood- Sergi ei oe 
ed Susquehanna Sz 
River, the Rev. 
S. A. Sitler acci- 
dentally dropped 
his Winchester 
Model 12 shotgun 
overboard. Two 
years later the 
Millersburg, Pa., 
clergyman was astonished when Charles 
Hoffman recovered the gun from the 
river, and still more astonished when a 
thorough cleaning put it back in per- 
fect working order.—The Caster, Staten 
Island (N.Y.) Advance. 





eee There's talk of banning 
spinning tackle on the theory it de- 
pletes our trout streams. Why not go 
further and penalize fly fishermen by 
outlawing leaders more than three feet 
long? And by barring all known “kill- 
er’ lures? It all boils down to this: You 
can’t make a man a true sportsman or 
conservationist by regulating his tackle. 
—Don Harger, Portland (Oreg.) Week- 
end Fishing News. 


F gre THE BALL, It’s an old trick but 
it sometimes works when all else 
fails: Put some worms on a hook rather 
loosely, then cover them completely 
with a ball of mud. Lower the ball 
gently to the bottom, where the worms 
will work their way out of it in a man- 
ner guaranteed irresistible to fish.— 
Fred Peterson, Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman Review. 























The remembrance 


a friend never lorgels 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHISKY 

WORLD'S 
CHOICEST BLEND 
... preferred 

inthe ULS 

and 62 


foreign lands, 


Luxurious vift carton ati 
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THE FINEST-TASTING WHISKY IN THE WORI 


Kvery drop of its whisky is 6 years old or older, 


blended with the finest neutral spirits made, 


cry 


HENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, IN¢ 





Just put “Prestone” anti-freeze 
in and forget it till spring! No 
“boil-away” worries ... no re- 
pair bills —its special inhibitors 
give the world’s best protec- 
tion against rust, clogging and 
foaming. 


PER GALLON 


$] 00 


PER QUART, 














High compression engines and 
efficient car-heaters make non- 
evaporating anti-freeze more 
important now than ever. 
There’s not one drop of boil- 
away alcohol or methanol in 
“Prestone” anti-freeze. 








4 
NATIONAL CARBON 


With “Prestone” brand anti- 
freeze in your car, you're sure 
you've bought the best. It’s 
America’s No. 1 brand. No 
other anti-freeze gives your car 
the same complete protection. 
It’s guaranteed! 


7 ae 
an 


IN QT. CANS NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY «© 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The terms ‘‘Prestone’’ and ‘‘Eveready’’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 











